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PREFACE. 


The  Gizeh  Museum,  like  that  of  Bulak  before  it, 
is  now  but  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  moving  of  the 
monuments,  begun  on  March  g*^  ^Qost,  was  finished 
four  months  later,  on  the  1 5'*  of  July.  The  setting  up 
in  the  new  rooms  had,  from  the  beginning,  proceeded 
so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  moving,  so  that  in  the  early 
days  of  August  the  new  Cairo  Museum  could  already, 
if  necessary,  have  admitted  the  public :  nothing  remained 
to  be  done  but  to  cover  over  the  bases  and  pedestals, 
and  to  give  to  the  walls  and  pillars  the  trifling  repairs 
always  needed  after  thousands  of  heavy  objects  have 
been  moved  into  place. 

The  inauguration  took  place  on  the  1 5'*  of  Novem- 
ber, and  since  then  the  rooms  have  remained  open  to 
visitors.  We  have  given  up  the  whole  of  the  years  igo3 , 
igo6,  igo5,  igo6,  to  the  task  of  correcting,  as 
well  as  might  be,  the  original  classification  which  was 
anything  but  satisfactory.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion 
during  the  time  of  moving,  we  were  obliged  to  retain 
the  rather  unsystematic  arrangement  of  the  objects 
which  prevailed  at  Gizeh,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to 
adapt  the  contents  of  the  former  rooms  to  those  of  our 
present  Museum  without  overcrowding  som£  parts 
and  leaving  others  sparsely  famished,  some  of  the 
rooms  were  too  full  and  others  were  half  empty.  Besides 
this,  the  monuments  which  had  been  acquired  during 
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the  last  three  or  four  years  had  seldom  been  classed 
with  the  objects  of  the  period  to  which  they  properly 
belonged,  but  had  been  placed  provisionally  among 
other  monuments  with  which  they  had  no  connection. 
Some  of  the  Halls  on  the  first  floor  have  become  in 
this  way  a  sort  of  lumber  room,  where  an  accumula- 
tion of  antiquities  of  every  period  is  gartered  togetJisr. 
We  tried,  during  the  last  winter,  to  correct  this  disor- 
der, but  our  task  is  in  part  only  accomplished.  We 
have  made  a  new  classification  of  the  monuments  on 
the  ground  fioor,  but  the  painting  and  the  structural 
alterations  which  have  been  necessary  on  tlie  roof  to 
make  it  water-tight,  have  prevented  the  rearrangement 
of  the  upper  fioor,  which  must  therefore  remain  for 
another  year  as  it  is  at  present,  that  is  to  say,  a  dipdt 
of  antiquities  out  of  which,  as  soon  as  possible,  an 
Egyptian  Museum  will  be  evolved.  Now,  however,  that 
all  those  material  difficulties  are  removed  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  begin  the  classification  on  the  first  fioor, 
during  the  year  igoj. 

Under  the  then  prevailing  conditions,  the  first 
French  edition  of  the  Catalogue  could  only  be  provi- 
sional, I  have  tried  to  m^ike  the  English  editions  more 
complete,  and  I  have  added  to  them  notes  and  descrip- 
tions which  were  wanting  in  the  other.  It  has  cdways 
appeared  to  me  that,  for  collections  such  as  ours  where 
the  nature  of  the  monuments  is  di^cult  to  understand, 
the  most  useful  method  of  writing  a  catalogue  is  not 
to  enumerate  a  vast  quantity  of  objects,  but  rather, 
when  treating  of  each  category  of  monuments,   to 
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explain  their  purpose  and  destmation,  then  to  instance 
some  typical  examples  and  to  leave  it  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  visitor  to  apply  the  principles  thus  learned  to 
the  objects  vohich  attract  his  attention.  It  interests  the 
tourist  very  little  to  be  told  that  n'  a54  or  n*  56o 
is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  some  absolutely  obscure 
Egyptian;  he  voouldfar  rather  learn  vohat  a  stela  or 
a  statue  means ,  vohat  ideas  it  sets  forth  of  life  or  of 
future  existence,  or  vohy  the  scenes  and  inscriptions 
should  be  disposed  in  one  way  rather  than  in  another. 
I  endeavoured  formerly  to  give  the  visitor  such  inform- 
ation, in  the  Guide  to  the  Boulaq  Museum  which 
I  published  in  188 3,  and  I  should  have  liked  to  do 
the  same  for  the  new  Museum.  It  was  not  possible, 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  time  to  do  this  in  the  case  of 
the  French  edition,  but  for  the  English  one  I  have 
been  able  to  treat  of  everything  that  relates  to  the 
larger  monuments,  and  I  hope  to  revise  the  description 
of  the  upper  floor  when  the  classificaiion  of  the  objects 
there  is  completed.  Following  the  same  idea,  I  have 
inserted  into  the  printed  text  figures  of  the  best  statues 
and  steles  or  of  such  objects  which  may  interest  the 
visitor.  As  it  would  have  involved  a  deal  of  expenses  to 
have  the  drawing  and  clichis  made  all  at  once  and  on 
purpose  for  our  Guide,  /  have  asked  from  MM.  Ha- 
chette  in  Paris  permission  to  use  the  vignettes  which 
they  had  made  for  the  illustrated  edition  of  my  Histoire 

ANGIENNE  DES    PEUPLES   DE   l'OrIENT    CLASSIQUE.    They 

granted  it  kindly,  and  the  readers  of  this  book  have  to 
thank  them  for  such  engravings  as  are  to  be  found  in 
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its  pages.  New  clichh  are  being  prepared  f^r  the  next 
EngUsh  and  French  editions. 

The  English  translation  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  QuibeUand  Miss  Pirie,  with  a  patience  and 
care  that  all  its  readers  will  appreciate.  In  the  name 
of  the  translators  and  myself  I  beg  those  who  make 
use  of  our  common  work  to  be  indulgent  towards  the 
errors  and  omissions  that  will  be  found  in  it,  and  to 
point  these  out  to  us.  We  have  tried  to  do  our  readers 
a  service  in  carrying  out  the  work  quickly,  diey  on 
their  part  will  render  us  a  service  in  helping  us  to 
make  it  more  accurate. 

Cairo,  i"  November  1906. 

G.  Maspebo. 
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NOTICE. 


The  Museum  is  open,  during  the  winter  season, 
every  day  but  Friday,  from  9  a.  m.  to  /i  3o  p.  m. 
An  entrance  fee  of  5  P.  T.  is  charged. 

.  Visitors  are  requested  to  leave  their  sticks,  parasols 
or  umbrellas  at  the  entrance.  Smoking  is  strictly 
forbidden. 

No  permission  is  required  to  copy  the  monuments 
exhibited  in  the  Museum,  nor  to  take  photographs 
with  a  hand-camera,  except  for  such  monuments 
which  having  been  given  over  by  private  excavators 
remain  for  a  space  of  three  years  under  the  control 
of  the  inventor.  It  is  forbidden  to  take  squeezes  or 
rubbings ,  or  to  use  a  stand-camera ,  without  obtaining 
permission  from  the  Director. 

Visitors  who  may  wish  to  study  any  monument 
more  closely,  are  informed  that  a  students'  room 
will  be  placed  at  their  disposal  if  they  will  apply  to 
the  Director  or  to  one  of  the  Keepers. 

The  attendant  at  the  door  speaks  the  principal 
European  languages. 
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EGYPTIAN  MUSEUM 


CAIRO. 

b^q 


I 

GROUND  FLOOR. 

The  Ground  Floor  of  the  Museum  contains  the  whole 
collection  of  the  heavier  monuments ,  statues,  stelae,  stone 
sarcophagi  and  architectural  fragments.  These  have  been 
arranged  chronologically,  so  that,  beginning  on  the  left 
of  Ihe  main  entrance ,  we  find  first  the  objects  belonging 
to  the  Memphite  period,  then,  in  succession,  those  of  the 
two  Theban  Empires,  of  the  Saitic  and  Graeco- Roman 
periods,  and  lastly,  on  the  extreme  right,  those  dating 
from  Coptic  times. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  give  an 
account,  or  even  a  summary,  of  the  principal  events  of 
Egyptian  history;  but  it  is  highly  necessary  to  subjoin  a 
list  of  the  dynasties  which  ruled  over  the  country.  Recent 
excavations  have  brought  to  light  monuments  dating  from 
the  eariiest  of  these  dynasties ,  and  have  proved  to  us  that 
the  chronological  order  in  which  they  have  been  handed 
down  by  the  historian  Manetho  of  Sebennytos  is  good 
enough  for  the  time  being. 

ARCHAIC  PERIOD. 

P*  Dynasty  Thiniie B.  C.     5ooo-/i75o 

11"^  Dynasty  Thiniie /i75o-4/i5o 

MEMPHIT£  EMPIRE. 

lU'^  Dynasty  Memphite B.  C.     UBo-Zia/io 

IV***  Dynasty  Memphite /ia/io-SgSo 
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GROUND  FLOOR. 

V*''  Dynasty  Elephantite B.  C.  3950-8700 

VI*^  Dpasty  Mcmphite 37oo-35oo 

Vir"*  Dynasty  Memphile 35oo 

Vlir*'  Dynasty  Memphite 35oo-335o 

IX***  Dynasty  Heracleopolitan 335o-3300 

X**  Dynasty  Heracleopolitan 3200-3ioo 


FIRST  THEBAN  EMPIRE. 


XI***  Dynasty  Theban B.  C.  3ioo-3o5o 

XII*  Dynasty  Theban 3o5o-384o 

Xlir^  Dynasty  Theban aSAo-aioo 

XrV*"*  Dynasty  Xoite 2600-2900 

Xy^  Dynasty  Hyksos  and  Theban 2200-2000 

XVl***  Dynasty  Hyksos 2000-1750 

XVir**  Dynasty  Hyksos  and  Theban 1750-1600 


SECOND  THEBAN  EMPIRE. 


XVIir''  Dynasty  Theban B.  C.  1600-1 368 

XIX*''  Dynasty  Theban t368-i2ao 

XX''*  Dynasty  Theban 1220-1080 

XXP*  Dynasty  Tanile  and  Theban loSo-gSo 

XXII"^  Dynasty  Bubastite 950-800 

XXHP''  Dynasty  Tanite 800-721 


SAITIG  EMPIRE. 

XXIV**'  Dynasty  Saitic B.  C.  721-715 

XX V***  Dynasty  Ethiopian  and  Saitic 715-666 

XXVP''  Dynasty  Saitic 666-525 

XXVn*^  Dynasty  Persian bab-hoS 

XXVHP^  Dynasty  Saitic /108-399 

XXIX*^  Dynasty  Mendesian 399-878 

XXX*''  Dynasty  Sebennytic 378-3io 


There  is  an  uncertainty  either  way  which  amounts  to 
several  centuries  in  all  the  above  dates  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  to  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIP''  Dynasty; 
after  that,  the  possible  variation  is  from  a  quarter  to  half 
a  century,  and  from  the  XXIV*''  Dynasty  onwards,  it  can 
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THE  EGYPTIAN  SPHINX.  3 

only  be  a  few  years.  The  Ptolemies  and  the  fiomaa  Em- 
perors are  not  reckoned  as  forming  dynasties. 

On  entering  the  Museum,  the  visitor  sees,  facing  him 
to  the  north,  the  portico  with  four  pillars,  which  leads 
to  the  Central  Atrium,  while  the  Principal  Gallery  branches 
out,  east  and  west,  on  either  side.  A  little  to  the  front 
of  the  portico  are  placed  : 

1-2.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  i  m.  3o  cent, 
length  2  m.  5o  cent.  —  Kamak. 

Two  sphinxes  with  cartouches  of  Thutmdsis  III.  The 
noses  and  part  of  the  beard  were  restored  in  i^Si  by 
the  sculptor  Parisot.  —  XVIIP*'  Dynasty. 

The  sphinx  was  not,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians,  an 
arbitrary  combination  of  the  body  of  a  lion  with  a  human 
head;  it  was  regarded,  even  by  philosophers  of  the 
Graeco- Roman  period,  as  the  reproduction  of  a  real 
animal,  one  rare  ^indeed,  but  which  might  be  met  with 
in  the  Libyan  or  Ethiopian  desert.  The  union  of  leonine 
strength  with  hnman  intelligence  in  a  single  being  render- 
ed it  highly  to  be  feared;  and  it  was  accordingly  wor- 
shipped as  a  god,  Harakhutti  or  Harmakhuit  (Harmakhis), 
the  rising  and  setting  sun ,  to  whom  the  great  Sphinx  of 
Gizeh  is  dedicated.  The  king  being  the  Son  of  the  Sun  and 
moreover  often  identified  with  this  Harmakhis,  the  kings, 
when  considered  as  guardian  deities  of  the  temples ,  were 
invested  with  the  form  of  the  sphinx.  The  sphinx  of  Gizeh 
is  the  only  isolated  sphinx  figure  known,  otherwise  there 
are  always  pairs  of  sphinxes,  sometimes  forming  long 
avenues  in  front  of  the  temples  which  they  guard  :  the 
feeling  that  the  sphinxes  went  always  by  pairs  was  so 
strong,  that  the  Copts  and  Arabs  supposed  it  to  have  been 
the  case  even  for  the  sphinx  at  Gizeh,  and  made  up  a 
tale  according  to  which  a  second  colossal  sphinx,  facing 
this  one,  was  somewhere  to  be  found  in  the  desert  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Nile.  The  female  sphinx  is  rare  in  Pharaonic 
Egypt;  I  have  only  seen  it  on  some  bas-reliefs  where  it 
represents  a  queen.  There  are  some  royal  sphinxes,  male 
and  female  ,which  hold  jars  of  perfumes  of  water,  offerings 
of  flowers.  These  are  generally  of  bronze  and  of  small 
dimensions. 
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PORTICO  OF  THE  FOUR  PILLARS. 


PORTICO  OF  THE  FOUR  PILLARS. 


Two  colossal  figures  stand  facing  each  other  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  two  southern  columns  : 


3.  —  The  larger  of  these ,  which  is  of  red  granite ,  is 
upwards  of  4  metres  in  height.  It  came  from  Eshmun^n , 
the  ancient  Hermopolis  Magna,  and  was  found  by  sebakh- 
diggers,  in  May  1901,  lying  in  front  of  a  half  ruined 
pylon  on  which  are  long  inscriptions  of  Menephtah  and 
Setul  II..  Notice  of  the  discovery  having  been  given  to  the 
Department  of  Antiquities  by  M.  Perrichon  Bey,  manager  of 
the  sugar  factory  at  Rodah ,  the  statue  was  removed  to  Gizeh. 
It  appears  to  have  been  carved  out  of  an  architrave  from 
an  eariier  temple,  and  traces  of  some  hieroglyphs  belong- 
ing to  the  inscription  on  the  architrave  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  one  of  the  arms ,  especially  part  of  a  cartouche 
which  seems  to  contain  the  praenomen  of  Thutm6sis  III. 
The  monument  had  been  painted ;  there  are  traces  of  red 
colour  on  the  lips  and  eyelids ,  and  of  yellow  in  the  stripes 
ornamenting  the  coufieh.  The  cartouches  inscribed  on  it 
are  those  of  Menephtah,  but  in  reality  it  represents 
Rameses  II  standing  on  the  festival  sign  '^ .  This  Pharaoh , 
having  foreseen  its  probable  usurpation  by  a  successor, 
had  his  cartouche  engraved  underneath  the  base  thanks  to 
this  precaution ,  we  are  enabled  to  ascribe  it  to  the  rightful 
owner.  —  XIX**"  Dynasty. 

4.  —  The  second  figure,  which  is  not  quite  so  large, 
is  of  a  darker  red  granite,  and  was  brought  from  Karnak 
by  M.  Barsanti.  It  represents  the  celebrated  Amen6thes, 
son  of  Hapul ,  who  lived  under  Amen6thes  ( Amanhatpu)  III. 
In  Ptolemaic  times  he  was  regarded  as  a  god,  and  was 
worshipped  at  Thebes  in  the  temple  of  the  Theban  Phtah 
on  the  east  bank  and  in  that  of  Deir-el-Medineh  on  the 
west.  He  stands  erect,  the  left  food  advanced ,  and  wears 
the  short  kilt  and  round  headdress.  —  Ptolemaic  period. 

The  two  northern  pillars  overlooking  the  atrium  have 
been  equally  adorned  each  with  a  colossad  statue  : 
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COLOSSI  OF  RAMESES  II.  5 

5.  Red  Crranite.  —  Height  3  m.  76  cent.  — 
Abydos, 

Colossus  bearing  the  name  of  Sanuosrit  (Usertesen)  III. 
—  Xir^  Dynasty. 

6.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  5  m.  20  cent.  — 
Kamaky  igoS. 

Colossus  bearing  the  name  of  Rameses  II.  —  XIX***  Dyn- 
asty. 

Under  ihe  portico,  on  the  right  and  left,  are  two  large 
wooden  boats  of  pecuKar  construction  (n"'  7  and  8).  They 
are  made,  as  Herodotus  describes  Egyptian  boats,  of  planks 
of  acacia-wood  fitted  together  with  wooden  pegs  and  held 
in  place  by  wooden  dovetails  on  the  inside.  They  have  decks 
and  are  provided  with  two  uprights,  over  which  the 
steering  gear  was  worked.  After  having  served  to.  convey 
the  mummy  and  funeral  pi-ocession  of  the  Pharaoh 
Autuiabri  Horus  of  the  Xlir*"  Dynasty,  they  were  buried 
near  the  pyramid  of  this  monarch  along  with  six  other 
boats  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  were  brought  to  light 
again  by  M.  de  Morgan  in  189^.  Tljey  were  ti*ansferred 
to  the  Gizeh  Museiun  and  put  together  by  M.  Barsanti. 

Behind  the  bark  n"  8,  at  the  south-west  end  of 
the  portico ,  the  stone  chapel  of  a  Memphite  tomb  of  the 
VP**  Dynasty  has  been  built  up. 

111.  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  65  cent.,  breadth 
1  m.  5o  cent.,  depth  2  m.  96  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

Funerary  chamber  of  the  mastaba  of  Doshiri ,  disinterred 
and  brought  to  the  Museum  by  Maspero,  in  i884  :  the 
wooden  sarcophagus  was  placed  on  the  stone  pavement. 
It  is  a  good  example  of  the  oven-shaped  mastabas  of  the 
VP"  Dynasty. 

Retracing  our  steps  after  having  gone  round  the  portico 
of  the  four  pillars ,  and  turning  to  the  left ,  we  enter  the 
WEST  WING  of  the  Principal  Gallery  where  the  series  of 
monuments  belonging  to  the  Memphite  period  commences. 
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As  almost  all  of  these  were  found  in  tombs  and  are  of 
necessity  of  a  funerary  character,  we  can  on]y  understand 
their  meaning  and  importance  by  considering  what  ideas 
the  Egyptians  had  formed  of  the  continuance  of  life  in  a 
human  being  and  of  the  nature  of  the  tomb  in  which  they 
believed  it  to  be  enclosed.  They  regarded  man  as  composed 
of  two  parts  both  equally  perishable,  the  body,  and  a 
soul  which  they  imagined  in  many  different  forms,  as  a 
crane  ^  Bat,  as  a  hawk  or  falcon,  often  human-headed 
\k  ,  as  a  luminous  spectre  ^m  \  Khu,  lakhu  or  as  a 
double  \i  Ka,  Kal.  The  double  was  a  sort  of  second  edition 
of  the  body,  a  projection,  coloured  but  unsubstantial, 
of  the  individual  and  reproducing  him  exactly.  If  the  indi- 
vidual is  a  child,  the  double  looks  a  child,  if  a  woman, 
the  double  looks  a  woman ,  if  a  man ,  the  double  looks  is  a 
man.  The  fate  of  the  dmible  was  elosdy  bound  up  with  that 
of  the  body,  and  when  the  body  decomposed  after  death, 
the  double  would  have  decomposed  along  with  it  had  not 
measures  been  taken  to  preserve  both  by  artificial  means. 
Various  modes  of  conservation  were  employed,  but  the 
chief  were,  at  first  desiccation,  then  mummifying.  The 
continuance  of  the  ha  or  double  was  now  secured  for  so 
long  as  the  body  remained  intact,  but  the  second  existence 
thus  procured  for  it  would  have  been  a  miserable  one ,  had 
no  other  provision  been  made;  for,  left  to  itself,  the 
double  was  unable  to  obtain  the  food  and  all  the  other 
objects  which  were  as  necessary  to  it  now  as  before. 
These,  consequently,  had  to  be  supplied  by  the  living, 
and  indeed,  if  the  living  had  not  done  so  of  their  own 
accord,  they  would  have  been  compelled  to  by  the  double, 
who  would  have  come  by  night  to  remind  them  and  would 
have  glided  into  their  houses  and  into  their  very  bodies, 
to  waste  them  away  by  disease  till  they  too  should  perish 
in  their  turn.  To  avoid  such  persecution ,  the  living  en- 
dowed the  double  with  all  he  required ,  a  tomb  for  him  to 
inhabit  near  the  body,  and  provisions  of  everything  to 
render  his  existence  there  supportable.  Ail  objects  of 
every  sort  which  we  find  in  tombs,  stelae,  sarcophagi, 
statues ,  tables  of  offerings ,  vases  and  domestic  utensils , 
stuffs,  weapons,  grain  and  fruits  are  intended  to  contribute 
to  this  purpose,  by  methods  which  we  shall  describe  as 
the  occasion  presents  itself  in  the  course  of  our  walk 
through  the  Museum. 
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PRINCIPAL  GALLERY, 

WEST  WING. 

And,  to  begin  with,  the  west  wing  of  the  Principd 
Gallery  contains,  between  its  columns,  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  stone  sarcopha^  belonging  to  the  Memphite 
period  and  to  the  first  Thenan  Empire,  while,  behind  most 
of  the  sarcophagi,  large  slelae  of  the  Memphite  period 
have  been  set  up  against  the  wall. 

Southern  Colonnade. 

15.  Alabaster.  —  Length  i  m.  80  cent.  — 
Dahshur. 

One  of  two  fine  sarcophagi  found  at  Dahshur  in  1895 
by  xM.  de  Morgan.  The  base  is  rectangular  and  the  lid 
rounded.  It  has  no  inscription,  but  is  noticeable  for 
beauty  of  material  and  excellence  of  workmanship.  — 
XII*  Dynasty. 

The  stone  sarcophagus  was  modelled  at  every  period 
after  the  wooden  sarcophagus  in  use  at  the  time.  The 
sarcophagus  of  the  Memphite  period,  therefore,  was  carved 
in  imitation  of  wooden  sarcophagi  such  as  the  one  we  see 
on  the  upper  floor,  in  Room  C  (cf.  n"  i4o2),  and  occa- 
sionally the  imitation  was  carried  so  far  as  to  construct  it 
of  separate  stones  arranged  like  planks  of  wood  (cf.  p.  85, 
the  sarcophagus  of  Harhotpu,  and  p'.  1^7,  n"  SqG,  the 
sarcophagus  discovered  by  Naville  in  1906,  —  XI""  Dyn- 
asty), but  more  frequently  the  two  parts,  the  base  and  the 
lid ,  were  each  cut  out  of  a  single  block  of  slone.  The  lid 
is  not  very  thick;  it  is  flat  inside,  but  variable  in  its  outer 
form ,  sometimes  either  flat  or  very  slightly  curved ,  some- 
times rounded  and  finished  at  the  ends  by  a  kind  of 
rectangular  plinth  set  endways.  It  is  by  no  means  rare  to 
find  on  the  sides  or  ends  large  knobs  or  bosses  projecting, 
in  order  to  give  a  better  bold  to  the  workmen  when 
lowering  it  into  place.  The  base  is  usually  of  an  oblong 
shape ,  the  stone  finely  dressed  on  the  sides ,  but  left  almost , 
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if  not  completely,  rough  bdow.  It  was  either  enclosed  in 
a  cavity  specially  prepared,  or  else  concealed  with  saiid, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  rites  connected  with 
the  consecration  of  the  tomb. 

A  very  hard  stone  was  generally  selected,  black  or  red 
granite,  red  sandstone ,.  breccia  of  different  colours,  and, 
more  rarely,  white  limestone  or  alabaster.  The  materials 
which  often  had  to  be  brought  from  a  great  distance,  as 
far  even  as  the  first  cataract  or  the  desert  East  of  the  NHe, 
were  extremely  expensive  for  private  individuals :  it  some- 
times happened  that  a  Pharaoh,  wishing  to  recompense  one 
of  his  officers ,  presented  him  with  the  entire  decoration 
of  his  tomb.  This  was  geherally  of  fine  limestone  from 
Turah  (cf.  p.  ii,  n*  16).  Should  the  sarcophagus  have 
got  broken  by  an  accident  during  the  transport  or  the 
stone  cutting,  the  fragments  were  put  together  as  well 
as  possible  with  a  cement  which  was  painted  the  colour 
of  the  stone  (cf.  p.  20 ,  nMy).  The  base  and  the  lid  were 
fitted  to  each  other  by  means  of  grooves ,  the  arrangement 
of  which  varied  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  workman; 
most  frequently  the  projecting  border  was  on  the  lid 
(cf.  p.  93,  n**  27,  p.  aS,  n°  29,  and  n"  3i).  WTien 
the  two  parts  were  put  together,  a  thin  layer  of  mortar, 
of  homrah  or  lime ,  was  run  in  between  them  which 
speedily  became  very  hard  :  it  is  easier  to  break  a  wall  of 
the  sarcophagus  than  to  detach  the  lid.  This  firm  cement 
protected  the  interior  very  effectively  against  possible  causes 
of  destruction  from  the  outer  air,  from  rain,  from  insects, 
even  from  robbers ,  and  the  dried  or  mummified  body  was 
given  every  chance  of  the  indefinitely  prolonged  duration 
which  was  believed  to  be  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  double  and  the  other  forms  of  l;uman  survival.  The 
sarcophagus  was  consequently  one  of  the  most  necessary 
parts  of  the  tomb  equipment,  not  only  for  the  happiness 
of  the  dead  man,  but  for  his  very  existence. 

It  was  called  the  Lord  of  Life  ^^  ft  'T^  or  the  chest 
of  the  Living  ^^  fi  ''*^;  it  was  regarded,  like  the  entire 
tomb,  as  the  House  of  Eternity  ^^  V^,  and  this  concep- 
tion modified  to  a  considerable  extent  the  form  with  which 
it  was  invested.  Several  of  our  finest  sarcophagi  are 
ornamented  on  their  four  sides  with  designs  which 
give  the  effect  of  a  princely  dwelling  house  of  the  period. 
Take,  for  instance,  that  of  prince  Khufutanukhu  of  the 
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IV*''  Dynasty  (cf.  p.  94 ,  n*  99).  In  the  centre  of  each  of  the 
long  sides,  the  sculptor  carved  a  door  with  its  lintel  and 
door-posts  and  all  its  panelling  of  vertical  and  horizontal 
grooves,  then,  on  either  side,  he  cut  three  longitudinal 
grooves,  which  terminate  in  an  ornament  formed  by  two 
lotus  stems  intertwined.  There  is  no  door  on  the  ends  of  the 
sarcophagus,  only  a  single  panel  with  three  grooves.  The 
inscriptions  conlain  ihe  name  of  the  deceased,  his  titles, 
formulae  of  adoration  in  honour  of  the  gods  Osiris  and 
Anubis ;  and  their  purport  is  firstly  to  secure  to  Khufui- 
linukhu  the  perpetual  possession  of  his  sarcophagus- 
dwelling-house,  and  secondly  to  procure  him,  while  in 
the  sarcophagus,  the  provisions  necessary  for  his  subsis- 
tence. The  sarcophagus  therefore,  considered  as  a  bouse, 
could  take  the  place  of  the  tomb  itself,  or  if  not  of  the 
entire  tomb ,  at  least  of  that  part  of  it  where  the  body  was 
laid,  the  funeral  vault.  If  this  latter  were  left  undeco- 
rated,  or  if  the  decoration  were  destroyed,  the  double 
remained  independent  of  it,  and  in  assured  possession  of 
continued  life  so  long  as  his  sarcophagus  lasted.  He  was 
able  to  inhabit  it  along  with  the  dead  body,  and  to  enter 
or  leave  it  at  will,  and  if  the  door  marked  on  the  walls 
was  not  absolutely  indispensable  to  him,  it  certainly  facili- 
tated the  freedom  of  his  movements. 

As  always  in  Egypt,  this  idea  of  the  sarcophagus,  once 
adopted ,  was  developed  with  rigorous  logic  to  its  utmost 
limits.  We  have  not  yet  enough  material  to  enable  us  to 
follow  each  successive  step  in  this  development,  but  the 
wood  and  stone  sarcophagi  of  the  Xr*"  and  XIP''  Dynasties 
which  we  possess,  shew  us  the  process  already  far  advanc- 
ed. Granted  that  the  sarcophagus  was  a  sort  of  epitome 
of  the  entire  vault,  considered  as  the  dwelling  house  of  the 
dead  man,  it  became  necessary  to  decorate  it  with  all  the 
figures  and  inscriptions  proper  to  the  vault  itself.  The 
scenes  of  every  day  life ,  such  as  crowded  the  walls  of  the 
outer  chapel,  were  not  reproduced  here,  only  the  facsimile 
of  the  doors  which  served  for  the  going  and  coming  of 
the  double,  and  the  pictures  of  his  provisions,  weapons, 
clothing,  the  granaries  or  chests  which  contained  these,  the 
list  of  the  oiferings  made  to  him  by  his  own  descendants, 
the  magic  or  religious  texts  by  means  of  which  he  was 
enabled  to  exist  in  his  retreat,  or  to  circulate  throughout 
the  universe  in  quest  of  the  particular  paradise  which 
pleased  him  most. 
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When  we  examine  the  wooden  (cf.  p.  39,  n*  9  3)  or 
the  stone  sarcophagi  of  the  Xll"*  Dynasty,  which  are  in 
the  West  wing  of  tbe  Principal  Gallery,  we  perceive  that 
their  exterior  decoration  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
sarcophagi  of  theMemphite  Empire;  the  dead  man's  name, 
his  tides,  funerary  formulae,  and,  either  on  all  the  four 
sides,  or  at  least  on  the  side  which  is  turned  to  the  east,  we 
see  a  false  door,  and,  still  on  the  east  side,  the  two  eyes 
^  ^g  which  were  placed  above  doors.  We  shall  give , 
when  we  come  to  describe  the  oldest  wooden  sarcophagi 
which  are  exhibited  above  in  Room  C'  of  the  first  floor, 
the  reason  why  those  two  eyes  were  engraved  on  this 
special  spot;  let  us  understand  for  the  present  that  they 
mark  exactly  the  place  behind  which  the  face  of  the  dead 
body  was  laid. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  interior  which,  in  Memphite 
times,  was  always  plain,  is  now  decorated  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  same  way  as  the  tomb  chamber.  The  doors 
are  painted  on  the  walls ,  with  bolts  for  the  double  to  draw 
as  he  goes  out,  and  to  replace  when  he  comes  back,  so  as 
to  shut  himself  safely  in ;  on  the  east  wall  is  the  menu  of 
the  funeral  feast,  and  over  all  the  walls  an  accumulation 
of  foodstuffs,  furniture,  weapons,  tools,  toilet  objects  and 
clothing,  and,  besides  these,  below  the  figures,  sometimes 
even  on  the  floor  of  the  coffin,  are  prayers  taken  from 
the  diflferent  funeral  rituals.  Here  too,  the  wooden 
sarcophagi  served  as  model  to  those  in  stone.  They  were 
covered  with  scenes  and  texts  written  in  hieratic  with 
black  ink,  the  headings  of  the  chapters  being  in  red;  and, 
in  imitation  of  these,  the  interior  (p.  91,  n*  19),  and 
subsequently  the  exterior  (sarcophagus  of  Harhotpu ,  p.  87) 
of  the  sarcophagi  in  white  limestone  were  covered  with 
inscriptions  also.  These  were  not  in  hieroglyphic  charac- 
ters cut  in  the  stone,  but  in  hieratic  drawn  in  with  ink. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  after  the  Xl'**  and  Xll"*  Dynasties, 
there  are  often  two  rectangular  sarcophagi  belonging  to 
the  same  burial.  One  is  inside  the  other  and  there  may 
be  also  a  mummy-shaped  coffin  laid  in  the  sarcophagus. 
The  reason  of  there  being  two  of  these  is.  explained  by 
the  nature  of  the  material  used;  as  wood  decays  rather 
easily,  it  was  believed  that  the  outer  sarcophagus  might 
act  as  a  covering  for  the  inner  one,  and  so  increase  the 
protection  afforded  to  the  body.  The  decoration  of  the 
two   sarcophagi   is   identical,    which   makes  it  clear  to 
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my  mind  that  the  reduplication  was  not  caused  by  any 
development  of  a  religious  idea,  but  (bat  the  second 
was  simply  intended  to  give  the  double  a  belter  chance. 
To  explain  the  presence  of  Ihe  mummy-shaped  colBn,  we 
must  remember  that  the  individual  having  been  disfigured 
by  the  desiccation  or  mummification  so  as  to  render  him 
almost  unrecognisable,  the  effort  had  been  made,  even 
from  early  times,  to  restore  to  him  a  more  presentable 
physiognomy,  by  placing  a  mask  of  cartonnage  or  painted 
linen  over  his  head  which  reproduced  his  features ,  and  by 
enclosing  the  body  in  a  sheath  of  some  similar  substance 
which  corresponded  to  the  general  outline  of  it.  The  whole 
was  encased  in  a  sarcophagus  of  wood  or  stone,  and  the 
cartonnage  formed  an  additional  barrier  against  destruc- 
tion. In  course  of  time  it  was  seen  that  this  inner  defence 
would  gain  in  strength  by  being  made  of  wood  instead 
of  cartonnage  or  canvas ,  and  substituting  for  a  cartonnage 
with  human  face  a  wooden  casing  of  the  same  form.  In 
this  manner  a  wooden  coffin  was  added  to  the  sarcophagus 
of  w^ood  or  stone  :  such  coffins  first  are  known  to  us  from 
the  time  of  the  Vr*"  Dynasty.  Precisely  as  the  second 
wooden  rectangular  sarcophagus  is  only  a  duplication  of 
the  first,  so  the  wooden  mummy -shaped  coffin  is  a 
duplication  of  the  caitonnage;  the  more  the  outer 
envelopes  were  mulliphed ,  the  greater  were  the  chances 
of  duration  for  the  body,  and ,  consequently,  of  prolonged 
life  for  the  double. 


16.  Limestone.  —  Height  3  m.  17  cent.,  breadth 
2  m..  i4  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

Stela  of  the  chief  royal  physician  Sakhimkhitini^nukhu 
contemporary  with  King  Sahuri.  He  tells  us  in  his 
inscriptions  how  the  Pharaoh ,  as  a  reward  for  his  long 
services,  sent  to  the  quarries  of  Turah  for  the  fine  white 
limestone  necessary  for  the  decoration  of  his  tomb,  and 
presented  it  to  him.  —  V"*  Dynasty. 

The  name  of  stelae  is  given  to  slabs  of  stone  of  variable 
dimensions,  i^clangular  below,  and  at  the  top  either  rect- 
angular or  more  or  less  rounded.  They  were  sometimes 
mounted  separately  on  a  pedestal,  so  that  both  faces,  and 
if  necessary  the  sides  might  be  utilised  (cf.  p.  100,  n°  260 
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and  p.  lei ,  Q**  s6&),  but  more  frequendy  they  were  set 
up  against  a  wall;  at  times,  when  the  position  allowed  it, 
they  were  not  carved  out  of  a  separate  block  of  stone , 
but  out  of  the  side  of  the  rock  or  wall  itself.  At  every 
period  stelae  necessarily  belonged  to  one  of  two  categories : 
they  were  either  funeral  monuments,  which  are  ofltenest 
met  with  in  subterranean  tomb  chambers,  or  they  were 
votive  monuments  dedicated  by  kings  or  private  perso- 
nages in  temples  or  other  public  places.  Those  to  be  seen 
in  the  Principal  Gallery  and  the  Rooms  of  the  Memphite 
period  (A-F)  are  almost  all  funerary  stelae. 

The  stelae  of  ihe  Memphite  period  represent  the  facade 
of  a  house,  or,  more  correcfly,  a  doorway,  sometimes 
.framed  in  by  the  facade  in  the  centre  of  which  it  opened 
(cf.  p.  53,  n"  97-98)  but  oftenest  without  this  facade. 
That  it  was  originally  a  real  door,  by  which  the  chamber 
of  the  dead  man  communicated  with  the  chambers 
accessible  to  the  living,  no  one  can  doubt  who  considers 
the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  posts,  lintel, 
cornice,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  inscriptions  are 
distributed  over  them.  But ,  as  it  was  important  to  protect 
the  body  and  its  tomb  outfit  from  the  ravages  of  time  or 
of  evilly-disposed  mortals ,  it  was  very  eariy  found  conven- 
ient to  cut  off  entirely  all  communication  between  the 
funerary  vault  and  the  outer  world.  The  opening  was 
walled  up  by  large  blocks ,  if  necessary,  and ,  afterwards , 
even  this  precaution  being  thought  inadequate ,  a  separate 
entrance  was  made  to  the  funerary  chamber  which  was 
concealed  as  well  as  possible ,  and  the  outlines  only  of  the 
former  doorway  were  carved  in  relief  upon  the  west  wall 
of  the  last  of  the  chambers  accessible  to  the  living,  at 
the  part  behind  which  it  was  known  that  the  deceased  was 
lurking.  This  false  door  was  at  first  an  integral  part  of 
the  wail,  and  built,  like  the  rest  of  it,  of  stone  blocks 
fitted  together,  but  in  course  of  time  it  came  to  be  regarded 
as  an  object  independent  of  the  general  construction ,  and 
it  was  made  of  a  slab  of  stone,  which  was  fixed  on  the 
wall  at  the  point  where  the  false  door  had  generally  been 
placed.  This  last  step  constituted  the  stela  as  we  know  it 
in  the  Memphite  period ,  and  the  successive  modifications 
which  it  had  undergone  had  not  altered  in  any  respect  the 
ideas  which  had  prevailed  formerly  regarding  it.  Like 
the  door  and  the  false  door  which  preceded  it,  the 
Memphite  stela  was  at  once  the  Kiblah  which  marked 
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the  direction  where  the  dead  man  was  to  be  sought,  and 
the  opening  through  which  he  passed  when  entering 
or  leaving  fis  house.  And ,  just  as  formerfy  the  provisions 
which  were  brought  for  him  were  laid  before  the  real 
door  and  afterwards  before  the  false  door,  so  now  the 
offerings  were  heaped  up  before  the  door-shaped  stela, 
that  he  might  come  out  to  receive  them  through  this 
fictitious  opening,  as  he  had  formerly  come  through  the  . 
actual  one.  There  are  some  monuments  which  make  this 
very  clear.  In  the  tomb  of  Maruruka-Mari  (Mera)  at  Sakka- 
rah  (f]g.  i),  the  space  in  the  middle  of  (he  stela  is  not  left 
empty,  but  the  statue  of  the  deceased  is  seen  in  it,  its 
face  turned  outwards,  its  left  foot  advanced,  preparing 
to  descend  a  flight  of  four  steps  into  the  chapel.  The 
movement  is  so  true  and  lifelike  that,  in  the  dim  lamp- 
light, those  present  at  the  funeral  service  must  have  had 
the  sensation  of  the  actual  presence  of  the  dead  man 
among  them.  On  the  stela  of  Nutirnofir  which  we  shall 
see  in  Room  A  (cf.  p.  87,  n"  65)  the  double,  represented 
by  his  statue,  is  standing  up,  also  in  the  middle  of  his 
door-stela,  but  his  feet  are  close  together.  In  the  tomb  of 
Nofirsimuphtah  at  Sakkarah,  the  whole  figure  of  the 
defunct  is  not  shewn ,  but  half  the  body  is  seen  emerging 
firom  the  other  world.  Lastly,  on  the  stela  of  Nibari, 
which  is  of  the  XX*''  Dynasty,  but  is  modelled  on  the 
form  of  the  Mempliite  stela,  the  body  has  entirely 
disappeared  and  only  the  head  is  seen  (cf.  Room  P, 
n*  55 1).  Thus  we  have,  in  four  acts,  the  material 
representation  of  what  was  effected  by  means  of  the  stela. 
Nibari  raises  his  head,  Nofirsimuphtah  lifts  himself  to 
half  his  height  above  the  barrier  which  divides  him 
fi:om  the  living  world,  Nutirnofir  shews  himself  entirely, 
but  awaits  motionless  ihe  end  of  the  sacrifice,  Man  is  mov- 
ing forwards  to  gather  up  the  offerings  which  are  laid 
before  him. 

The  more  ancient  the  Memphite  stelae  are,  the  more 
nearly  does  their  form  approximate  to  the  rectangular  door 
of  the  tomb  vault.  Tiake,  for  instance,  that  of  the  Royal 
cousin  Shairi  (cf.  p.  34,  n°  61)  and  that  of  Khabiusokari, 
surnamed  Hatesu  (cf.  p.  34,  n"  60),  and  you  see  that  they 
have  absolutely  the  aspect  of  a  door,  rather  low  and 
narrow  with  the  central  panel  closed.  The  decoration  and 
inscriptions  correspond  to  the  idea  of  their  purpose,  as  I 
have  explained  it.  The  inscriptions  on  the  lintel  and  on 
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Slela  In  Lbe  Tomb  of  Maruruka  (Sakkarah). 
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the  round  bar  tell  us  the  name  and  estate  of  the  owner 
of  the  tomb.  The  scene  at  the  back  of  the  niche ,  on  the  blocks 
which  wall  up  the  opening ,  shews  us  what  happens  behind 
the  door,  within  the  vault,  when  the  proprietor  has  taken 
possession  of  the  offerings.  He  is  seated  before  the  low 
table  on  which  his  meal  is  to  be  served,  and  before  him, 
above  him  and  below  him  are  drawn  or  carved  the  food 
and  other  belongings  which  provide  for  his  needs.  In  the 
thickness  of  the  door-posts  are  servants  in  rows  one  above 
another,  who  bring  the  provisions  which  are  to  be  laid 
on  the  table  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  The  outer  side 
of  the  door-posts  is  either  plain,  or  embellished  with 
lines  of  inscription  which  are  terminate  in  a  figure  of 
the  proprietor.  Here  all  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
door  are  in  their  proper  place  and  in  their  due  proportion , 
but,  later,  they  lose  their  architectural  signification  and 
come  to  be  no  more  than  an  assemblage  of  lines ,  where 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  trace  their  original  purport.  Even 
while  the  stela  is  still  of  enormous  dimensions,  like  that  of 
Sakhimkhitini^nukhu  (cf.  pi.  1 1 ,  n°  1 6) ,  neither  the  door- 
posts, nor  the  embrasure  nor  the  opening  have  suitable 
dimensions;  they  are  only  narrow  bands,  one  projecting 
a  few  centimetres  before  the  other.  Besides  their  being 
thus  carried  out  on  an  almost  flat  surface,  all  these  parts 
and  their  decoration  were  still  more  distorted  from  their 
original  character  by  the  Egyptian  rules  of  perspeclive. 
The  artists  generally  composed  their  scenes  in  vertical 
planes  which  were  arranged  in  any  number  of  registers 
b^inning  from  the  lowest.  The  register  next  the  ground 
was  the  plane  nearest  the  spectator,  and  the  successive 
rasters  shove  this ,  up  to  the  top ,  I'epresent  planes  always 
further  and  further  distant.  On  this  principle ,  the  scene 
of  what  took  place  within  the  tomb  chamber  had  to  be 
removed  from  the  back  of  the  niche,  and  inserted  above 
the  lintel ,  and  to  make  room  for  it ,  the  lintel  had  to  be 
separated  from  the  band  which  supported  the  cornice. 
The  outer  sides  of  the  door-posts  then  were  made  to  project 
a  little  beyond  the  sides  of  the  recess,  and  finsdly  the  niche 
which  had  replaced  the  primitive  door  became  no  more 
than  a  long,  narrow  groove;  the  rounded  bar  became 
short  and  often  nearly  flat,  and  with  such  a  small  surface 
that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  engrave  the  name  on  it. 
The  stela  after  all  these  modifications  looked  more  like  the 
facade  of  a  house  than  like  the  door  of  a  room,  and  it 
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was,  in  fact,  sometimes  regarded  as  the  copy  of  a  real 
facade.  The  stelae  of  Silu  (fig.  a),  for  instance  (cf.  p.  53, 


Fig.  2.  —  Stela  of  Situ. 

n"  97-98),  have  tlie  same  kind  of  decoration  as  I  have 
noted  on  the  sarcophagi,  the  door  in  the  middle  with 
its  leaves  and  posis;  ahove,  instead  of  the  usual  scene,  is 
an  epitome  of  the  system  of  projections  and  recesses  seen 
over  the  doors  of  houses ,  and  on  either  side  the  three  prism- 
atic grooves  (cf.  p.  20,  9  2-2  4).  But,  as  this  style  of  orna- 
mentation had  the  di^awback  of  leaving  very  litde  space 
for  the  inscriptions  which  gave  to  the  monument  its 
religious  value ,  it  was  but  Ultle  used;  and  those  arran- 
gements were  adopted  which  we  see  on  the  stela  of 
Sakhimkhitinianukhu  (cf.  p.  1 1 ,  n°  16),  where  any  change 
which  was  made  was  in  the  direction  of  simplicity  rather 
than  of  complexity  of  the  lines. 
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The  inscriptions  which  completed  the  stela  and  defined 
the  use  of  it,  were  multiplied  and  developed  together 
with  the  modifications  of  its  outward  form.  In  the  begin- 
ning ,  they  were  suited  to  the  door  shape.  On  the  round 
bar  was  the  name,  on  the  door-posts  the  name  again 
preceded  by  titles,  and  with  the  seated  or  upright  figure 
of  the  proprietor  at  the  foot  :  on  the  flat  lintel  was  a 
pious  formula  invoking  the  protection  of  the  gods  whose 
special  function  it  was  to  watch  over  the  dead.  When  these 
formulae  were  first  drawn  up ,  which  was  probably  before 
the  historic  age,  at  Heliopolis,  these  deities  were,  Osiris, 
generally  referred  to  as  the  great  god  1 1 ,  and  the  dog 
god  Anubis,  and  they  were  not  arbitrarily  chosen  for  their 
office  of  guardianship,  but  according  to  the  Egyptian 
tradition  of  the  origin  of  funeral  rites.  It  was  believed  that 
Anubis ,  the  good  jackal  or  dog ,  lord  of  the  sacred  land 
\^  ^^  Tau-Zosir,  had  invented  the  processes  of  desiccation 
and  swathing  by  means  of  which  the  duration  of  the  body, 
and  with  it  of  the  double ,  could  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  He 
was  lord  of  the  swathing-bands ,  dweller  in  the  wrappings 
-|-  *  Amui-mty  and  in  the  city  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  grave  wrappings.  But  the  dead  thus  embalmed 
by  the  processes  of  Anubis  passed  their  time  under  most 
miserable  conditions;  they  were  plunged  in  perpetual 
g^oom  and  were  inert  and  incapable  of  ever  returning  to  enjoy 
the  light  of  the  worid.  Osiris  was  the  first  of  the  dead  who 
escaped  from  this  wTetched  state.  His  wife  Isis,  his  sister 
Nephthys ,  his  son  Horus ,  aided  by  Anubis  the  embalmer 
and  by  Thoth  the  magician,  discovered  the  means  of 
revivifying  his  mummy  and  restoring  to  him  the  use  of 
ail  his  members ;  they  rendered  him  capable  of  entering 
on  a  new  existence  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  quitting  his 
tomb  and  ascending  to  heaven ,  there  to  reign  in  a  glorious 
island-paradise ,  the  fields  of  lalu ,  where  he  received  the 
souls  of  the  Egyptians  who  had  worshipped  him  while 
they  lived  on  earth.  The  rites  which  resuscitated  the  god 
were  equally  powerful  when  exercised  upon  his  worship- 
pers; the  dead  were  identified  with  Osiris,  rose  from  theii* 
tomb  and  went  forth  upon  the  earth  during  the  day,  repair- 
ing if  they  wished  it  to  the  fields  of  lalu.  It  was  natural , 
therefore ,  that  these  two  divinities  should  be  invoked  upon 
the  funeral  stela ,  for  they  were  the  patrons  of  the  dead. 

But  as  the  stela  was  the  equivalent  of  the  door  before 
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which  were  laid  the  heaps  of  provisions  for  the  double, 
what  the  formula  expressly  demanded  was  the  presence 
or  the  continual  arrival  of  these  provisions.  It  would  seem 
that,  primarily,  the  gods  were  addressed  direciiy,  but, 
in  the  formula  as  we  know  it ,  there  comes  between  them 
and  the  dead  the  king  as  an  intercessor,  he  being  the  son 
of  a  god  and  himself  a  god  and  alone  having  the  right  to 
approach  the  gods.  The  king  was  to  give  a  table  of 
offerings  1  ^^  A  to  Anubis  and  to  the  Great  God,  and  in 
their  turn  Anubis  and  the  Great  God  (Osiris)  would  each 
give  a  table  of  offerings ,  ^  ^^  A  "^  and  j*j  _t-. ,  that 
they  might  grant  to  the  dead  man  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  especially  that  meal  of  bread,  cakes,  wine  and  beer, 
which  would  suffice  for  his  needs  if  no  other  was  forth- 
coming, and  which  was  called  Par-kheruu  H-*®*  that 
which  comes  forth  by  the  voice,  for  reasons  which  we  shall 
explain  further  on  when  treating  of  the  table  of  offerings 
(cf.  p.  35-87).  "^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  fundamental  idea  of  the 
formula,  but  it  developed,  as  the  door  gradually  became 
transformed  into  a  stela  and  as  the  space  available  for 
inscription  increased.  On  the  large  stela  of  the  Memphite 
period,  everything  is  enumerated  which  could  contribute 
to  the  well-being  of  the  double  and  of  the  soul  both  in  and 
out  of  the  tomb ,  and  the  inscription  was  distributed  over 
the  lintels  and  door-posts.  There  was  nan  excellent  burial 
in  his  tomb  on  the  western  bank,  among  the  loyal  subjects, 
the  friends  of  the  Great  Godn ,  then  the  meals  at  all  the 
great  festivals  of  the  year  which  are  carefully  mentioned  by 
name,  and  the  power  of  leaving  the  tomb,  of  npassing  over 
all  the  good  roads n  of  heaven,  trover  which  the  subjects  of  the 
Great  God  have  the  right  to  pass^.  Thus,  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  the  purpose  and  intention  of  the  stela  was 
increased  extremely.  It  no  longer  secured  to  the  double  only 
his  material  existence  near  the  body;  it  now  permitted 
him  to  go  in  search  of  a  less  dreary  abode  than  his  tomb. 
We  noted  that  the  stela  was  placed  on  the  west  wall 
of  the  chapel  and  that  it  marked  the  site  of  the  hidden 
vault.  When  the  chapel  was  decorated,  the  stela  and  the 
table  of  offerings  which  was  its  necessary  adjunct  naturally 
became  the  cuhninating  point  of  the  scheme  of  decoration. 
We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  decoration  of  the  tomb 
was  not  left  to  the  taste  of  the  owner  or  the  artist,  but 
was  rigidly  conformed  to  rules  laid  down  beforehand  to 
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secure  the  frdfilment  of  its  functions.  For  example ,  if  we 
see  depicted  on  the  wali  ali  the  pi-ocesses  of  cultivation, 
hoeing  the  ground,  ploughing,  sowing,  reaping,  binding 
into  sheaves,  carrying  the  sheaves  on  donkey  back, 
threshing,  measuring  the  grain  in  busliels  and  storing 
it  in  granaries,  or  again,  all  scenes  of  the  life  of  cattle, 
the  birth  of  calves,  the  grazing  in  the  fields,  the  change 
of  pastures  according  to  the  season,  the  crossing  of  canals, 
the  registration  of  the  number  of  the  herds,  then  th3 
selection  of  the  ox  for  the  oiTering,  its  presentation, 
slaughter  and  cutting  up,  it  is  because  all  these  were 
the  necessary  preliminaries  to  the  sacrifice;  they  provided 
the  material  for  the  funerary  feast,  and  without  them  it 
was  impossible  for  living  or  dead  to  be  supplied  with 
the  needful  bread  and  meat.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
the  other  scenes,  weaving,  carpentering,  shoanaking, 
brewing  of  beer,  burning  of  pottery,  even  to  fishing  and 
hunting  in  the  marshes;  all  these  contributed  to  the  sup- 
port and  amusement  of  the  deceased.  All  the  products  of 
these  several  operations  arrived  of  necessity  at  the  stela 
and  the  table  of  ofiFerings  beside  it,  for  it  was  before  the 
stela  that  were  laid  the  viands,  the  bread,  the  liquors, 
and  the  stuffs,  perfumes,  fruits,  flowers  and  the  rest; 
and  it  was  from  the  stela  that  the  dead  man  came  forth 
and  gathered  up  all  the  objects  which  were  there  placed  for 
him.  When  making  the  offering,  the  person  officiating, 
whether  a  priest,  a  relative,  or  a  friend,  recited  over  each 
object  a  formula  appropriate  to  its  nature.  If  this  formula 
was  correctly  pronounced,  in  the  required  tone  and  with 
the  prescribed  gesture,  its  effect  was  infallible.  At  first  it 
was  the  dead  man  himsdf  who  came  forth  '-^  parw  at  the 
voice  1  kheruu  which  sunmioned  him;  in  later  times  it 
was  the  object  which  came  forth  at  the  voice ,  so  that  the 
funerary  feast,  thus  called  forth,  was  entitled  the 
par-kheruu,  that  which  comes  forth  by  the  voice.  What 
thus  came  forth  was  not  the  object  itself,  but  its  double 
which  went  out  to  meet  the  double  of  its  master,  and  thus 
the  material  part  of  the  object  could  by  used  by  the  living. 
By  an  easy  transition,  the  actual  presentation  of  an  object 
came  to  be  regarded  as  not  indispensable,  but  facsimiles 
were  good  enough  and  it  was  even  believed  that  if  (he 
formula  was  recited  before  the  stela,  the  magic  effect 
would  be  accomplished ,  and  the  dead  man's  double  would 
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receive  the  double  of  the  provisions.  For  this ,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  specify  distinctly  the  name  of  the  individual  for 
whom  the  ofifering  was  intended  and  he  would  immediately 
receive  it,  and  as  the  name  was  always  insciihed  on  the  stela 
with  his  position,  his  titles,  and  sometimes  his  ancestry,  it 
only  I'emained  to  read  the  general  formula  of  offerings 
on  the  stela  to  bring  about  Ihe  result  as  if  the  complete 
sacrifice  had  been  offered.  Thus  the  slela,  by  itself,  was 
an  adequate  provision  for  the  deceased,  even  if  all  Ihe 
decoration  of  the  chapel  disappeared.  If  it  was  read  by 
a  priest,  or  a  member  of  the  family,  or  even  by  a  chance 
passer-by,  it  assured  the  well-being  of  Ihe  dead  man  as 
well  as  lip  the  tomb  had  remained  intact  and  the  family 
had  regularly  celebrated  the  worship  of  their  ancestor's. 
The  stela,  therefore,  was  the  equivalent  of  the  w^hole 
chapd ,  and  could  replace  it  completely  for  all  purposes. 
We  see  the  development  of  this  conception  carried  to  its 
fuithest  during  the  Memphite  Empire,  and  it  naturdly 
influenced  the  outward  appearance  of  the  stela.  The 
resemblance  to  the  door  from  which  it  was  derived  was 
remote  even  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  and  gra- 
dually was  entu*ely  lost.  The  lines  which  recalled  the  door- 
posts ,  the  recess ,  the  cross  bar,  and  the  lintel  disappeared , 
the  surface  became  plain,  and  we  only  see  a  flat  centre 
piece  surrounded  by  a  border  and  sminounted  by  a 
cornice;  often  even  these  are  wanting  and  the  stela  is  only 
a  rectangular  slab  on  which  the  scenes  and  inscriptions  of 
the  primitive  stela  are  grouped  in  a  novel  manner.  The 
scene  of  the  deceased  sitting  before  his  table  was  at  first 
the  essential  part  of  it,  with  the  formula  of  prayei*  to  the 
two  gods  on  either  side;  afterwards  there  were  added  por- 
traits of  the  members  of  the  family  who  made  the  offering 
and  who  formerly  were  figured  outside  the  stela,  on  the 
portion  of  the  wall  adjoining  it.  Lastly,  we  find  occasionally 
engraved  on  it  the  figures  of  the  inteniiediary  deities  of  the 
offering ,  or  the  two  eyes  are  drawn  in  the  place  w  here  the 
figure  of  the  deceased  used  to  be  seen ,  sitting  at  his  meal. 
Such  was  the  position  at  the  end  of  the  Memphite  period. 

17.  Red  Granite.  —  Length  2  m.  2  o  cent.  —  Gizeh. 

Sarcophagus  in  the  form  of  a  house,  brought  to  the 
Museum  in  1902.  The  right  side,  which  had  been  broken 
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and  put  together  in  ancient  times ,  has  been  restored  with 
the  original  fragments  by  M.  Barsanti.  It  belonged  to  a 
royal  prince  called  Kh^fimtnu,  perhaps  one  of  the  sons  of 
Ghephren.  —  IV'  Dynasty. 

18.  Limestone.  —  Height  fi  m.  /19  cent.,  breadth 

1  m.  8/i  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

Stela  of  the  nobleman  Phtahhotpu.  He  is  perhaps  the 
author  or  compiler  of  the  oldest  book  in  the  world ,  the 
collection  of  precepts  and  moral  maxims  preserved  for  us 
in  the  Prisse  Papyrus.  —  V**"  Dynasty. 

19.  White  Limestone.  —  Height  i  m.  i5  cent., 
length  9  m.  35  cent.,  breadth  1  metre.  —  Sheikh 
Abd-eUGumah. 

Sarcophagus  of  Dagai.  As  often  occurs  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Theban  Empire,  there  is  only  a  base  and  no 
hd.  Forgotten  since  the  time  of  Lepsius,  who  copied  it 
more  than  sixty  years  ago,  it  was  rediscovered  in  188a, 
and  removed  to  the  Museum  in  April  i883.  It  has  no 
decoration  on  the  outside,  except  a  single  line  of  uncolour- 
ed  hieroglyphs,  where  we  read  the  name  of  the  defunct, 
and,  near  the  head  on  the  east  side,  the  two  eyes  which, 
being  just  at  the  place  where  the  face  of  the  dead  body 
was  lying  (see  p.  10),  marked  the  entrance  to  the  eternal 
dwelling  place.  The  interior  is  richly  decorated  and  shows 
us  the  house  made  ready  for  its  inmate.  On  the  east  and 
corresponding  to  the  two  eyes  on  the  outside,  is  the 
principal  door  through  which  the  double  could  come  and  go 
at  will.  On  the  walls  are  piled  up  the  provisions,  weapons, 
objects  of  toilet  use ,  offerings ,  vases  of  perfumes ,  such 
as  were  placed  in  the  tomb.  Below  these ,  prayers ,  written 
out  in  black  ink ,  and  similar  in  character  to  the  prayers 
found  in  the  Sakkarah  pyramids,  provide  to  Dagat  the  free 
and  perpetual  enjoyment  of  his  treasures.  —  Xir*"  Dynasty. 

20.  Limestone.  —  Height  3  m.  20  cent.,  width 

2  metres.  —  Sakkarah, 

Stela  from  the  tomb  of  Nikhafitka  priest  of  the  Kings 
Sahuri  and  Usirkaf.  The  bas-reliefs  in  Room  B  (see  p.  54, 
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n*  lOQ  and  p.  56,  n"  no)  come  from  this  tomb.  — 
V'*'  Dynasty. 

21.  Red  Granite.  —  Length  a  m.  33  cent.  — 
Gizeh. 

This  sarcophagus  bears  no  name.  It  represents  the  four 
sides  of  a  house  decorated  with  panelling  and  grooves  like 
n*  17  (see  p.  90 ).  It  was  brought  from  Gizeh  in  1909.  — 
V*^  Dynasty. 

22.  Limestone.  —  Height  2  m.  27  cent.,  breadth 
2  m.  82  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

Stela  of  Ahinas,  surnamed  Piupi^nukhu.  He  was  director 
of  Turah ,  an  important  position ,  because  of  the  quarries 
whence  the  fine  white  limestone  used  for  royal  constructions 
was  procured.  —  V***  Dynasty. 

23.  Wood.  —  Length  3  m.  3o  cent.,  height 

1  m.  /i5  cent.  —  El-Bersheh. 

This  huge  wooden  sarcophagus,  which  comes  last  in 
order,  was  discovered  in  1901  at  Bersheh  by  Ahmed  Bey 
Kamal ,  and  belonged  to  a  prince  of  Hermopolis ,  Amenem- 
ha!t  by  name ,  w  ho  lived  during  the  XIP**  Dynasty.  It  is 
made  of  cypress  or  cedar  wood ,  which  was  probably  brought 
from  the  Syrian  coast;  the  planks  of  which  it  is  composed 
were  joined  by  pegs  of  the  same  wood  and  fixed  at  the 
corners  by  strips  of  copper.  Inside ,  a  smaller  coflSn ,  also  of 
wood,  contained  the  mummy.  The  decoration  resembles 
that  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Dagat  (see  p.  21,  n°  19),  but 
the  plaster  on  which  the  inscriptions  were  painted  has 
fallen  away  in  patches.  —  XIP**  Dynasty. 

24.  Limestone.  —  Height  2  m.  67  cent.,  breadth 

2  m.  i5  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

Large  stela  of  Sabu ,  Director-general  of  works  of  art 
executed  for  the  king.  The  cartouches  of  Tiuti  (Teti)  enable 
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us  to  ascertain  the  date.  We  shall  see ,  further  on  ( see  p.  a  5- 
26) ,  under  n"  35  and  36 ,  the  two  blocks  which  framed  in 
this  stela  and  formed  along  with  it  a  niche  similar  to  n**  89 
and  ko  (cf.  p.  27-28).  —  Vl*^  Dynasty. 

North  Colonnade. 

25.  Alabaster.  —  Length  t  m.  80  c.  —  Dahshur. 

The  second  of  the  two  Xir**  Dynasty  alabaster  sarcophagi 
found  at  Dahshur  by  M.  de  Morgan  (see  p.  7,  n*  i5). 

26.  Limestone.  —  Height  3  m.  78  cent.,  breadth 
Q  m.  2  5  cent.  — Sakkarah. 

Stela  of  the  magistrate  Anukhumakai,  priest  of  the 
Pharaohs  Sahuri  and  Usirkaf.  —  V*^  Dynasty. 

27.  Fine  red  Granite.  —  Length  2  m.  3o  cent., 
breadth  1  m.  19  cent.,  height  1  m.  45  cent.  — 
Gizeh. 

Rectangular  sarcophagus  with  round  lid  and  two  bosses 
at  either  end.  On  the  top  of  the  lid  is  a  prayer  to  Anubis 
for  the  dead  owner,  prince  Haribiuf.  There  is  no  decoration 
except  on  the  outside,  which  has  straight  lines  recalling 
the  design  of  the  fa(;ades  of  building  of  the  period  ( see  p.  2  o- 
21 ,  n"  17  and  p.  22 ,  n"  21).  From  the  pai-t  of  the  necro- 

B)lis  in   which  the  tomb -shaft  was  sunk,  it  is  clear 
aribiuf  must  have  been  a  descendant  of  Cheops.  — 
IV*"^  Dynasty. 

28.  Limestone.  —  Height  2  m.  88  cent. ,  breadth 
1  m.  22  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

One  of  the  stelae  bearing  the  name  of  Rdnikau.  This  one 
is  sculptured  in  relief;  the  other  is  to  be  seen  in  Rooms  B 
and  F  (see  p.  5o,  n"  91  and  p.  67,  n*  173).  —  V*''  Dyn- 
asty. 
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29.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  i  m.  33  cent. ,  length 
3  m.  20  cent.  —  GizeL 

Sarcophagus  in  the  form  of  a  house  belonging  to  Khu- 
fui^uukhu,  who  was  connected  with  the  culls  of  the 
White  Bull ,  of  the  cow  of  Hathor  or  Isis ,  and  of  Apis.  — 
IV**"  Dynasty. 

30.  Limestone.  —  Height  s  m.  65  cent.,  breadth 

1  m.  59  cent.  —  Sakkarah, 

Stela  of  Tapumlnukhu  (see  p.  61,  n*  i54),  priest 
attached  to  the  tliree  great  pyramids  of  Cheops,  Chephren 
and Mycerinus  (lY*^ Dynasty),  priest  of  Sanofrul  (IIP*  Dyn- 
asty), and  of  Sahurl  and  Usiikaf  [Y^  Dynasty).  His  eldest 
son  Honminu,  of  whom  we  possess  a  stela  (see  p.  56, 
n*  109),  is  represented  in  front  of  him,  on  the  right  side 
of  the  stela.  —  V*  Dynasty. 

31.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  1  m.  16  cent.,  length 

2  m.  9  2  cent.,  breadth  1  metre.  —  Gizeh. 

Unornamented  sarcophagus  of  the  royal  prince  Kama- 
sakhimu.  It  has  rounded  corners ,  like  the  saiTophagus  of 
Cheops,  which  is  still  in  its  place  in  the  great  pyramid. 
—  IV'"  Dynasty. 

32.  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  5i  cent.,  breadth 
1  m.  67  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 


Stela  in  the  form  of  the  facade  of  a  house,  in  the  centre 
of  which  a  false  door  is  simulated.  A  line  of  hieroglyphs, 
now  much  damaged,  ran  along  the  top  of  the  stela  :  the 
art  which  contained  the  man's  name  is  entirely  destroyed , 
ut  two  small  inscriptions  at  the  ends  preserve  to  us  the 
names  of  thi^ee  of  his  wives.  —  IV"  Dynasty. 


I 


33.  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  20  cent.,  length 
2  m.  10  cent.  —  Gizeh. 

Sarcophagus   of  Zadutti,   priest  of  the   pyramid   of 
Mycerinus.  —  IV"*  Dynasty. 
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34.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  9  m.  64  cent., 
breadth  2  m.  o5  cent.  —  El-Khizatn. 

Large  stela  of  Prince  Usiroru  found  by  M.  Maspero  at 
Q-Kbizam,  nordi  of  Kaniak.  We  notice,  on  the  false  door, 
the  Egyptian  double  boit  and  the  two  eyes,  which  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  figure  of  the  dead  (see  p.  lo ,  qo  , 
3i)  and,  at  the  same  time,  protect  him  against  the  evil 
eye.  Along  with  this  stela  were  first  found  specimens  of 
the  early  black  and  red  pottery,  which  was  for  some  time 
supposed  to  be  exclusively -the  product  of  the  first  three 
dynasties  and  the  prehistoric  period. 

Set  up  against  the  two  pillars  between  the  gallery  and 
the  vestibule  of  the  western  staii'case  are  : 

35  and  36.  Limestone.  —  Height  2  m.  6o  cent, 
and  2  m.  /ii  cent.,  breadth  1  m.  08  cent,  and 
1  m.  o3  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

Bas-reliefs  which  covered  both  walls  of  the  niche  at  the 
end  of  which  was  placed  the  stela  or  false  door  from 
the  tomb  of  Sabu,  otherwise  called  Abibi,  at  Sakkarah 
(see  p.  99,  n*  9  4).  N*  35,  was  on  the  left  of  the  niche. 
On  it  Sabu  is  depicted  as  partaking  of  funerary  viands 
which  have  been  brought  to  him.  He  is  seated  before 
a  table  laden  with  joints  of  meat,  geese,  flowers,  fi^uit 
and  perfumes,  and  above  him  is  a  sort  of  tablet  divided 
into  compartments  on.  which  ihe  menu  of  his  dinner  is 
written.  To  allay  his  thirst  we  find  water  either  pure 
or  perfumed  in  different  ways ;  he  has  several  kinds  of  red 
and  white  wine,  four  sorts  of  beer,  milk  and  liqueurs, 
the  composition  of  which  we  do  not  know.  His  meat 
courses  are  quarters  of  beef  and  gazelle ,  sirloins ,  cutlets , 
haunch,  liver,  breast,  rr kebabs,  geese,  duck  and  pigeons. 
Bread,  cakes,  v^etables;  dates,  pomegranates,  figs  and 
the  fruit  of  the  nabk  and  of  the  d6m  palm  complete  the 
banquet.  And  it  was  not  only  on  the  funeral  day  that 
this  enormous  feast  was  served  to  Sabu ,  but  at  all  great 
festivals  of  the  year,  and,  as  the  texts  say,  at  all  the 
festivals  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 

N"  36  occupied  the  right  side  of  the  niche,  and  is  divid- 
ed into  eight  registers.  At  the  top,  Sabu,  seated  in  a 
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pdanquin ,  receives  the  offerings  of  his  slaves ;  his  family 
accompany  him  and  scribes  keep  an  account  of  the  objects. 
Three  consecutive  registers  are  filled  by  these  scenes;  on 
the  fourth  and  fifth  workmen  and  priests  are  seen  dragging 
along  wooden  statues  of  the  deceased  to  be  placed  in  the 
tomb.  On  the  sixth ,  butchers  are  slaughtering  the  cattle 
destined  for  the  funeral  feast.  Below  this,  boats  loaded 
with  furniture  are  bringing  to  the  tomb  all  that  is  required 
to  fit  it  up  as  the  dwelling  place  of  the  dead.  Finally  on 
the  lowest  register,  SaKu  receives  the  cattle  which  are 
brought  to  him  to  replace  those  which  have  just  been 
sacrificed.  —  Vl"'  Dynasty. 
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Centre. 


37.  Red  Granite.  —  Length  2  m.  68  cent.,  height 
1  m.  60  cent.  —  Deir-el-Medineh. 

This  monument ,  which  has  been  placed  here  out  of  its 

!)roper  order,  for  want  of  a  suitable  space  in  the  east  gal- 
ery,  is  the  sarcophagus  of  Queen  Nitocris,  daughter  of 
Psammettk  I" ,  and  princess  of  Thebes  by  adoption.  It  was 
brought  from  Thebes  in  i88/i  by  Maspero.  The  queen 
is  represented  lying  on  the  granite  Hd.  —  XXYr*"  Dyn- 
asty. 


South  WalL 


38.  Limestone.  —  Height  i  m.  12  cent.,  length 
5  m.  1 6  cent.  —  Sakkarah, 

Bas-relief  found  in  1 883.  On  the  left  the  Governor  Apul 
is  seated  between  his  wife  Sanbuit  and  his  daughter  PiupiA- 
nukhunas.  On  the  centre  (fig.  3)  Apui  is  seen,  carried  in 
a  palanquin  and  making  the  round  of  his  harvest  fields. 
Boats  are  moving  under  sail  or  propelled  by  poles.  This  is 
all  which  was  recovered  of  a  mastaba  of  the  VI*  Dynasty 
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buih  on  the  rains  of  a  much  larger  one  of  the  IV'**  Dynasty. 
Of  the  latter  there  only  remained  the  lower  part  of  the 


Fig.  3.  —  Bas-relief  of  Apui. 

scenes  on  the  lowest  register  and  a  few  fine  hieroglyphs. 
—  VP"  Dynasty. 


South-west  Wall. 

39.  Limestone.  —  Height  a  m.  89  cent.,  breadth 
2  m.  /12  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

Stela  of  the  chieftain  and  nobleman  Nofirsimusaf- 
khuttabui.  It  is  framed  in  by  two  panels  on  which  are 
inscribed  the  hsts  of  offerings  to  be  presented  to  the 
deceased ,  while  he  sits  before  a  taUe  and  receives  the  gifts 
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of  his  retainers.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  massive 
cornice  and  gives  an  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
funerary  niche  as  it  is  found  in  some  mastabas  of  the 
Vr"  Dynasty. 


North-west  Wall. 

40.  Limestone.  —  Height  3  m.  1 6  cent. ,  breadth 
2  m.  09  cent.  —  Sakkarah, 

This  stela ,  as  well  as  the  tomb  to  which  it  belonged , 
had  been  made  for  a  man  called  Ti;  but  a  lady,  whose 
name  appears  to  read  Honi ,  usurped  the  tomb ,  and  had 
her  name  engraved  on  the  false  door.  The  two  side  walls 
give  curious  evidence  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
usui'pation  was  effected.  The  sculptor  carved  the  figures 
on  them  over  again,  and  altered  the  portrait  of  Ti,  the 
man,  into  that  of  the  woman  Honi,  but  the  masculine 
profile  is  visible  beneath  the  softer  outlines  and  feminine 
contour  of  the  second  owner.  —  \V^  Dynasty. 


(ROOMS  A-F.) 

MONUMENTS 
OF  THE  AJXCIENT  MEMPHITE  EMPIRE. 

The  six  first  rooms  A-F  contain,  together  with  some 
objects  of  the  III"*  Dynasty,  the  bulk  of  the  objects  of  the 
IV^,  Y^  and  Vr**  Dynasties  found  in  the  cemeteries  of 
the  large  cities  of  Egypt,  especially  at  Gizeh,  Sakkarah 
and  Abydos.  It  is,  for  sculpture,  the  finest  period  of 
Egyptian  art,  and  slatues  and  bas-reliefs  alike  shew  a 
freedom  of  treatment  which  was  never  attained  in  later 
times.  They  are  all  portraits,  more  or  less  successfuii 
according  to  the  abilities  of  the  artist ,  but  portraits  which 
he  strove  to  his  utmost  to  render  exactly  like  his  model. 
For  these  are  not,  like  our  statues,  simple  works  of  art, 
but  had,  primarily,  a  religious  signification.  It  was,  in 
fact ,  on  these  that  the  double  relied  to  secure  to  him  the 
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continuance  of  life  throughout  eternity  and  tlie  avoidance 
of  the  second  death  which  was  definitive  and  irreparable. 
As  we  have  seen  (cf.  p.  17),  this  was  provided  for,  at 
first  by  the  desiccation  of  the  dead  body  and  afterwards 
by  mummification.  But,  in  the  course  of  years,  the 
mununy  might  be  destroyed  or  decay,  and  moreover,  it 
was  shut  up  in  an  inaccessible  chamber,  where ,  after  the 
day  of  the  burial ,  the  rites  appertaining  to  the  worship 
of  ancestry  could  no  longer  be  celebrated.  It  was ,  accord- 
ingly, devised  that  a  figure  should  be  placed  there, 
representing  the  dead  man  as  he  used  to  be  in  his  lifetime, 
and  that  this  should  serve  as  an  auxiliary  or  even  as  a 
complete  substitute  for  him.  This  was  made  of  stone  or 
wood  so  as  to  be  durable  throughout  the  centuries  to 
come,  and,  as  a  single  figure  was  liaMe  to  come  by 
violence ,  the  prudence  of  the  owner  of  the  tomb  or  the 
piety  of  his  friends  multiplied  the  number  of  the  figures , 
so  as  to  increase  the  chances  of  survival  to  the  dotihle  by 
as  many  times  as  there  were  statues  in  addition  to  the  body. 
These  statues,  when  once  consecrated  by  prayers  at  the 
time  of  the  obsequies,  became  capable  of  being  used  by 
the  double  in  every  way  in  which  he  had  used  the  body 
during  life.  Their  mouth ,  eyes ,  nostrils  and  ears  were 
opened,  that  is  to  say,  a  ceremony  was  instituted  simulating 
the  opening  in  them  of  the  organs  which  the  operations  of 
embalming  had  shut  up  on  the  real  body,  and  hencefor- 
ward the  double  employed  them  to  eat,  to  dn'nk,  to 
hear,  to  smell  and  speak  for  him.  They  were  therefore 
not  so  much  the  images  of  the  man  as  the  man  himself, 
restored  to  his  rightful  form  and  projected  as  far  along 
the  course  of  time  as  these  images  should  last.  These 
ideas  necessarily  imparted  a  peculiar  character  to  Egyptian 
sculpture.  The  first  condition  which  had  to  be  realised 
before  the  double  could  adapt  itself  to  its  stone  body  was 
that  this  stone  body  should  reproduce,  down  to  minutest 
details,  the  features  and  proportions  of  what  the  living 
body  had  been ,  and  hence  the  character,  at  once  realistic 
and  idealized,  which  we  see  in  these  funerary  statues. 
There  would  have  been  small  profit  to  the  double  in  his 
length  of  days ,  if  he  had  been  forced  to  drag  about  for 
ever  a  body  broken  down  with  age  or  infirmity.  There- 
fore a  youthful  body  or  that  of  a  man  in  his  })rime  was 
restored  to  him,  and  thus  all  ihe  double-  or  ATa- statues 
imparted  to  their  double  the  form  which  it  was  most  useful 
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for  him  to  have,  and  not  tliat  which  he  actually  had  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Only  in  case  of  a  very  serious 
deformity  did  the  artist  depart  from  this  rule.  The  statue 
of  the  dwarf  Khnumholpu  ( see  p.  5 1 ,  Room  B ,  Case  G , 
n"  1 1 7)  has  adl  the  ugliness  of  his  dwarf  body  (fig.  ^) ,  for, 
if  a  statue  of  noimal  proportions  had  been  placed  in  his  tomb , 
the  double,  who  had  been  accustomed 
(luring  life  to  the  irregularities  of  his 
limjjs ,  would  uol  have  felt  at  home 
ij)  a  regularly  shaped  body,  and 
would  not  have  been  able  to  live 
comtbrlahly  iu  the  other  world.  But, 
i  f  i  t  was  i>e  I'm  i  s  si  ble  generally  to  ideal- 
ize  lh<^  subject  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  sculptor  lia«i  to  render  the  features 
Mud  geuei'al  cbaracler  and  bearing 
will  I  ^^xtreme  fidelity.  Sometimes  he 
Tuay  be  said  to  have  done  so  with 
brutality,  but  more  often  he  displayed 
niily  a  naive  frankness. 
The  statues  are  verita- 
ble portraits  as  like  the 
living  as  the  artist 
was  able  to  make 
them,  and  the  po- 
ses are  typical  of 
the  class  to  which 
the  sitters  belong- 
ed. If  the  deceas- 
ed was  a  scribe 
the  statue  is  in 
a  squatting  posi- 
tion, if  a  king  or  a 
nobleman  receiv- 
ing the  offerings 
of  his  vassals  he 
stands  in  an  atti- 
tude of  command 
or  sits  on  a  chair  of  state.  And  the  same  applies  to 
all  the  statues  placed  in  the  tomb  along  with  him,  his 
wife,  children,  servants  and  slaves.  Whereas  they  served 
as  bodies  for  their  double,  and  they  secured  to  the  master 
the  company  of  all  these  individuals  in  the  next  world, 
they  are  in  attitudes  suitable  to  Iheu*  position  and  place 


Fig.  /i.  —  Statue  of  the  dwarf  Khnumhotpu. 
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in  the  household.  The  wife  sits  or  stands  with  her  arm 
thrown  round  her  husband's  shoulder  in  token  of  aifection , 
or  she  crouches  at  his  feet  clasping  one  of  his  legs.  The 
children  are  represented  as  of  small  size  to  shew  their 
dependance  on  their  father,  and  they  either  stand  beside  his 
leg  or  alongside  his  chair.  The  servants  are  performing 
diflferent  domestic  services ,  kneading  dough ,  grinding  corn, 
daubing  with  pitch  the  jars  which  are  to  hold  wine  and 
beer.  In  return  for  the  work  done  for  their  master  in  the 
other  world ,  they  received  from  him  a  portion  of  the  offering 
brought  to  him ,  and  so  their  own  life  was  assured  to  them 
along  with  his ,  instead  of  their  having  to  perish  miserably 
for  lack  of  personal  bodies  to  support  their  double.  As 
these  statues  were  of  immense  value  to  the  dead  man, 
extreme  care  was  taken  to  preserve  them  as  long  and  as 
safely  as  possible.  They  are  generally  put  in  a  kind  of 
niche  or  cupboard ,  made  in  the  thickness  of  the  masonry 
behind  one  of  the  walls  of  the  reception  room ,  and  only 
comunicating  with  the  chapel  by  a  slit  so  narrow  that  one 
can  hardly  slip  a  hand  throught  it.  On  stated  days ,  the 
relatives  of  the  priests  came  to  deliver  prayers  or  to  burn 
incense  before  this  orifice,  in  order  that  they  might  recruit 
the  latent  life  which  animated  the  statues  and  confirm  them 
in  the  exercise  of  their  functions. 
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West  Side. 

On  the  south  wall,  to  the  left  of  the  opening  between 
Room  A  and  the  vestibule,  there  has  been  placed  a  very 
fine  stela  (n*  52),  now  unfortunately  much  damaged, 
which  belonged  to  a  person  of  high  rank ,  Anukhumariya. 
Then ,  on  the  west  wall  we  meet  successively : 

West  Wall. 

53.  Diorite.  —  Height  o  m.  76  cent.  —  Gizeh. 

Headless  statue  of  a  king,  perhaps  Cheops.  It  was  found 
in  the  temple  of  Isis,  to  the  east  of  the  pyramid  of  the 
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daughter  of  Cheops,  and  within  a  metre  of  the  spot 
wher3  Mariette  discovered  the  stela  n"  82  (see  p.  44-45). 
—  IV^"^  Dynasty. 

54.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  gB  cent.  —  Gizeh. 

Many  great  Egyptian  noblemen  executed  regular  contracts 
with  the  priests,  in  which  they  made  over  to  some  spe- 
cified temple  certain  lands  of  privileges,  in  exchange  for 
sacrifices  to  be  made  in  honour  of  their  double  or  Ka  at 
customary  festivals.  This  is  the  oldest  monument  of  the 
kind  in  the  Museum.  —  IV^'*  Dynasty. 

55.  Diorite.  —  Length  1  m.  29  cent.  —  Gizeh. 

Headless  statue  with  the  name  of  Cheplu'en,  coming 
from  the  well  in  the  Granite  Temple,  near  the  great 
Sphinx  of  Gizeh ,  as  do  ihe  other  statues  of  the  same  king 
which  will  be  seen  in  Rooms  A  and  B.  —  IV"*  Dynasty. 

56.  Alabaster.  —  Height  1  m.  22  cent.,  breadth 
o  m.  56  cent.  —  Mit-Rahineh, 

This  stone,  which  is  extremely  archaic  in  style,  with 
long  vertical  lines  on  the  sides  in  imitation  of  the  facade 
of  a  building  (cf.  p.  94 ,  n"  82 ) ,  seems  to  have  been  origin- 
ally the  pedestal  of  a  monument  which  has  disappeared, 
a  sphinx  of  medium  size  or  a  colossal  hawk ,  but  it  was  used 
afterwards  as  a  table  or  altar  for  libations.  It  was  found  in 
1888  by  Gr^baut  at  Mit-Rahineh  (Memphis),  below  the 
foundations  of  the  X VHP**  Dynasty  temple ,  and  it  may, 
therefore ,  have  belonged  to  the  Old  Empire  temple  founded 
by  Menes ,  the  first  historical  king  of  the  I*^  Dynasty. 

We  then  see  the  fragment  of  a  seated  statue  in 
diorite  (n°  57),  also  representing  Ghephren  and  found, 
like  n**  55  (see  p.  82)  near  the  temple  of  the  Sphinx, 
and,  next  to  this,  a  large  block  (n"  58)  coming  from  a 
tomb  which  is  now  destroyed.  In  order  to  secure  to  the 
dead  man  the  provisions  necessary  for  his  subsistence, 
the  inner  walls  of  the  funeraiy  chapel  were  inscribed  with 
scenes  of  daily  life.  We  see  the  processes  of  husbandry 
from  the  plougliing  of  the  fields  to  the  gathering  of  the 
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harvest  into  granaries,  and  the  registration  of  the  amount 
of  the  grain  stored  up.  And ,  as  the  formula  engraved  on 
the  stda  procured  to  the  dead  man  whose  name  was  there 
inscribed  the  enjoyment  of  the  provisions  and  good  things 
therein  enumerated ,  so  the  reproduction  of  these  scenes  on 
the  walls  of  the  tomb  guaranteed  to  him  that  the  acts  there 
represented  should  be  accomplished  for  his  benefit.  If  he 
wished  for  bread,  he  had  only  to  look  at  the  wall,  and  as 
all  the  operations  necessary  to  the  making  of  bread  were 
forthwith  performed ,  he  provided  himself  with  the  necessary 
grain ,  which  the  femsde  slaves  in  another  picture  ground 
down  and  baked  into  bread  before  his  eyes.  If  he  wanted 
meat,  a  series  of  pictures  shewed  him  the  capture  and  the 
rearing  of  animals :  the  bull  leaped  on  the  cow,  the  calf 
was  born,  grew  up,  became  a  bull  in  its  turn  and  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  butchers  who  cut  its  throat ,  let  the 
blood  flow  oflf,  and  presented  the  choice  parts  to  be  cooked 
for  the  deceased.  It  was  the  same  with  all  the  other  pictures 
on  the  walls.  All  the  figures  sculptured  or  painted  there 
were  employed  in  making  sandals  or  furniture,  weaving 
and  bleaching  the  linen ,  brewing  beer  and  cooking  for  the 
dead  master.  They  went  hunting  with  him  in  the  desert 
and  fishing  in  the  papyrus  marshes;  they  danced  and 
played  on  the  harp  and  flute  for  him.  In  this  way,  every 
tomb  was  a  magic  precinct,  where  the  images  were 
endowed  with  a  latent  life  by  virtue  of  the  prayers  recited 
over  them  at  the  consecration  of  the  tomb ,  and  this  life 
became  real  in  them  as  often  as  the  master  required  it. 
They  thus  were  able  to  supplement  the  family  or  priests , 
when  these  failed  to  appear  with  the  prescribed  offerings. 

58.  Limestone.  —  Height  i  m.  20  cent.,  breadth 
1  m.  80  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

Beginning  at  the  top ,  this  fragment  shows  us  first  the 
taking  in  of  the  harvest.  On  the  two  first  registers ,  the 
labourers  thresh,  winnow  and  pile  up  the  grain  in  heaps, 
then  it  is  measured  out  in  bushels  and  registered  before 
being  stored  in  the  granaries.  These  are  shewn  on  the  right 
of  the  bas-relief,  behind  the  principal  scribe.  On  the  tlurd 
register,  the  bakers  grind  the  corn  and  bake  cakes ,  beside 
their  comrades  who  pour  the  wine  into  jars.  On  the  lowest 
register,  carpenters,  jewellers,  sculptors  and  workers  in 
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metal  ai-e  plying  their  trades ,  while  a  scribe  weighs  and  no- 
tes down  the  go!d  given  out  to  the  jewellers.  —  V*  Dynasty. 

59.  Granite.  —  Length  i  m.  60  cent. — Sakkarah. 

This  piece  and  ihe  lion's  head  next  to  it  come  from  the 
excavations  made  by  Barsanti  for  the  Service  at  Sakkarah , 
in  the  chapel  of  Unas ;  they  are  both  parts  of  a  gargoyle. 
The  work  is  fine  and  efFeclive.  —  V*''  Dynasty. 

60.  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  68  cent.,  breadth 
0  m.  Z(3  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

Stela  in  the  form  of  a  door  brought  from  the  tomb  of  Kh^- 
biusokari ,  surnamed  Hatesu  tr the  hyena  ^j.  —  III"^  Dynasty. 

61.  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  4o  cent.,  breadth 
o  m.  96  cent.  —  Sakkarah, 

This  door-shaped  stela  is  one  of  the  oldest  monuments 
in  the  Museum.  It  was  taken  from  the  tomb  of  Shairi, 

{►ricst  of  king  Sunadu  (Selhenes)  of  the  11°**  Dynasty.  — 
IP"*  Dynasty. 

62.  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  68  cent.,  breadth 
o  m.  42  cent.  —  Sakkarah, 

Two  door-posts  on  which  is  figm^ed  the  wife  of  Khabiuso- 
kari ,  who  was  called  Hathorneferhotpu  as  her  great  name , 
and  Tonpis  as  hei*  short  name.  This  woman's  features 
recall  the  Nubian  type;  she  has  a  line  of  green  paint  under 
the  eyes,  which  is  also  found  on  the  archaistic  statues  of 
Sapui  and  his  wife  in  the  Louvre  (cf.  p.  54,  n"  101).  — 
IIP^  Dynasty. 

East  Wall, 

63-64.  Alabaster.  —  Height  o  m.  2  7  cent. ,  breadth 
o  m.  39  cent.,  length  0  m.  67  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

Libation  tables ,  resting  on  two  lions  standing  abreast : 
the  backs  slope  siighdy,  and  the  liquid  ran  down  a  gutter 
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into  a  vase  between  the  lion's  tails.  These  coma  from  a 
lai'ge  archaic  tomb  near  the  Step  Pyramid.  —  III"^  Dynasty. 

Next  to  Ihe  sleia ,  the  table  of  offerings  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  in  an  Egyptian  tomb.  Originally,  it  represented 
the  mat  on  which  were  placed  tha  indispensable  elements 
■of  every  repast,  whether  destined  for  the  living  or  the 
dead,  the  jar  of  water  to  drink,  and  the  two  round,  flat, 
loaves  of  bread ,  on  which  the  portion  of  meat  was  sarved 
and  which  were  eaten  along  with  it.  As  the  mat  was  of 
too  perishable  a  substance  and  would  have  had  to  be 
renewed  at  every  ceremony,  it  was  replaced  by  a  round 
oblong  slab  of  stone ,  on  which  the  outline  of  the  mat  was 
engraved  and  which  was  henceforward  the  real  table  of 
offerings. 

The  circular  shaped  table  may  be  designated  as  the 
table  of  offerings  of  independent  use ,  and  was  only  em- 
ployed in  certain  ceremonies.  It  was  used  for  the  offerings 
which  were  made  in  the  Hypostyle  Hall,  whether  the  provi- 
sions laid  on  it  came  from  neighbomnng  temples ,  or  whe- 
ther they  had  been  placed  in  the  ante-chamber  of  the 
funeral  chapel,  which,  as  we  see  in  the  tomb  of  Ti,  was. 
sometimes  a  Hypostyle  Hall.  We  possess  several  of  these 
round  tables,  which  have  come  from  the  tombs  of  Gizeh  or 
Sakkarah.  They  are  discs  of  alabaster  or  limestone ,  sometimes 
intended  to  rest  on  the  ground,  sometimes  to  be  mounted 
on  a  low  support,  which  may  have  been  fixed  into  a  stand 
of  bronze  or  stone,  thus  forming  a  small  table  or  altar 
(cf.  p.  5o,  n°  90).  It  may  be  plain,  only  decorated  with 
an  inscription  announcing  its  purpose ,  or  we  may  find  on 
it  the  conventional  design  of  the  oblong  table  of  offerings , 
the  -JL-  hotpu,  with  cavities  on  either  side  to  receive  tha 
water  and  the  sacriiicial  liquids  (cf.  p.  54 ,  n**  1 00 ).  It  seems 
to  have  had  no  special  place  in  the  tomb,  as  it  is  found 
in  aU  parts  of  the  chambers  composing  the  funeral  chapel. 

The  oblong  table  of  offerings  nevef  varies  in  its 
position.  It  is  placed  before  the  funerary  stela,  and  often 
set  into  the  grooves  of  the  false  door  so  as  to  absolutely 
form  a  part  of  it.  It  is  usually  made  of  an  oblong  block  of 
stone,  not  very  thick,  and  having,  on  one  of  its  long  sides, 
a  kind  of  projection  or  spout  grooved  in  the  centre  to  let 
the  water  run  off.  The  straight  side  is  next  to  the  stela, 
and  the  side  with  the  spout  is  turned  towards  the  interior 
of  the  chapel.  The  upper  surface  is  more  or  less  hollowed 
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out  and  is  decorated  in  various  ways.  We  most  frequently 
see  on  it  theconventionai  representation  on  the  ancient  mat 
for  offerings  «i_,  over  which  are  the  two  round  flat  loaves 
or  other  objects  in  low  relief,  representing  offerings,  liba- 
tion vases,  cakes,  flowers,  vegetables,  fowls  and  butchers' 
meat.  This  was  the  entire  funerary  feast,  as  enumerated  in 
the  menu  for  the  dead  man  which  was  placed  above.  In  the 
Museum  we  have  a  table  of  offerings  where  these  viands 
are  not  merely  figured,  but  each  one  of  them  is  named 
(cf.  p.  80 ,  n"  197 )  and  in  the  same  order  as  that  given  on 
the  menu  (cf.  p.  a5 ,  n"  35).  But  the  decoration  varies  very 
much ,  and  on  many  examples  which  bdong  to  the  Memphite 
period ,  the  chief  preoccupation  seems  to  have  been  that 
they  should  be  suited  to  receive  liquids.  Many  of  them  are 
just  small  troughs,  or  dse  rectangidar  troughs  have  been 
cut  in  the  stone,  somewhat  like  the  stone-bordered  basins 
which  were  seen  in  the  gardens  of  great  noblemen  1^3 . 
This  was  with  the  object  of  assiu*ing  to  the  deceased  the 
constant  supply  of  water  which  he  required,  and,  to  make 
this  even  more  distinct,  this  mimic  basin  was  divided  into 
levels  by  horizontal  lines;  on  each  successive  level  was 
inscribed  the  number  of  cubits  answering  to  the  height 
of  the  water  during  each  of  the  three  seasons  of  the 
Egyptian  year. 

On  the  most  ancient  of  these  tables  of  offerings,  the 
inscription  dedicating  them  is  on  the  plain  part  of  the  upper 
surface  (cf.  p.  53, 54 ,  n"  99 ,  1 00),  but  in  later  times,  from 
the  Theban  period  onwards,  it  is  on  the  border  of  the 
upper  surface  or  round  the  sides.  The  way  the  table  of 
offerings  was  used  is  evident  from  the  things  represented 
on  it  and  even  from  the  formidae.  It  was  the  table  on  which 
the  dead  man's  feast  was  served ,  in  primitive  times  before 
the  door  of  his  funeral  chamber,  subsequently  before  the 
false  door  and  the  stela  which  successivdy  took  the  place 
of  the  real  door  (cf.  p.  1 2-1 3 ).  The  officiating  priest  took, 
one  after  the  other,  all  the  objects  named  in  the  menu ,  laid 
down  the  solids  and  poured  the  liquids  on  the  table,  recit- 
ing meanwhile  a  special  formula  over  each.  As  soon  as  the 
formula  was  pronounced,  the  object  became  invisibly  alter- 
ed in  nature  so  as  to  serve  for  the  dead  man's  nourishment , 
either  by  the  deceased  himself  emerging  from  his  room  and 
coming  into  the  chapel  to  take  possession  of  it,  or  by  the 
object  itsdf  dying  to  the  worid  and  its  doubk  passing 
through  into  the  funeral  vault  to  feed  the  double  of  the 
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dead  man.  According  to  the  latter  notion,  the  table  of  oflfer- 
ings  was  the  point  of  depailure  in  this  process  of  trans- 
mission, the  point  of  arrival  being  the  stand,  or  table, 
which  we  often  see  depicted  on  the  stelae  in  front  of  the 
dead  owner  (cf.  p.  i5).  At  the  voice  of  ihfe  priest,  the 
object  on  the  table  of  offerings  came  forth  on  to  the  dead 
man's  table,  and  was  ready  to  be  partaken  of  by  him. 

65.  Limestone.  —  Height  i  m.  3/i  cent.,  breadth 
1  m.  i3  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

This  stela  is  one  which  gives  additional  proof  of  what 
has  been  said  above  as  to  the  ongin  of  the  Memphite  stela 
(see  p.  i5).  The  dead  Nutirnofir  is  shewn  to  us  here,  in 
full  face,  at  the  moment  when  he  is  passing  through  the 
door  of  his  funerary  chamber,  as  he  comes  forth  to  take 
possession  of  the  offerings.  — ^  V"'  Dynasty. 
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On  entering  by  the  western  door,  we  see ,  opposite  to  us , 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  room ,  the  large  limestone  stela  of 
Phtahkhdmaruru  (height  3  m.  5o  c,  width  2  m.  lo  c, 
Sakkarah,  V*^  Dynasty)  and  on  each  side  of  it  two  large 
columns  of  red  granite  (n"  71  and  n"  72)  the  capitals  of 
which  are  formwl  of  palm  leaves  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
shaft  by  five  horizontal  bands.  These  come  from  the 
pyi'amid  chapel  of  Unas ,  the  last  Phai^aoh  of  the  \'^  Dyn- 
asty, and  they  have  his  titles  inscribed  on  them.  They 
were  discovered  in  1 90 1  and  brought  from  Sakkarah  to 
the  Museum  by  Barsanti.  A  little  in  advance  of  the  stela , 
sits  the  admirable  statue  of  Chephren : 

73.  Diorite.  —  Height  1  m.  66  cent.  —  Gizeh. 

This  statue  of  Chephren  (fig.  5),  builder  of  the  second 
pyramid,  was  discovered  by  Mariette,  in  the  well  of  the 
temple  of  the  Sphinx  along  with  the  debris  of  eight  other 
statues  which  are  also  in  the  Museum ,  and  which  represent 
the  same  Pharaoh.  Chephren  is  seated ,  his  hands  stretched 
out  on  his  knees ;  a  falcon ,  poised  on  the  back  of  the  throne , 
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spreads  his  wings  round  the  head,  an  emblem  of  tbe  God 
Ra  protecting  his  son  the  King  of  Egypt.  It  is  most 
surprising  that  the  Egyptian  artists  were  able  to  model  with 
so  much  delicacy  and  skill  such  a  hard  and  difficult 
material  as  diorite.  All  the  detail  in  knees  and  breast  is 


Fig.  5.  —  Diorite  Statue  of  Chephren. 

rendei'ed  wilh  marvellous  vigour  and  truth  to  natm^e ,  and 
the  whole  figure  is  full  of  the  grandeur  of  repose  and 
strength.  —  IV*  Dynasty. 

Right  and  left  of  the  slalue  of  Chephi*en  are  placed  : 
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74.  Wood,  —  Height  i  m.  lo  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

This  statue  (fig.  6 ) ,  which  was  found  by  Marielte  at  Sak- 
karah, represents  a  contemporary  of  Cheops,  one  of  the 
superintendants  of  works  who  built  the  Great  Pyramid. 
He  is  about  fifty 
years  of  age  and 
heavy  for  his  age.  He 
is  standing  upright , 
stick  in  hand.  The 
legs  were  wanting 
and  have  been  res- 
tored ,  but  the  wood 
of  the  added  parts 
has  been  allowed  to 
retain  its  fresh  co- 
lour. The  expression 
of  the  face  and  the 
reatism  of  the  car- 
riage have  never 
been  surpassed  by 
any  Egyptian  sculp- 
tor in  any  time.  The 
use  of  wood  giving 
the  artist  a  liberty 
which  he  had  not 
when  carving  lime- 
stone or  any  kind  of 
stone,  details  have 
been  rendered  there 
which  are  very  ra- 
rely found  in  the 
Memphite  school , 
thus  the  protube- 
rance of  the  skuJl 
and  the  fleshy  mo- 
del^ of  the  neck  and 


Fig.  6.  —  Tlie  Sheikh-el-Belcd. 


back.  Tha  eyes  were  inlaid,  as  is  the  case  wilh  many 
Egyptian  statues.  They  are  made  of  a  piece  of  opaque 
white  quartz,  with  a  line  of  bronze  surrounding  it 
to  imitate  the  lid;  a  small  disc  of  transparent  rock- 
crystal  forms  the  iris,  while  a  tiny  spangle  of  polished 
ebony,  fixed  behind  the  crystal,  imparls  to  it  a  lifelike 
sparkle.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  the  statue  of  this  ancient 
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Egyptian  was  the  exact  portrait  of  one  of  the  Sheikh-el- 
Beled  or  head  men  of  the  village  of  Sakkarah;  our  Arab 
workmen,  aiways  quick  to  seize  on  a  likeness,  straightway 
dubbed  it  Shei/ch-el-Beled ,  and  the  name  has  stuck  to 
it.  This  Sheikh-el-Beled  and  the  statue  of  Chephren  are 

Serhaps  the  finest  spejcimens  of  very  ancient  art  that  the 
[useum  posseses;  the  squatting  scribe  of  the  Louvre  is 
indeed  the  only  other  statue  of  the  period  that  can  be 
classed  along  with  them. 

From  information  furnished  by  the  Reis  Rubi ,  who  was 
present  at  the  excavation,  we  know  that  the  statue  was 
found  standing  in  the  recess  of  the  granite  stela  on  the 
west  wall  of  the  tomb ,  and  that  the  tomb  contained  nothing 
but  the  statue  and  the  stela.  The  female  torso  which  is 
commonly  said  to  have  been  found  with  it,  and  which 
passes  for  the  wife  of  the  Sheikh-el-Beled  ( see  p.  55 ,  n*  i  o4  ) 
comes  fro*n  another  tomb.  —  IV*^  Dynasty. 

78.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  5 1  cent.  —  Sakka- 
rah. 

Magnificent  slalue  of  a  scribe,  whose  name  is  unfortu- 
nately not  recorded.  He  is  squatting  in  oriental  fashion ,  and 
is  writing  or  about  to  write  at  his  master's  dictation  on  a 
scroll  of  papyrus,  which  lies  unrolled  on  his  knees.  The 
flesh  coloiu*  is  light  red,  the  shentuit  or  skirt  is  painted 
white;  on  the  chin  is  a  short  false  beard.  The  eyes  are 
inlaid ,  the  alabaster  and  crystal  composing  them  are  set  in 
copper  lids ;  a  small  splinter  of  ebony  behind  the  crystd 
imilates  the  pupil  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sheikh-el-6eled 
(see  p.  39-4o ,  n°  74).  The  firm  and  accurate  modelling,  the 
finished  technique  and  the  expression  of  the  features  all 
render  this  statue  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the  master- 
pieces of  Egyptian  aiH;  yet  it  is  not  equal  to  the  Sheikh-el- 
Beled  of  our  Museiun  nor  to  the  Louvre  scribe.  — 
V^**  Dynasty. 


79.  Calcareous  Alabaster.  —  Height  o  m.  70  cent. 
—  Gizeh. 

Statue  of  king  Menkauhoru  di'essed  for  the  festival  of 
foundation.  —  V"*  Dynasty. 
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80.  Alabaster.  —  Height  o  m.  635  mill.  —  Mit- 
Rahineh. 

Statue  of  a  king  whose  name  is  missing  (fig.  7).  It  was 
found  in  1888  at  Mil-Rahineh ,  along  with  n"  76 ,  76 ,  77, 


Fig.  7.  —  Statue  of  Cheops  (?). 

and  79.  It  probably  represents  Cheops,  builder  of  tlie 
Great  Pyramid.   —  IV*""  Dynasty. 

North-west  Corner, 

75.  Alabaster.  —  Height  0  m.  80  c.  —  Mil-Rahineh. 

Statue  of  king  Chephren,  the  builder  of  the  second  of 
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the  great  pyramids  (see  p.  Sa ,  n"  55  and  57,  and  p.  87, 
n*  78).  Th3  execution  is  rather  weak.  —  IV"*  Dynasty. 


76.  Diorite.  —  Height  o  m.  545  mill.  —  Mit- 
Rahineh. 


Sta'iue  of  king  Menkauii-Mycerinus  (figr  8)  successor  to 


Fij.  8.  —  Stalue  of  Myccrinus. 


Chephren  and  builder  of  llie  third  of  the  great  pyramids. 
—  W  Dynasly. 
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STATUE  OF  NIUSIRRI.  43 

Height  o  m.  75  cent.  —  Mit- 


Fig.  9.  —  Statue  of  king  Niuslrri. 

Statue  of  King  NiusiiTi  (Lalhoiires)  (fig.  9);  the  work 
is  hasty  enough  but  spirited  and  effective.  —  V"*  Dynasty. 

South-west  Corner. 

81.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  6 1  c.  —  Sakkarah. 

Statue  found  near  n"  78  (sea  p.  /io ) ,  outside  the  mastaba , 
and  representing  the  same  person.  He  is  seated ,  his  right 
hand  closed,  the  left  stretched  out  on  his  knee.  A  large  wig 
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covers  the  head  so  as  to  conceal  the  ears,  but  two  points  of  a 
copper  rod  wliich  project  from  it  probabiy  were  to  hold 
earrings;  the  eyes  are  inlaid  and  have  retained  all  their 
brilliancy.  This  statue  is  of  almost  as  fine  workmanship  as 
n*  78.  The  body  is  thinner,  but  the  sculptor  has  modelled 
it  with  much  art,  and  has  given  a  pleasant  smile  to  the 
features  which  are  full  of  chai'm.  —  V*  Dynasty. 

82.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  70  cent.  —  Gizeh. 

This  stela  (fig.  10)  was  built  into  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
adjacent  to  the  southernmost  of  the  three  little  pyramids  near 
the  east  side  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  The.  upper  part  of  the 
pedestal  projects  and  has  on  it  an  almost  illegible  inscription , 
which  seems  to  contain  the  history  of  the  monument.  The 
stela  itself  is  mediocre  in  style  but  easy  to  read.  The 
inscription  round  it  informs  us  that  it  was  erected  by 
Cheops  ffto  his  mother  Isis,  to  the  divine  mother  Hathor, 
lady  of  Nu«.  The  order  having  been  given  for  the  erection 
of  a  stela,  he  established  a  ritual  of  offerings  to  the  goddess, 
and  built  for  her  a  temple  of  stone,  in  the  sanctuary  of 
which  were  the  gods  here  represented.  These  gods  are  not 
only  figured  on  the  stela,  but  the  inscriptions  engraved 
beside  them  tell  us  the  material  of  which  their  statues  were 
made;  the  ibis  of  Thoth  and  the  golden  hawk  were  of  gilt 
wood ,  Sokhit  was  of  black  bronze,  and  so  on.  The  last  figure 
on  the  left,  on  the  last  register,  is  the  Great  Sphinx  whose 
dwelling  is  rron  the  south  side  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  lady 
of  the  Pyramid ,  and  on  the  north  of  the  temple  of  Osiris , 
lord  of  the  necropolis «.  The  inscription  on  the  border  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  rrthe  king  Cheops  found  the  temple 
of  Isis,  lady  of  the  pyramid,  which  is  near  the  temple  of 
the  Sphinx,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  temple  of  Osu'is, 
lord  of  the  necropolis,  and  that  be  built  his  own  pyra- 
mid near  the  temple  of  the  goddess  7^.  The  present  stela  is 
not  the  original  dedicated  by  Cheops,  but  a  later  copy. 
The  temple  of  Isis  was  rebuilt  where  it  was  found,  during 
the  XXP*  Dynasty,  by  the  Tanile  king  Psiukhanu ,  and  the 
stela  must  have  been  made  anew,  either  by  this  king  or 
perhaps  by  one  of  the  Ethiopian  Pharaohs.  It  probably 
preserves  the  original  arrangement. 

The  bas-rehefs  on  the  south  eastern  division  of  the  south 
wall  come  from  some  of  the  Sakkarah  tombs ,  and  represent 
scenes  of  daily  life,  such  as  were  depicted  on  the  walls  of  the 
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{anerary  chapel,  in  order  Ihat  the  dead  inhabitant  might 


Fig.  10.  —  Stela  of  Cheops'  daughter. 

find  all  his  needs  supplied  in  his  life  beyond  the  grave 
(cf.  p.  32-33)  : 

83.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  5o  cent.,  breadth 
1  m.  /io  cent.  —  Sakkarah, 

Water  tournament.  The  bas-relief  below  shows  us  part 
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of  llie  sacrificial  ceremonies 


oil  the  first  register  the 
sacrifice  of  fowls ,  ou  the  second  that  of  the  ox.  The  indi- 
vidual who  receives  them  and  whose  feet  are  seen  on  the 
left  was  called  Soiiu.  —  V^**  Dynasty. 

In  Ihe  south-east  corner  is 
I  tie  ibmining  statuette  of  a 
certain  Phtahshepses  of  Sak- 
kiirali  (n-S/i,  V''  Dynasty). 

Ths  four  niches  in  the  south 
y\-A\  liflve  heen  filled  by  glass 
cases  in  which  have 
been  placed  such 
statues  as ,  owing  to 
their  colour  or  to  the 
material  of  which 
they  are  made , 
might  have  suffered 
in  the  open  air,  or 
which  were  too  small 
to  be  conveniently 
exposed  on  separate 
pedestals. 

Case  A. 

in  the  cenU-e, 
above  the  group 
of  Sanozmou-iabou 
and  his  wife  Bibi 
(n**  112),  is  to  be 
seen  : 
Fig.  11.  —  Statue  of  Nofiru. 


85.  Limestone.  —  Height  i  m.  98  c.  —  Sakkarah. 

A  badly  j)roportioned  slalua  of  the  chief  of  the  Royal 
Ten,  Anukhiris.  Ili3  is  seated  on  a  cube-shaped  chau\  his 
torso  erecl ,  his  liands  ou  his  thighs  ;  the  right  hand  is 
clencbed,  the  left  is  spread  out  flat.  Ha  wears  a  long  wig 
wbich  frames  in  his  face  and  falls  over  his  chosl.  This 
kind  of  headdress,  wbich  became  common  under  the  Theban 
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Empire ,  was  very  rare  in  statues  of  this  period ,  and  we  know 
only  a  few  examples  of  it.  The  statue  had  been  painted,  but 
the  wig  alone  has  preserved  its  original  colour;  the  traces  of 
colom*  on  Ihe  face  and  body  are  \er\  slight.  —  V*''  Dynasty. 

Most  of  the  other  pieces  are  but  of  mediocre  execution 
and  have  only  the  merit  of  being  fairly  well  preserved. 
One ,  however,  deserves  special  mention ,  that  of  Ihe  dwarf 
(n°  1 13)  at  the  west  end  of  Ihe  case.  The  old-fashioned  and 
cunning  look  of  the  head  has  been  very  well  rendered ,  as 
has  also  the  contrast  between  Ihe  heavy  head  and  ihe  slight 
limbs :  it  is  keenly  observed ,  half  the  reality,  half  a 
caricature. 

Wilh  his  back  to  the  pillar,  between  the  two  cases  A  and 
B,  a  slatue  stands  : 

88.  Limestone.  —  Height  i  in.  1 9  c.  —  Sakkarah. 

This  portrait  of  Ihe  royal  cousin  Ilakanu  was  formerly 
painted  but  the  colour  has  almost  eulii-ely  disappeared ,  and 
with  it  have  gone  all  the  details  of 
costume  and  decoration  upon  necklet, 
braces,  and  Ihe  edging  of  the  dress, 
which  were  brought  out  by  the  colour. 
The  work  is  rude ,  but  every  one  who 
lias  visited  the  Louvre  will ,  at  once ,  be 
struck  by  the  resembance  of  this  statue 
to  the  statues  of  Sapui  and  his  wife 
which  are  in  that  Museum.  They  are 
evidently  not  only  contemporai^y  works, 
but  most  probably  they  come  from  the 
same  workshop.  The  statue  of  Hakanu , 
thus,  like  those  in  tlie  Louvre,  belongs 
to  a  school ,  which,  if  not  itself  archaic , 
had  preserved  the  archaic  traditions  in 
full  life,  so  that  they  were  still  flour-  pi„   jg. 

ishing  during  the  middle  period  of  the  Statuette  of  a  man 
Memphite  Eiapire.  —  V'^  Dynasty.  in  a  large  cloak. 

Case  B. 

In  the  middle,  low  down,  is  a  small  statue  ot  the  chief 
of  lh3  corn-measurers  INofiru  (n°  1  i/i.  Height  o  m.  38  c. 
—  Sakkarah)  which  is  indeed  (d^.  1 1)  one  of  the  chefs- 
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d'oeuvre  of  our  colleclion.  On  the  left  side  (fig.  la)  is 
another  fine  staluelte  in  wood ,  of  a  man  draped  in  a  large 
cloak  (n'  ii5.  Height  o  m.  3i  cent.). 

116.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.   35   cent.  — 
Sakkarah, 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  statues  in  the  Mu- 
seum (fig.   i3),  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  work, 
which  however  is  good ,  as  on 
iiecotinl  of  the  attitude  in  which 
(he  piTSonage   is   represented. 
He   riiusl   have    been,     when 
living,  a  scribe  in  one  of 
lilt*  royal  offices;  at  any  rate 
W  lias  the  mild  look  and 
bn  111  hie  posture  which  were 
nmt\\  twenty-five  years  ago 
"ti  Latebs  who  occupied  in 
lli*^  modern  mvdiriehs  such 
prist  (ions  as  he  had  in  old 
Ejrypt.  It  shows  how  truth- 
liiliy  not  only  the  racial 
iy|ie,  but  the  moral  forma- 
linii  and  the  acquired  habit 
0^  lindy  have  been  handed 
f!i»\vn  from  the  oldest  time 
In  flic  present  day. 

50.  Painted 
Limestone.  — 
Height  o"  48  c. 
—  Gizeh. 


Fig.  i3.  —  The  kneeling  scribe. 


This  curious  little  pair 
represent  the  rr  royal  cou- 
sin»»  Aku,  and  his  wife 
the  rr royal  cousin '^  Hotpuhinofrit ,  seated  together  upon 
a  stone  bench.  The  woman's  arm  is  round  her 
husband  and  she  is  bending  slightly  towards  him  in 
an  easy  attitude.  The  man  wears  a  short  curled  wig, 
a  large  necklet,  and  an  apron  reaching  to  the  knees.  The 
woman's  wig  falls  away  behind  her  head.  She  has  a  wide 
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necklace,  and  her  wliile  linen  skirl  is  like  a  sheath.  It 
comes  under  the  hosom,  and  is  kept  in  place  on  the 
shoulder  by  braces;  the  artist  had  added  a  network  of 
black  beads,  but  there  is  hardly  any  trace  of  it  left.  These 
Iwo  people  are  of  a  goodnatured,  somewhat  vulgar  type. 
The  man  is  heavy,  the  woman  tall  and  slender.  The  work 
is  occasionally  somewhat  careless,  still  it  had  been  execut- 
ed by  a  skilful  hand.  These  groups  of  two,  three,  four 
or  more  persons  generally  represent  a  husband  and  a  wife, 
either  by  themselves  or  with  their  children,  and  their 
presence  in  tombs  are  an  outcome  of  the  Egyptian  concep- 
tion of  family  life  after  death.  When  husband  and  wue 
shared  the  same  grave,  there  was  of  course  no  difficidty 
in  continuiug  the  relation  they  had  held  to  each  other  here 
below,  but  when  they  occupied  different  tombs  how  were 
they  to  proceed?  These  family  groups  offer  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  When  one  of  them  was  deposited  in  the 
grave  of  the  husband  and  father,  he  was  assured  of  the 
company  of  his  wife  and  children ,  and ,  in  like  manner, 
when  one  of  them  was  placed  in  the  grave  of  the  wife  or 
children,  these  were  certain  that  they  would  enjoy  the 
companionship  of  the  husband  and  father.  The  family  life 
went  on  just  as  before  in  every  tomb  where  family  groups 
had  been  deposited. 

86.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  42  cent.  — 
Sakkarah. 

Sadunimait,  in  a  crouching  attitude.  His  legs  are  crossed 
underneath  him,  and  are  flat  on  the  ground.  His  apron 
is  pulled  round  by  the  motion  of  the  legs,  and  his  hands 
are  placed  symmetrically  flat  upon  the  apron.  He  is  cut 
out  of  black  granite,  with  the  same  skill,  sm^ety  and  preci- 
sion as  if  made  of  soft  limestone.  His  large  necklace  is  in 
relief,  and  all  the  details  of  his  face  and  dress  were  touched 
up  with  colour.  The  wig  which  covers  his  eai's  is  black, 
as  are  also  the  edges  and  the  pupils  of  his  eyes,  but  the 
eyelashes  have  a  touch  of  red.  A  dark  line  on  the  upper  lip 
accentuates  a  veiy  slight  moustache.  The  beads  forming 
the  necklace  are  green  (dark  and  light),  red,  white,  and 
blue  inclining  to  black.  On  the  breast,  suspended  by  a 
chain  of  particoloured  beads,  lies  the  amulet  •#•  which  was 
probably  one  of  the  insignia  of  his  rank.  The  skirt  is  white, 
with  a  red  edging  at  the  fastening  of  the  girdle.  The  nipples 
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are  indicated  by  slate  coloured  touches.  The  navel  is 
marked  black.  This  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  statuary  in 
painted  granite,  as  practised  under  the  Memphite  Empire. 
—  VP'*  Dynasty. 

87.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  5i  cent.  — 
Sakkarah. 

This  statue  of  the  royal  scribe  R^hotpn  belongs  to  the 
same  class  as  that  of  Sadunimdit,  and  it  bears  the  same 
relation  to  Ihe  slatuaiy  in  red,  as  the  other  does  to  the 
statuary  in  black  granite,  but  the  work  is  less  vigorous  and 
Ihe  colouj's  are  not  so  well  preserved.  —  V**"  Dynasty. 

On  the  top  of  Case  B ,  is  to  be  seen  squatting  : 

89.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  47  cent.  — 
Sakkarah. 

A  nameless  statue  of  a  crouching  scribe,  who  holds 
on  his  knee  an  open  scroll.  It  is  of  the  same  type  as  the 
statue  n"*  86  (see  p.  49)  and  had  been  painted  like  it,  but 
the  colour  is  gone.  The  scribe  weai*s  a  wig  which  is  broad- 
est at  the  lower  eud.  It  falls  over  his  shoulders,  leaving  the 
throat  and  ears  uncovered.  This  statue  is  good  enough  and 
has  a  pleasant  appearance,  although  the  work  is  somewhat 
weak  and  the  proportions  are  not  well  calculated.  — 
V^''  Dynasty. 

The  space  on  the  pillar  between  Cases  B  and  C  is  filled 
with  : 

90.  Limestone.  —  Height  0  m.  60  c.  —  Sakkarah, 

Small  altar  bearing  the  name  of  Phtahkliuini.  In  the 
hollow  part  a  charcoal  fire  was  lighted ,  on  which  solid  and 
liquid  perfumes  were  sprinkled.  —  V^^*  Dynasty. 

Against  the  central  pillar  is  a  fine  stela  : 

91.  Limestone.  —  Height  2  m.  3o  cent.,  breadth 
o  m.  92  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

Stila  in  relief,  with  the  name  of  Ranikau,  making 
mention  of  his  wife,  priestess  of  Hathor  (see  p.  28 ,  n''  a8). 
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Case  C. 

In  the  centre  is  the  painted  limestone  statue  of  Rdhotpu 
(n*  116)  with  spreading  wig  and  white  skirt  brought  round 
to  the  front  of  the  thighs  in  a  triangular  apron.  Just  under  it : 

117.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m,  3o  cent.  —  Sah- 
harah. 

The  dwarf  Khnumhotpu  trchief  steward  of  the  linens, 
and  one  of  the  most  curious  monuments  in  the  coliection 
(cf.  fig.  4,  p.  3o,  and  p.  Ay,  n"  11 3).  —  VP''  Dynasty. 

51.  Wood.  —  Height  1  m.  o3  cent. 

Statue  of  Piupi^nukhu  the  Black.  It  belongs  to  the  cate- 
gory of  double  or  Ka  statues  (see  p.  98  -  3i).  The  style 
is  poor,  but  it  is  in  perfect  preservation  and  it  helps  us  to 
resdise  the  appearance  presented  by  statues  like  the  Sheikh- 
d-Bded  when  they  were  still  entire.  —  VP*"  Dynasty. 

92.  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  1 1  cent.  —  Sak- 
harah. 

Anisakha  the  priest  is  represented  nude  and  circumcised , 
two  circumstances  almost  unique  in  a  monument  of  the 
oldest  period  of  Egyptian  art.  —  V'**  Dynasty. 

With  its  back  against  the  pillar  between  the  two  Cases  G 
and  D  has  been  placed  : 

94.  Diorite.  —  Height  1  m.  08  cent.  —  Gizeh. 

Headless  statue  of  Chephren.  It  was  found  in  the  well 
of  the  Granite  Temple  near  I  he  Gizeh  Sphinx,  sdong  with 
n°  73  (see  p.  37-38)  and  others.  —  IV*'^  Dynasty. 

Case  D. 

The  principal  pieces  in  it  are  the  pretty  group  in  painted 
limestone  (n''  118)  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Sadunimdit 
(cf.  n*  86,  p.  /jg-So),  and 

A. 
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93.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  48  cent.  — 
Sakkarah. 

A  fine  statue  of  black  granite,  of  the  same  type  as 
n"  86  and  89  (see  p.  ^9  and  5o).  The  colours  ai'e  a  good 
deal  effaced.  The  individual ,  whose  name  has  not  been  given , 
wears  the  same  kiud  of  wig  as  n"  89.  —  V**"  Dynasty. 

95.  White  Limestone.  —  Height  0  m.  5i  cent. 

—  Sakkarah. 

A  group  of  thi^ee  persons ,  two  of  whom ,  the  husband 
and  wife,  are  seated  side  by  side,  while  their  son  stands 
beside  them.  The  father's  name  only  is  given;  he  was  called 
Sapunikau.  The  style  is  w^eak  and  lacks  originality,  but 
the  grouping  of  the  thi-ee  figures  is  good ,  and  the  bright 
colours  which  have  been  used  give  them  a  cheerful  appear- 
ance. The  woman  has  the  white  skirt  which  was  worn  by 
all  women  at  the  time,  but,  instead  of  the  usual  braces, 
she  wears  a  bodice  of  striped  stuff  which  covers  her  neck 
and  shoulders  and  opens  on  the  breast  in  a  point.  The 
necklet  was  conceded  under  this  bodice,  and  is  seen  only 
at  the  open  throat.  The  stripes  were  horizontal.  The  nipples 
were  indicated  by  concenti^ic  circles,  which  look  as  if 
moulded  on  the  flesh.  This  peculiarity,  which  is  rarely  met 
with ,  gives  us  some  information  as  to  the  change  of  fashion 
in  female  costume  towards  the  middle  of  the  V^**  Dynasty. 

—  \'^  Dynasty. 

The  tablets  on  the  top  of  the  four  cases  contain  a  number 
of  statuettes  of  the  Memphite  Empire,  which  are  generally 
of  poor  quality  and  singly  would  possess  very  little  interest : 
when  gathered  together,  as  they  are  here,  they  give  a 
fair  idea  of  what  Egyptian  funerary  sculpture  was  like ,  at 
this  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Egyptian  art.  It  was  as 
commonplace  and  as  lacking  in  originality  as  our  own ,  and 
the  stone-cutters  whose  workshops  are  planted  besides 
our  cemeteries  show  us  exactly  the  same  kind  of  work.  It 
was  art  produced  at  low  prices,  to  suit  people  of  smsdi 
fortune  and  easily  satisfied  taste.  But ,  besides  their  histo- 
rical interest,  they  have  an  ethnographical  value  which 
we  cannot  afford  to  despise.  The  people  they  bring  before 
us  belonged  to  every  class  of  Egyptian  society,  and  we  can 
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see  what  a  variety  of  types  was  to  be  met  wilh.  These 
types  are  ail  to  be  found  in  the  present  population  of 
Egypt,  a  sure  proof  that  the  people  are  on  the  direct  line 
of  descent  from  the  ancient  Egyptians.  We  recognize  the 
slight,  alert,  upright  figure  of  the  higher  classes,  and  their 
fine,  well  cut  features,  the  stumpy,  heavy  build  of  the 
lower  middle  class,  and  the  thick-set  ugly  peasant  with 
liis  round  face  and  flat  nose.  The  women,  in  particular, 
have  a  very  modern  appearance ,  and  whoever  goes  much 
about  in  the  country  will  meet  them  constantly  among 
the  women  who  go  to  draw  water  from  the  Nile.  Travellers 
who  have  been  in  Upper  Egypt  will  readily  recall  having 
seen  many  such  faces  in  the  course  of  their  excursions. 

96.  Wood.  —  Height  o  m.  69  cent.  —  Sakharah. 

A  very  fine  bust,  belonging  to  a  wooden  statue  the  rest 
of  which  is  lost.  Although  not  equal  to  the  Sheikh-el-Beled 
(  see  p.  89 ,  n''  7  4 )  or  even  to  the  fragment  n"  1 0  4  (cf.  p.  5  5 ) , 
this  statue  is  very  remarkable  both  for  beauty  and  vigour. 
The  inlaid  eyes  give  to  the  face  a  marvellously  hfelike  ex- 
pression. —  V"*  Dynasty. 

West  Side  of  the  Room, 

On  either  side  of  the  door  leading  to  Room  A,  is  a  smaH 
limestone  stela  (n°*  97-98)  found  at  Gizeh  in  the  tomb  of 
Situ  (height  o  m.  70  cent.,  breadth  o  m.  68  cent.). 
Like  some  of  the  large  stelae  in  the  Principal  Gallery 
(see  p.  9 4,  n'*  82)  these  shew  the  facade  of  a  house  with 
a  central  door,  here  the  entrance  to  the  dead  man's 
dwelling  (see  p.  16,  fig.  2).  —  IV'''  Dynasty. 

Two  tables  of  offerings  (n"  99  -  100)  are  placed  below 
them  : 

99.  Alabaster.  —  Length  o  m.  82  cent.,  breadth 
o  m.  56  cent.  —  Sahkarah. 

Rectangular  plaque  with  the  name  of  Assinofir  Sano- 
fruinofir,  priest  of  the  pyramid.  The  design  shews  that  it 
is  intended  for  a  table  of  oiferings;  we  see  in  the  middle 
the  conventional  sign  -i..  for  the  table  of  offerings  itself, 
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wiUi  a  coDSdcrated  loaf  of  bread  and  three  cups  of  different 
shapes  for  the  liquids.  —  V***  Dynasty. 

100.  Alabaster.  —  Diameter  o  m.  ig  cent. — 
Sakkarah. 

Roand  plaque ,  which  may  be  cited  as  a  good  example 
of  the  round  table  of  offerings ,  that  which  was  called  the 
table  of  offerings  of  the  Hypostyle  Hall  (see  p.  35).  We  see, 
in  the  centime,  the  table  of  offerings  itself  -i-,  surrounded 
by  a  rectangular  oblong  trench  and  ten  cups  of  different 
shapes  to  contain  the  liquids.  —  V*''  Dynasty. 

The  part  of  the  west  wall  which  extends  between  the 
pillar  and  the  north-west  corner,  is  filled  with  a  number 
of  blocks  found  in  the  tombs  and  inscribed  with  scenes  of 
offerings.  On  the  middle,  is  affixed  the  middle  panel 
(n''  loi)  of  the  stela  of  Hathorneferhotpu  (see  p.  34, 
n"*  62).  The  figure  of  the  lady,  half  broken,  is  seated 
at  a  table,  with  closely  written  columns  below  containing 
lists  of  the  principal  provisions  of  food  and  clothing.  — 
IIP*  Dynasty. 

102.  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  Ai  cent.,  breadth 

0  m.  72  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

Nikhafitka  receives  the  produce  of  the  property  he  has 
allotted  to  his  tomb,  as  well  as  part  of  his  funerary  fur- 
niture (cf.  p.  9 1,  n*  20  and  p.  56,  n*  110).  —  V*** Dynasty. 

The  three  bas-reliefs  placed  one  above  the  other  on  the 
right  belonged  to  sculptm-es  of  the  same  description.  One 
of  them  has  a  tragi-comic  scene  : 

103.  Limestone.  —  Height  0  m.  37  cent. ,  breadth 

1  m.  0 1  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

A  cynocephalus ,  which  is  being  led  on  a  sti-ing,  tm'ns 
to  bite  the  leg  of  a  man  who  had  probably  been  teasing 
liim.  The  leader  of  the  ape  laughs  sarcastically;  he  hoick 
in  leash  a  female  of  the  same  sort,  whose  little  one  clasps 
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her  lightiy  in  its  arms  round  the  waist,  and  who  seems  to 
look  amusedly  on  the  scene.  —  V*''  Dynasty. 

104.  Wood.  —  Height  o  m.  60  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

Part  of  a  very  fine  female  statue  found  at  Sakkarah. 
She  is  thought  to  represent  the  wife  of  the  Sheikh-el-Beled , 
but  this  is  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  the  Reis  Rubi, 
which  is  quoted  in  connection  with  n*  7^  (see  p.  Ao).  — 
IV**^  Dynasty. 

105.  Limestone.  —  Height  2  m.  o5  cent.  — 
Sakkarah. 

Stela  of  a  priestess  of  Hathor  and  Neith ,  called  Nubholpu , 
sumamed  Bibi,  surrounded  by  her  sons  and  daughters. 
She  was  wife  of  the  priest  Honminu,  whose  stela  is  descri- 
bed below  (see  p.  56,  n"  109).  —  V^**  Dynasty. 

106.  Green  Basalt.  —  Height  1  m.  07  cent.  — 
Gizeh. 

Fine  headless  statue  of  Chephren.  His  cartouches  are  on 
both  sides  of  the  throne  (see  p.  82 ,  n**  55).  —  V*'' Dynasty. 

107.  Limestone.  —  Height  2  m.  35  cent.,  breadth 
1  m.  07  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

Sleia  of  Hosusi,  director  of  granaries,  of  the  treasury 
and  the  royal  apartments,  head  of  public  works,  etc.;  the 
hieroglyphs  are  incised  and  painted  blue.  Found  in  1887, 
to  the  north  of  the  step  pyramid  of  Sakkarah.  —  V*''  Dynasty. 

108.  Green  Basalt.  —  Height  1  m.  20  cent.  — 
Gizeh. 

Another  seated  statue  of  Chephren,  found  by  Mai-ielte, 
in  the  well  of  the  granite  temple,  near  the  Gizeh  sphinx. 
The  king  is  older  than  when  his  diorite  statue  was  made 
(see  p.  37-88 ,  n"  7  3) ,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  wrinUes  round 
his  nose  and  mouth.  The  workmanship  is  very  good.  Pads 
of  the  face  and  figure,  which  were  wanting,  were  restored 
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by  Vassalli  Bey  in  plaster  painted  green  to  imitate  basalt. 

—  V*''  Dynasly. 

109.  Limestone.  —  Height  2  m.  3i  cent.,  breadth 
1  m.  28  cent.  —  Sakkarah, 

Stela  of  Honmlnu ,  eldest  son  of  Tapum^nukhu  (  see  p.  6 1 , 
n"  1 54 )  and  husband  of  Nubholpu ,  whose  stela  is  described 
on  p.  55,  n"  io5.  He  was  priest  of  Mycerinus  and  of 
Usirkaf,  the  fiKst  king  of  the  V***  Dynasty.  —  V"»  Dynasty. 

110.  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  16  cent.,  breadth 
1  m.  5o  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

Bas-relief  from  the  tomb  of  Nikhafitka  (cf.  p.  21,  n"  ao, 
and  p.  54,  n"  loa).  It  represents  the  interlude  of  games 
and  dancing  which  always  relieved  the  tedium  of  the 
funeral  feast.  Above,  the  master  of  the  house  is  seated 
before  his  table  and  provisions.  Below,  in  the  first  re- 
gister, is  the  orchestra ,  composed  of  singers  and  players 
on  the  flute  and  harp  :  on  the  second  row  five  almehs 
are  dancing,  while  two  coryphees  mark  time  with  their 
hands.  —  V*''  Dynasty. 

ROOM  C. 

Tliis  room  contains,  under  the  centi^al  portico  and  in 
the  four  side  recesses ,  a  collection  of  statues  and  stelae  which 
are  of  no  paiHicular  interest  except  to  the  archaeologist.  They 
all  come  under  the  category  described  above  of  double  or 
Ka  statues  ( see  p.  2  8-3 1 )  and  funerary  stelae  ( see  p.  1 1  -2  0 ) , 
and  they  have  no  characteristics  worthy  of  special  note; 
indeed  they  only  differ  from  one  another  in  details  of  dress 
and  accessories.  We  may,  however,  remark  several  monu- 
ments of  importance.  First  in  the  north-west  corner,  the 
almost  shapeless  fragment  of  a  statue  in  coarse  limestone 
(n°  127),  which  retains  the  semblance  of  the  trunk,  l^s 
and  characteristic  signs  of  the  god  Minn.  It  was  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Coptos  by  Petrie,  and  it  preserves  for  us 
an  image  of  the  Jocal  dei(y  dating  from  the  Thinite  period, 
the  IP*  or  Iir**  Dynasly.  It  is  (herofore,  one  of  the  oldest 
statues,  if  not  th3  very  oldest  in  (he  Museum. 
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Centre  of  the  Room, 

128.  Limestone.  —  Height  i  m.  20  c.  —  Abmir. 

This  column  came  from  a  chamber  of  the  mastaba  of 
Phtahshepses  at  Abusir,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  known 
specimens  of  Ihe  lotiform  kind.  Its  horizontal  section ,  fi'om 
top  to  bottom,  is  developed  from  an  oblong  rectangle,  not 
from  a  circle  (cf.  p.  62,  n°  169).  This  is  the  most  ancient 
form  which  we  yet  know  for  that  type  of  column.  The 
effect  of  the  six  papyrus  stems  wliich  compose  the  shaft 
and  of  the  buds  placed  among  the  half-blown  flowers  on 
the  capital  is  extremely  graceful ,  very  much  more  so  than 
when  we  see  the  same  idea  carried  out  in  columns  of  the 
New  Empire  of  which  there  are  numerous  examples  in 
Upper  Egypt. 

A  few  other  stones  deserve  the  attention  of  archaeologists , 
if  not  of  the  general  public.  Thus,  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  on  the  west  side  of  the  column,  we  see  : 

129.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  89  cent.,  length 
o  m.  84  cent. 

Forepart  of  a  lion,  like  those  which  were  used  as 
gargoyles  on  the  temples.  The  hinder  part  has  not  been 
cut  out  of  the  block  which  was  embedded  in  masonry.  The 
work  is  careful  but  clumsy.  The  paws,  the  face,  the  mane, 
are  all  quite  conventional ,  and  bear  only  a  distant  resem- 
blance to  nature.  The  way  in  which  the  ears  stand  out  from 
the  head  and  the  mane  surrounds  the  face,  is  the  same 
as  in  the  lions'  heads  which  adorn  the  throne  of  Chephren 
(see  p.  87,  n''  78). 

In  the  S.  W.  angle  has  been  set  up  a  monument  which 
is  of  interest  for  the  history  of  the  Vl'"*  Dynasty  : 

130.  Schist.  —  Height  2  m.  80  cent.  —  Abydos. 

Door-post  from  the  tomb  of  a  certain  Z^iu,  father  of 
queen  Maridnukhunas  the  wife  of  Piupi  (Pepi)  I**,  and 
mother  of  Metesuphis  1*'.  —  W^  Dynasty. 

And,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  western  division  of 
the  chamber,  I  would  point  out  : 
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131.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  3o  cent  ,  length 
o  m.  65  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

Fragment  of  a  bas-relief  from  a  mastaba  at  Sakkarah. 
It  represents  the  arnval  of  the  farmers  bringing  their  rents 
to  the  ffdairahw  of  the  dead  man.  The  scribe  Mani  is 
receiving  the  account  of  these  from  one  of  the  peasants, 
who  is  standing  with  bent  head,  as  if  making  excuse  for 
faimsdf.  One  of  the  overseers  raises  a  stick  as  if  to  strike 
the  shoulders  of  the  farmer  :  the  end  of  the  stick  is  an  open 
hand.  The  style  is  vei*y  poor,  but  we  learn  from  this  scene 
the  use  which  was  n^ade  of  the  r  hand  of  justice «  which 
is  found  in  the  hands  of  certain  persons  in  tombs  of  the 
Memphite  period  (cf.  the  reUef  n"  io3,  p.  54). 

ROOM  D. 

Like  those  in  Room  C,  the  objects  in  Room  D  are 
mostly  of  purely  archaeological  or  religious  interest,  but 
some  few  of  them  are  dessrving  of  attention  from  the 
ordinary  visitors. 

West  Wall 

The  fragment  from  a  large  limestone  stela  (n"  187), 
which  is  sat  up  in  the  embrasure  of  the  window,  comes 
from  Sakkarah  and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the 
hieroglyphs  and  figures  which  cover  it. 

The  alabaster  table  of  offerings  which  stands  in  front 
(n°  i38.  Length  1  m.  28  cent.,  breadth  1  m.  16  cent.), 
also  from  Sakkarah,  is  of  a  complex  character.  In  the 
middle  the  hotpu  -i-.,  or  table  of  offerings  in  the  strict 
sense,  is  figured  with  the  customary  vase  and  the  flat  disc 
of  which  we  have  already  seen  instances  (see  p.  53-54) : 
the  two  signs  A  on  either  side  of  the  disc  must  have 
marked  the  place  of  some  object  necessary  to  the  ritual , 
perhaps  tlie  oblong  basins  for  libations  or  the  vases  on 
which  the  pieces  of  meat  and  the  fowls  were  offered. 

139.  Yellowish  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  68  c. 
—  Sakkarah, 

Small  funerary  obelisk  found  by  Maiiette  in  the  mastaba 
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of  one  of  the  Phtahhotpu,  who  was  surnamed  the  Red. 

—  ¥*••  Dynasty. 

141.  Tellowisli  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  69  c. 

—  Sakkarah, 

Ohelisk  from  the  mastaba  of  Auni.  —  V*''  Dynasty. 

These  two  ohelisks  belong  to  a  class  of  monuments 
which  are  rarely  found ,  except  in  tombs  of  the  Memphite 
period.  In  their  origin ,  the  obelisks  probably  represented  the 
two  stelae  or  stone  columns ,  which  were  set  on  the  right 
and  left  sides  of  the  house  door  of  a  king  or  personage  of 
high  rank ,  or  of  the  temple  of  a  god  :  it  was  a  sort  of 
«nsign  on  which  the  name  of  the  occupant  was  written. 
As  the  tomb  was  the  dead  man's  dwelling  house,  it  was 
natural  that  the  same  shoidd  be  done  for  it  as  for  his  earthly 
habitation;  and  we  therefore  find,  on  the  right  and  lefl  of 
the  stela,  that  is  to  say  of  the  door  which  gave  entrance  to 
the  vault,  two  small  obelisks  on  which  the  name  and  titles 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  tomb  were  inscribed.  This  custom 
«eems  to  have  died  out  in  the  interval  between  the  Mem- 
phite period  and  the  first  Theban  Empire ,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  private  tombs,  but  the  funeral  vault  of  the  Pharaoh  An- 
tufi  Nubakhpirri  of  the  XP  Dynasty,  at  Drah  abu*l  Neggah , 
had  two  limestone  obehsks  at  the  entrance.  In  later  times , 
however,  the  employment  of  obelisks  was  confined  to  palaces 
and  temples  almost  exclusively.  In  some  few  cases ,  neverthe- 
less, probably  owing  to  an  archaistic  fashion,  private  indi- 
viduals did  set  up  obelisks  in  front  of  their  tombs  or  villas. 

140-142.  Red  Granite.  —  Width  1  m.  38  cent., 
height  about  1  m.  1  o  cent,  and  1  m.  60  cent.  —  Kom- 
el'Ahmar. 

The  two  blocks  of  granite  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
window  are  among  the  most  ancient  monuments  we  possess. 
They  were  discovered  by  Quibell  in  1 897  at  Kom-el-Ahmar, 
theHierac6npohs  of  the  Greeks,  situated  opposite  to  El-Kab. 
They  have  inscriptions  of  a  king  of  the  llHOynasty,  whose 
tomb  was  excavated  by  M.  Amelineau  at  Omm-el-Gaab, 
but  of  whom  we  as  yet  only  know  the  Ka-name 
Khdsakhmut.  The  titles  of  this  prince  are  distinctly  legible 
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on  the  side  of  tlie  larger  block ,  that  on  the  left  of  the 
window.  On  the  face  there  was  originally  a  large  scene , 
sculptured  ia  relief,  with  inscriptions ,  but  this  was  carefully 
chiselled  out  at  the  time  when  the  block  was  re-used,  and 
only  the  indistinct  outline  of  figures  and  hieroglyphs  is 
now  to  be  seen.  On  the  extreme  left  was  the  king, 
represented  upright,  the  staff  of  authority  in  his  hand,  and 
his  face  turned  towards  a  goddess,  who  is  also  standing 
erect.  Royal  titles  and  smaller  figures  carrying  emblems 
completed  the  scene.  —  III'*  Dynasty. 

East  Wall. 

On  the  east  side,  to  the  north  of  the  door  leading  to 
Room  C,  is  shewn  (n**  i43)  all  that  remains  of  one  of  the 
fedse  doors  from  the  tomb  of  Ainofir  at  Dahshur.  Some  of 
the  missing  parts  have  been  destroyed ,  some  carried  off  by 
the  Beduins  in  order  to  supply  the  debris  to  European 
museums;  finally,  after  a  renewed  attempt  to  plunder,  it 
was  decided  to  preserve  in  a  safe  place  what  the  robbers 
had  left  and  it  was  brought  to  our  Museum  in  1901.  The 
sculpture  is  in  the  bold  relief  of  the  eaiiy  IV***  Dynasty  and 
the  drawing  of  both  figures  and  hieroglyphs  is  of  a  rare 
el^anfce.  A  little  further  on ,  in  Room  E ,  we  shall  see  large 
fragments  in  the  same  style  of  another  stela  from  the  same 
tomb  (see  p.  61,  n"*  i5a). 


ROOM  E. 

Continuation  of  funerary  statues  and  stelae,  mosdy  of 
the  later  V '''  and  W^  Dynasties. 

Along  the  Western  and  Eastern  walls ,  bas-reliefs  from 
Wady  Magharah  in  Sinai  are  exposed.  These  were  cut  out 
from  the  face  of  rock  by  Currelly,  in  March  and  April 
1905,  and  brought  to  the  Museum  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  Prof.  Pelrie.  Two  of  them  dale  from  the  Thinite 
period;  the  others  commemorate  expeditions  which  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  W\  V''  and  VP*^  Dynasties  sent  to  the 
mines  of  that  district,  to  extract  the  stone  which  the 
Eg>^ptians  knew  as  mafkait,  turquoise,  malachite  and 
vainous  green  copper  oxides.  The  largest  one  (n*  i58) 
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represents  king  Niusirri  of  the  V*''  Dynasty,  killing  one  of 
the  Nomads  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Gods  of  Sinai. 

In  the  window  recess,  we  notice  the  fragments  of  a 
large  steia  (n**  1 5  a ) ,  in  the  form  of  a  false  door,  which  came 
from  the  tomb  of  Ainofir  at  Dalishur,  like  the  one  described 
in  Room  D  (see  p.  60).  The  work  on  this  one  is  equally 
broad  and  good.  On  the  sides  of  the  false  door  are  depicted 
the  domains  of  the  dead  man  marching  in  order  and  the 
ceremonies  of  the  daily  sacrifice  which  provided  his  food. 

—  IV*'*  Dynasty. 

153.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  68  c.  —  Gizeh, 

This  group  of  Sannofir  and  his  wife  was  found  by 
Mr.  Ballard  in  1903,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Pyramid  plateau.  They  are  awkward  in  the  extreme  and 
badly  proportioned,  the  bodies  too  long,  the  legs  too  short, 
the  faces  flat,  with  crooked  eyes  and  mouth.  There  is 
coarseness  too ,  even  grossness ,  about  the  contours  of  the 
woman,  and  the  breast  and  legs  of  both  ai*e  carelessly 
and  roughly  carved.  Did  we  not  know  to  a  certainty  that 
these  two  monstrosities  belonged  to  the  IV**"  Dynasty,  we 
should  in  all  probability  have  set  them  down  to  the 
barbarous  period  between  the  IX***  and  XII***.  It  is  another 
example  of  the  danger  of  dating  an  object  from  its  style  of 
execution  only;  even  in  the  best  periods,  there  were  bad 
workmen.  —  IV*''  Dynasty. 

154,  Wood.  —  Height  0  m.  68  cent.  — Sakkarah, 

Statue  of  Tapum^nukhu  whose  stela  was  described  above 
(see  p.  2  4 ,  n"  3o).  Unfortunately  this  statue  is  much  damaged 
and  does  not  now  stand  straight.  It  was  almost  as  fine 
work  as  the  Sheikh-el-Beled,  but  its  condition  has  grown 
sensibly  worse  during  the  twenty  years  I  have  known  it, 
and  I  fear  that  it  cannot  be  preserved  for  much  longer. 

—  IV^*"  Dynasty. 

455.  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  1 5  cent. ,  breadth 
2  m.  45  cent.  —  Abydos. 

One  of  the  most  precious  monuments  in  the  Museum. 
The  history  of  Uni ,  at  first  page  of  Tiuli  ( Teti),  the  first  king 
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of  the  VP  Dynasly,  afterwards  minister  to  the  succeeding 
kings  Piupi  (Pepi)  I*'  and  Maruniri-Metesuphis  I**,  con- 
queror of  Nubia  and  viceroy  of  the  country  between 
Memphis  and  Elephantine.  —  VP""  Dynasty. 

156.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  47  cent., 
length  o  m.  88  cent.  —  Oussim, 

Lioness  (?)  suckling  her  cub,  found  in  1901,  by  Ahmed 
Effendi  Neguib ,  at  the  village  of  Oussim ,  in  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Letopolis,  capital  of  the  second  nome  of  Lower 
Egypt.  The  work  is  poor  and  the  date  uncertain.  There  is 
indeed  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  must  be  assigned  to 
the  Graeco-Roman  period.  Its  position  in  this  part  of  the 
Museiun  is  therefore  provisionaJ. 

157.  Grey  Granite.  —  Length  2  m.  i3  cent. 

Fragments  of  a  sphinx  which  has  between  its  paws  the 
cartouche  of  the  ka  name  of  Piupi  (Pepi)  P*,  with  the  epithet 
Beloved  of  the  spirits  ofHeliapoiis,  This  is,  up  to  ihe  pre- 
sent, the  oldest  sphinx  known,  except  the  colossal  one 
in  the  mountain  at  Gizeh.  At  some  unknown  time  it  was 
used  as  a  block  for  some  building,  and  the  right  side  of  the 
body  has  been  chipped  down  and  smoothed.  —  VP"*  Dynasty* 

ROOM  F. 

We  have  erected,  against  the  southern  pillar  of  the 
door  leading  from  this  room  into  the  long  portico  of  the 
central  atrium ,  a  very  fine  column  in  red  granite  (n*  1 6a  ) , 
discovered  in  1902 ,  by  Dr.  Borchardt,  in  the  ruins  of  the 
funerary  chapel  adjoining  the  pyramid  of  the  Pharaoh 
Niusirri  of  the  V^""  Dynasty.  It  is  of  the  lotiform  type,  with 
a  fluted  shaft  composed  of  stems  and  a  capital  of  the  form 
known  as  lotus  bud.  This  was  painted  and  we  can  still  see 
clearly,  on  the  side  next  the  wall ,  the  black  lines  which 
mark  the  leaflets  and  calycles ,  and  indeed  all  the  incised 
details  of  this  design.  This  column  has  not  the  grace  and 
elegance  of  the  two  columns  of  Unas  in  RoomB  (see  p.  By, 
n"  71-79),  and  this  is  due  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
architect.  He  has  constructed  the  base  of  the  shaft  with  a 
section  developed  from  a  rectangle  (see  p.  87,  n"  128), 
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longer  in  front  than  on  the  sides;  higher  up  the  shaft,  the 
rectangle  is  less  marked;  at  the  spring  of  the  capital,  the 
section  may  be  inscribed  in  a  circle.  In  spile  of  this  stran- 
geness which  lends  it  a 
somewhat  thickset  and 
dumpy  appearance,  it 
gives  us  an  idea  of  the 
high  level  reached  by 
architectural  art  dur- 
ing the  Memphite  Em- 
pire. The  temple  to 
which  it  belonged  ha- 
ving been  neglected 
and  half  destroyed  du- 
ring the  times  which 
intervened  between  the 
W^  and  Xir-^  Dyn- 
asties, the  architects 
who  built  the  pyramid 
of  king  Sanuosrlt 
(Usertesen)  III  took 
some  of  the  columns 
which  belonged  to  it 
and  brought  them 
over  to  Dahshur  to  be  used  in  the  funerary  chapel  of 
that  king.  —  V*''  Dynasty. 


Fig.  i/i.  —  Statue  of  Rdholpu. 


The  central  place  in  the  room  is  occupied  by  two  of  tlie 
most  lifelike  of  Egyptian  statues  : 

163.  Limestone.  —  Height  i  m.  20  c.  —  Meidum. 

The  two  painted  statues  of  prince  Rahotpu  and  liis  wife 
princess  NofiHIt  were  discovered  by  Daninos ,  in  the  time  of 
Mariette  in  one  of  the  mastabas  near  the  Meidum  pyramid , 
and  they  are  believed  to  date  from  the  end  of  the  III"*  Dyn- 
asty. The  statue  of  the  man  is  very  fine,  above  all  the  head 
(fig.  i4),  which  is  very  expressive  of  a  certain  inanity  and 
weakness  of  character;  however,  except  in  excellence  of 
technique ,  it  does  not  differ  from  other  male  statues  of  the 
period.  Contrariwise,  that  of  the  wife  is  distinguished  by 
extreme  freedom  in  handling,  and  has  several  characteristics 
which  are  entirely  original  {fig,  1 5 ).  The  way  in  which  the 
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wig  is  laid  on  the  real  hair  and  held  in  place  by  a  kind  of 
enameUed  band  has  not  as  yet  been  seen  on  any  statue  but 
this,  and.  on  no  other  in  Egypt  is  there  so  subtle  a  ren- 
dering of  the  modelling  of  the  neck  and  bosom  under  the 
light  garment  with  which 
Nofrlt  is  clothed.  —  III"*  Dyn- 
asty. 

In  the  four  comers  we  have 
placed  fine  statues  of  the  V"" 
and  W^  Dynasties.  In  the 
south-east  and  south-west  cor- 
ners are : 


164-165.  Limestone.  — 
Height  1  m.  96  cent,  and 
1  m.  78  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

The  two  statues  of  R^nofir, 
priest  of  Phtah  of  Memphis  are 
i^a-statues  (see  p.  28-81) 
destined  to  serve  as  a  body  for 
the  dead  man.  One  (n°  i64) 
shews  him  as  a  priest,  with 
shaved  head.  The  other  statue 
(n**  i65)  is  one  of  the  line 
pieces  of  Memphite  sculpture 
(fig.  16).  R^nofir  is  slanaing, 
his  arms  by  his  side,  the  left 
leg  advanced  in  the  attitude 
of  a  lord  looking  on  as  his 
retainers  defile  past  him.  The 
play  of  the  muscles  in  the 
chest  and  shoulders,  the  detail 
of  the  knees  and  legs  is  given 

with  an  intelligence  and  attention  which  would  do  honour 

to  our  greatest  artists.  —  V"'  Dynasty. 


Fig.  i5.  —  Statue  of  Nofril. 


166.  Limestone.  —  Height  2  metres.  —  Sakkarah. 

Statue  of  Ti ,  found  in  his  tomb  which  is  the  one  best 
known  to  visitors  of  all  at  Sakkarah.  The  workmanship  is 
mediocre.  —  V'  Dvnastv. 
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167.  Copper  or  Bronze.  —  Height  i  m.  70  cent. 
—  Kam-eUAhmar, 

The  superb  statue  in  copper  or  bronze  which  occupies 
the  remaining  comer,  was  found  in  1897  by  Quibeil, 

in   the  ruins   of  the   old 


^^^ 


Fig.  16.  —  Slalue  of  Ranofir. 


diy  of  Hierac6npoiis,  now 
Kom-el-Ahmar,  opposite  to 
I'J-Kab.  It  was  a  mass  of 
liroken  fragments  the  value 
of  which  was  not  ascer- 
1 1  lined  at  first  by  the  finders ; 
Utey  were  cleaned  in  the 
!\1useum,  put  together  and 
>imted  on  a  wooden  core 
I  >  y  Barsanti.  From  the  scraps 
(»t  inscription  from  the  pe- 
sLal,    which  it  has  not 
huen  possible  to  restore  en- 
Itrely,  we  find  that  it  repre- 
sents   one    of    the    most 
celebrated  Pharaohs  of  the 
Meniphite   Empire,   Piupi 
(IVpi)!**,  of  the  VP"  Dyn- 
asty, The  bust,  arms  and 
iv^  are  made  of  plates  of 
(u^pper  beaten  inlo  shape 
u  il]i  the  hammer,  then  ri- 
vrltcd  and  welded  at  the 
jidrits  without  any  sign  of 
h^iildering;  the  face,  hands 
and  feet  have  been  cast.  It 
iii  tlius  of  compound  work- 
manship, partly  of 
cast,  partly  of  bea- 
ten metal.  The  kilt 
was  either  of  gold 
or  eleclrum ,  and  we 
can  still  see,  round 


the  base  of  the  torso  and  the  top  of  the  thighs ,  the  marks 
of  the  rivets  which  joined  it  to  the  body;  the  headdress 
was  inlaid  with  lapis-iazuli  or  blue  glaze,  like  that  of  the 
statue  mentioned  in  the  Tale  of  Sinuhit.  The  small 
statue  (n**    168),    placed    beside    the   large    one,    was 
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found  along  with  it,  and,  it  appears,  inside  the  torso.  It 
represents  the  same  person,  fhe  legs  and  the  upper 
part  have  been  brought  too  near  together  by  mistake 
at  the  time  of  the  restoration;  they  had  been  separated 
formerly  by  a  kilt  in  gold  or  eiectrum.  The  style  and 
technique  of  both  statues  is  admirable.  The  modelling  is 
excellent,  and  the  enamel  inlaying  of  the  eyes  gives  a 
singulaiiy  lifelike  expression.  Piupi  lived  about  35oo  B.C., 
and  there  is  nothing  which  shews  us  more  strikingly  than 
these  two  copper  statues,  to  what  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
Egyptian  art  and  industry  had  attained  at  that  remote 
period.  —  VP''  Dynasty. 

The  rest  of  the  monuments  in  the  room  belong  to  one  or 
other  of  the  classes  of  objects  already  described ,  and  are  not 
of  sufficiently  good  execution  to  compensate  for  the  want  ot 
interest  in  the  poses  and  the  mediocrity  of  the  sculpture. 
We  may,  however,  notice ,  on  the  east  and  west  walls,  some 
fragments  from  Sakkarah : 

169.  Limestone.  —  Height  i  m.  lo  cent.,  width 
1  m.  90  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

Occupations  of  everyday  life,  by  which  the  wants  of  the 
dead  man  are  provided  (see  p.  33-36,  n*  58).  His  servants 
are  seen  baking  bread  for  him  and  pouring  beer  into  vases. 
Above,  some  are  lassoing  bulls,  while  lower  down  others 
are  milking  cows,  preparing  fish  and  game  for  cooking, 
and  roasting  birds  in  little  ovens.  Near  them  are  two  dogs, 
one  sitting,  the  other  lying  down.  —  V***  Dynasty. 

170.  Limestone.  —  Height  i  m.  43  cent.,  breadth 
o  m.  42  cent.  —  Sakkarah, 

Fragment  of  a  bas-relief  representing  a  tournament  on 
the  water.  One  of  the  boatmen  has  fallen  in,  and  is  struggl- 
ing to  catch  hold  of  one  of  the  boats.  —  V*^  Dynasty. 

We  should  also  remark  the  fragments  of  bas-reliefs 
(n"  1 7 1 )  which  are  fixed  on  the  west  wall ,  between  the  south- 
west comer  and  the  pillar  at  the  door.  They  come  from 
the  excavations  undertaken  by  the  Beriin  Academy  at  the 
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instigation  of  M.  de  Bissiog ,  among  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  deification  which  king  Niusirri  of  the  V*''  Dynasty 
erected  in  his  own  honour,  on  the  sandy  plain  of  Abu- 
Ghorab  in  front  of  his  pyramid.  They  are  so  much  mutii* 
ated  that  theij*  meaning  would  be  obscure,  did  we  not 
know  firom  other  sources  what  scenes  they  represent.  We 
see  fragments  of  processions,  offerings,  dances,  races,  and, 
on  the  largest  slab,  the  king  dressed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  statue  of  Montuhotpu  (see  p.  83 ,  n*"  aoa ).  He  is  repre-' 
sented  at  the  exact  moment  during  the  ceremonies  when 
he  is  identified  with  the  living  Osiris,  ruler  of  Egypt  and 
of  mankind,  by  a  proceeding  analogous  to  that  which  will, 
after  his  death ,  assimilate  him  to  the  dead  Osiris ,  ruler  of 
Eternity. 

Lasdy,  two  of  the  large  stelae  are  deserving  of  special 
mention : 

172.  Limestone.  —  Height  2  m.  70  cent.,  breadth 
2  m.  80  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

This  is  on  the  north  wall  between  the  north-eastern 
comer  and  the  north  pillar  and  really  includes  two  stelae 
shaped  like  doors  and  joined  by  a  flat  slab  of  stone  containing 
the  daily  menu  for  the  deceased.  This  was  the  western  wall 
of  the  tomb  chapel  of  a  rich  Egyptian  named  Atui ,  priest 
of  the  pyramid  of  Usirkaf ,  who  lived  during  the  first  hadf 
of  the  V*^  Dynasty. 

173.  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  98  cent, ,  breadth 
1  m.  1 1  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

The  second  stela ,  which  has  been  placed  on  the  south 
wall  as  a  pendant  to  the  first,  was  brought  from  Sakkarah 
at  the  same  time.  It  bdonged  to  a  man  called  R^nikau ,  of 
whom  we  possess  other  monuments  (see  p.  9 3 ,  n**  a8 ,  and 
p.  60,  n* 91)  and  who  was  prophet  not  only  of  Usirkaf, 
but  of  one  of  his  successors,  Noferri,  of  whom  very  little 
is  known.  These  two  doors,  which  gave  the  dead  man 
access  to  the  outer  world,  and  one  of  which  was  used  for 
entrance  into  the  tomb  the  other  for  egress ,  are  the  most 
important  part  of  the  chapel  and  the  point  towards  which 
ail  its  decorations  converged  (see  p.  18-19).  Here  are 

6. 
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piled  up  the  offerings  which  are  the  combined  produce  of 
aU  the  scenes  of  agricuiture  and  industry  depicted  on  the 
wails,  the  oxen,  fowls,  bread,  wheat,  vegetables,  stuJFs 
and  furniture.  These  were  placed  on  the  kotpu  »±_ ,  which 
stood  in  front  of  one  or  both  doors  and  the  whole  passed 
thence  into  the  other  worid.  The  two  little  panels  of  servants , 
on  the  right  and  left,  mark  the  place  where  the  scenes 
carved  on  the  adjoining  walls  correspond  with  the  sides 
'  of  the  stela.  —  V"*  Dynasty. 

(ROOMS   G-L.) 
FIRST   THEBAN   EMPIRE. 

ROOM  G. 

The  place  of  honour  in  the  middle  of  the  room  has  been 
assigned  to  a  mutilated  sphinx  of  limestone ,  which  is  of 
considerable  importance  in  r^ard  to  the  history  of  the 
disturbed  times  which  divide  the  first  Theban  Empire 
from  the  second : 

184.  Limestone.  —  Height  9  m.  33  cent.,  length 
0  m.  78  cent.  —  El-Kab. 

Fragments  of  a  sphinx  discovered  in  1 891  at  El-Kab,  by 
M.  Grl^baut,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  objects  of  the  XII*"*  and 
XIIP^  Dynasties.  It  had,  standing  against  the  breast  and 
between  the  forepaws ,  a  statuette  now  so  mutilated  that  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  its  nature.  Like  other  objects  of 
the  same  style  of  art,  it  shews  us  well-defined  characters  of 
the  people  inhabiting  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Menzaleh. 
Although  we  may  hesitate  to  attribute  these  monuments  to 
the  era  of  the  Hyksds  or  Shepherd  Kings,  they  must  at  all 
events  be  regarded  as  highly  original  productions  of  a 
Tanis  school  of  sculpture,  which  had  flourished  under  the 
Middle  Empire  probably  during  the  second  half  of  the 
XIP"*  Dynasty.  This  artistic  school,  so  near  to  the  Syrian 
frontier,  would  be  very  likely  to  come  under  Asiatic 
influence,  for  the  paintings  of  Beni  Hassan  give  ample 
evidence  of  the  peacefiil  relations  existing  between  Asia  and 
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Egypt,  at  a  period  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  Hyks6s. 
—  XIP'*  Dynasty. 

In  the  north-west  comer  of  the  central  portico  is  a  head- 
less statue  (n''  i85)  of  black  granite  and  in  a  squatting 
attitude.  The  inscription  in  front  of  the  kilt  informs  us 
that  the  monument  represents  an  old  prince  of  Thebes , 
Antufiiu ,  and  that  it  was  erected  by  the  Pharaoh  SanuosHt 
(Usertesen)  I",  in  honour  of  this  ancestor  of  his  family. 
Opposite  to  this  statue,  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
same  portico  is  a  sort  of  corner  stone  (n"  1 86) ,  discovered 
at  Coptos  by  Mr.  Petrie,  in  1896.  On  the  vertical  face,  a 
king  of  the  XP"*  Dynasty,  Antufi  Nubakhpirri,  had  engraved 
the  copy  of  a  decree  by  which ,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign , 
he  deposed  a  certain  Tiuti ,  son  of  Minhotpu,  and  pronounced 
maledictions  on  whomsoever  should  restore  him  or  any  of 
his  descendants  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  offices.  Several 
generations  later,  the  block  was  re-used  and  scenes  en- 
graved on  its  northern  surface,  in  the  name  of  Sanuosrit  V\ 

188.  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  89  cent.,  breadth 
1  m.  o5  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

Monuments  of  the  Heracleopolitan  Kings  are  very  rare, 
and  up  to  (his  year  we  had  no  clue  to  the  site  where  they 
were  to  be  found  at  Sakkarah.  Several  observations  made  at 
different  times  lead  me  to  suspect  that  some  at  least  of 
these  kings,  being  poor  personages,  established  their 
tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  of  the  wesdthy 
Pharaohs  of  the  Memphite  period,  and  that  the  pyramid 
of  king  Marukar!  had  been  erected  somewhere  near  the 
Pyramid  of  king  Tiuli.  The  excavations  made  by  Quibell  in 
1905-1906  in  the  spot  thus  defined  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  several  inscriplions  which  seem  to  justify  this  hypo- 
thesis. The  present  stela  belonged  to  a  certain  Apui ,  the 
same  perhaps  whose  coflin  is  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin, 
and  who  was  an  olficer  or  priest  attached  to  the  pyramid 
of  Marukari.  —  X*"*  Dynasty. 

189.  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  5-2  cent.,  breadth 
o  m.  96  cent.  —  Sakkarah, 

Stela  of  Anupumehatt,  who  >vas  attached  like  Apui  to 
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ihe  pyramid  of  Marukari.  Found  in  1906  by  Quibell, 
near  the  pyramid  of  Tiuti  (Teti).  —  X***  Dynasty. 

The  rest  of  the  stelae  on  the  walls  include  some  from 
Abydos,  which  mark  the  transition  from  the  art  of  the 
Memphite  period  to  that  of  the  first  Theban  Empire ,  some 
from  Akhmim,  from  Rizagat  (south  of  Erment),  from 
Naggadah ,  and  from  Mesheikh  (near  Girga) ,  very  barbarous 
in  style, and  olhers of theXlP'*  and  XIIP''  Dynasties,  mosdy 
from  the  necropolis  at  Abydos,  many  of  which  offer  points 
of  great  interest  to  the  Egyptologist,  but  are  not  deserving 
of  attention  from  the  ordinary  visitor. 

The  stelae  of  the  Theban  period  are  some  of  them  round- 
topped,  some  rectangular  like  the  Memphite  ones.  This 
rectangular  shape  was  very  common  in  early  times ,  but  it 
lost  ground  as  time  went  on,  and  although  it  did  not 
sdtogether  disappear,  it  became  exceptional  and  latterly 
was  only  a  sort  of  affectation  of  the  antique.  The  use  of 
the  rounded  form,  on  the  other  hand,  spread  with  the 
growth  of  Theban  power,  and  ended  by  becoming  universal. 
8y  the  end  of  the  Memphite  period,  the  square  stelae  had 
already  come  to  represent  the  entire  tomb  chapel ,  as  well 
as  ail  those  things  which  were  intended  to  have  a  favourable 
influence  on  the  fate  of  the  deceased  (see  p.  20).  A  glance 
at  our  collections  will  at  once  furnish  proof  that  this  is  also 
the  part  they  played  at  the  beginning  of  the  Theban  period. 
Some  of  them  retain  the  suggestion  of  the  false  door  :  they 
have  a  cornice,  either  sculptured  in  relief,  or  simply 
engraved ,  or  traced  with  the  brush ,  two  cylinders,  or  two 
bands  to  the  right  and  left.  More  rarely  we  find  only  some 
trace  of  the  cylinders  or  bands,  and  very  often  the  whole 
decoration  has  disappeared  and  all  that  is  left  is  a  perfectly 
flat  surface ,  just  as  in  the  last  days  of  the  Memphite  period. 

The  scenes  which  are  engraved  upon  these  stelae  bear 
frequent  testimony  to  the  change  which,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  had  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  primitive 
conception.  1  may  cite  as  a  characteristic  example,  the  stela 
of  the  Theban  prince  Antufi  (fig.  1 7) ,  who  was  contempo- 
rary with  the  Heracleopolitan  IX*''  Dynasty  (see  p.  91, 
n°  220).  The  lower  part  of  this  stela  shows  us  the  door  of 
the  tomb  which  is  closed  by  two  leaves  kept  in  place  by 
a  bolt.  To  the  left,  two  servants,  upon  different  registers, 
are  bringing  gazelles  of  two  kinds ,  while ,  on  the  right , 
two  butchers  are  cutting  up  a  bull  which  has  just  been 
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sacrifjced  under  the  surveillance  of  a  priest.  Above  the 
door,  inside  the  tomb ,  AutuG  himsdf  is  seated  under  a  dais 
supported  by  painted  pillars;  his  favourite  dog  is  lying 
under  his  chair.  A  little  behind  him,  to  the  left,  is  a  man 


Fig.  J  7.  —  Stela  of  Ihe  Thebaa  prince  Aiitufi. 

who  is  fanning  him  with  a  palm  leaf.  To  the  right  is  a 
servant,  holding  cane  and  sandals  in  readiness  for  the  time 
when  it  shall  please  his  master  to  make  use  of  them.  Three 
servants  advance  towards  him.  The  first  oilers  him  sweet  ale  ^ 
in  a  large  bowl  which  he  is  raising  to  the  nomarch's  lips, 
the  second  brings  a  leg  of  beef,  and  the  third  a  basket  of 
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bread,  while,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  inscription  below, 
provisions  of  all  kinds  are  displayed  in  front  of  him ,  bread 
and  drink^,  stuffs,  oxen,  geese,  with  olhergood  things, 
all  by  thousands.  In  earfy  times  all  these  details  of  the 
slaughter  and  cutting  up  of  the  animals,  the  bringing  of 
the  offerings,  and  the  processions  of  relatives  and  servants, 
were  engraved  upon  the  walls  of  the  chapel.  Here  we  find 
them  all  upon  a  stela.  On  account  of  the  smallness  of  the 
space  available ,  the  details  are  abridged  and  summarised , 
but  they  are  given  so  explicitly,  Ihat  we  cannot  entertain  a 
doubt  that  the  stela  was  a  summary  of  the  tomb  :  indeed , 
on  some  of  the  votive  stelae  from  Abydos ,  the  stela  is  cdled 
mahdouit  =»=  S  ^^ ,  a  tomb ,  as  a  variant  for  "t  ^  \  I  ^^^^  ? 
a  stela. 

This  change  of  conception  explains  to  us  in  some  mea- 
sure ,  how  the  stela  had  changed  from  the  rectangular  to  the 
round-topped  form.  The  Memphite  tomb  par  excellence  is 
the  mastaba ,  or  rock-hewn  tomb  which  is  like  a  mastaba , 
with  its  flat  roof,  and  rectangular  shape  of  doors  and 
chapel.  The  stela  which  became  its  substitute  naturally  pre- 
served the  rectangular  shape  which  was  that  of  the  original 
tomb.  The  Theban  tomb ,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  building 
of  mud  brick,  with  a  rectangular  base  crowned  by  a  little 
pyramid,  or  the  rock-hewn  tomb  with  vaidted  chambers, 
as  at  Beni  Hassan ;  the  pyramid  had  arched  doors ,  as  in 
the  cemeteries  of  Abydos  explored  by  Mariette.  It  was,  of 
course,  the  natural  thing,  that  the  stela  which  took  the 
place  of  and  summarised  these  tombs  should  have  the 
round-topped  shape  which  characterised  the  Theban  period. 
Can  it  be  on  account  of  any  similar  reason  ihat  tha  royal 
stelae  of  the  Thinile  period  which  were  found  at  Abydos 
by  Am^lineau  and  Petrie  were  rounded  above?  We  are 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  this  archaic  epoch  to  be 
able  to  affirm  this  with  certainty;  besides  which,  the 
supremacy  of  the  Memphite  dynasties,  having  established 
throughout  all  Egypt  the  fashion  of  rectangular  stelae  in 
the  foim  of  false  doors  and  thus  entailed  a  break  of 
several  centuries  in  the  tradition  of  the  Thinite  period ,  it 
is  probably  more  prudent  to  leave  the  question  in  suspense 
for  the  present.  One  thing  is  certain ,  and  that  is  that  the 
round- lopped  Theban  stelae  correspond  in  outward  shape 
to  the  contemporaneous  tombs. 

The  study  of  the  pictures ,  and  of  the  inscriptions  upon 
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them,  demonstrate  to  us  that  the  prevailmg  ideas  with 
regard  to  the  other  worid  and  the  survival  of  the  human 
body  had  undergone  much  modiiicatton  since  the  Memphite 
period.  The  predominant  idea  upon  the  stdae  of  the 
IV*^,  \'^  and  Vr'*  Dynasties,  the  idea  which  guided  the 
treatment  of  the  pictured  scenes  and  the  expressions 
contained  in  the  formuke  was ,  that  the  dead  man  continued 
to  live  in  his  Ka  or  double,  who  dwelt  in  the  tomb 
and  only  left  it  occasionally  to  return  to  it  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Some  of  the  symbols  which  appear  about  the  end 
of  the  Vr*"  Dynasty  and  are  frequent  from  the  time  of  the 
Xr**  Dynasty,  at  least  on  the  rectangular  stelae,  show  us 
a  devdopment  in  that  direction,  for  instance  the  two 
eyes  ^  ^g .  These  are  figured  very  often  at  the  same  place 
where  the  master  sat  in  the  classical  Memphite  stela,  above 
the  lintel  of  the  fsdse  door;  they  are  what  is  left  of  him  ad 
that  spot,  and,  as  Lacau  has  rightly  remarked,  they 
represent,  as  well  as  the  two  eyes  on  sarcophagi,  his  two 
eyes  looking  out  of  the  tomb  at  the  sacrifices  and  rites 
which  are  going  on  for  him  on  our  side  of  life.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  we  may 
distinguish  the  rise  of  a  new  conception,  according  to 
which  the  human  survival,  be  it  double,  bird-soul, 
or  khu  ffthe  glorified  body>»,  might  quit  the  tomb  and 
dwell  fer  from  it  in  some  chosen  paradise.  But  this  idea 
is  oidy  a  sort  of  enlargement  of  the  old  beliefs.  The  more 
we  study  the  stdae  of  the  Theban  age,  the  more  we  see 
that  the  ideas  which  were  timidly  advanced  at  the  Memphite 
period  had  completely  gained  the  upper  hand  and  had 
entirdy  taken  the  place  of  those  hdd  in  the  preceding  age. 
The  dead  man  was  no  longer  content  to  be  shut  up  in 
his  tomb,  and  although  his  mummified  body  and  his  Ka 
still  continued  to  inhabit  it,  his  more  noble  parts,  his 
bird-soul  and  his  glorified  body,  made  their  escape  in 
search  of  a  brighter  existence.  The  Ka  itself  was  no 
longer  the  entire  and  indivisible  entity  which  it  had  been 
to  the  writers  of  the  Memphite  formulae.  There  were  now' 
several  Kas,  some  of  which  dwelt  in  the  tomb  and  in 
the  chapel  belonging  to  the  dead  man  and  in  his  statues , 
while  others  were  permitted  to  accompany  the  bird-soul  in 
its  peregrinations. 

Although  the  destiny  of  the  human  survival  was  thus 
extended  and  ennobled,  it  was  not  yet  separated  from 
matter,  and  the  conditions  of  its  existence  remained  just 
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what  they  were  before,  that  is  to  say,  it  had  to  be  fed  and 
nourished  in  order  that  it  might  escape  a  second  death, 
which  would  mean  annihilation.  The  question  was  how  to 
provide  the  necessary  articles  for  its  sustenance  in  its 
distant  abode ,  whether  on  this  earth ,  or  in  regions  beyond. 
A  simple  modification  of  the  ancient  formula  removed  this 
difficulty.  That  formula  had  demanded  for  eternity  wthe 
(Tgift  of  a  table  of  offerings  from  the  king  and  from 
wAnubis,  the  chief  of  the  heavenly  pylon,  and  a  burial  in 
rrthe  necropolis  of  the  most  excellent  Mountain  of  the 
ffWest,  near  to  the  great  god  (Osiris),  so  that  there 
rrmight  come  forth  for  the  priest  Nikhafitka  a  funeral 
ff  repast  ^  (literally  ^ a  going  out  of  the  voice »» ) ,  of  bread , 

ffbeer,  cakes,  oxen  and  geese,  every  day,  as  well  as  at  every 
»f  lime  of  festival  ?>  ( see  p.  a  i ,  n*  2  o ).  The  newer  formula  was 
thus  conceived  :  rrThe  king  gives  a  table  of  offerings  to  the 
jfgod  X,  in  order  that  (his  god  may  give  a  funeral  feast  ^ 
not  bread ,  water,  oxen ,  geese ,  wine ,  milk ,  beer,  cosmetics , 
ffgarinents,  perfumes,  and  all  the  good  and  pure  things 
ffupon  which  the  god  exists,  to  the  Ka  (double)  of  N., 
ffSon  of  Nt).  We  see  at  once  where  the  difference,  or 
improvement,  lies.  No  longer  is  it  the  king,  Anubis,  and 
the  great  god  Osiris ,  who  give  all  three  a  table  of  offerings 
in  order  that  the  deceased  may  be  provided  for  in  his 
good  burying  place  in  the  Mountain  of  the  West.  The  king 
alone,  or  rather  the  celebrant  in  his  name,  offers  a  table 
of  offerings,  or,  as  we  translate  it,  makes  a  dedication  to 
such  and  such  god,  in  order  that  he  may  provide  a 
subsistence  for  the  Ka  of  the  person  in  whose  honour  the 
ceremony  is  accomplished. 

In  this  way,  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  for  the 
dead  man  to  be  present  at  the  sacrifice  behind  the  wall  of 
his  tomb ,  in  order  to  secure  his  dues.  An  intercessor  in 
the  shape  of  some  god  presented  the  offerings  to  the  Ka 
of  the  deceased,  in  whatever  place  it  might  be  at  the  time, 
the  god  having  previously  secured  a  commission  upon 
all  (he  offerings.  As  the  deceased's  place  of  abode  might 
vary  and  might  thus  be  connected  with  different  deities, 
the  custom  arose  of  addressing  the  formula ,  not  only  to  the 
gods  of  old ,  Osiris  and  Anubis ,  but  to  several  others  such  as 
Gabu-Sibu  lord  of  the  earth.  Horns  the  elder  (Haro^ris) 
the  god  of  heaven ,  Ra  the  sun  god ,  and  also  to  secondary 
members  of  the  Osiride  cycle,  Thoth,  Isis,  Nephthys,  and 
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Horus  the  son  of  Isis.  The  more  gods  who  could  be  interested 
or  mentioned  in  the  formula,  the  greater  was  the  chance 
of  reaching  the  dead  man ,  who  must  necessarily  be  resident 
in  the  domains  of  one  or  other  of  them.  At  the  same  time , 
as  if  to  proye  that,  in  order  to  produce  the  wished  for 
effect,  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  real  offering,  but  that 
it  was  sufficient  if  the  prayer  was  properly  recited,  there 
was  frecpiently  added  to  the  text  of  the  formula  an  exhor- 
tation addressed  to  all  such  persons  as  might  happen  to 
visit  the  stela  :  rrO  ye  princes,  0  ye  first  prophets, 
ffO  ye  high  priests,  0  ye  priests,  celebrant  and  initiated 
ffin  the  mysteries,  0  ye  lay  prophets,  0  ye  officials, 
ffO  ye  dwellers  in  yoiu*  cities,  all  who  may  be  in  this 
(r temple,  and  who,  passing  by,  may  recite  this  formula, 
(rif  you  desire  that  Osiris  Khontamentit  may  never 
fp cease  to  offer  you  his  festival  cakes,  or,  if  you  desire 
fftfaat  the  jackal  Uapuaitu ,  your  god  whose  love  is  sweet, 
fr  should  make  your  heart  glad  like  unto  the  heart  of  a  king 
(f  for  ever  and  ever,  if  you  love  life  and  hate  death,  and  if  you 
ff desire  strength  for  your  children,  say  with  your  mouth  : 
ftPrascynem  for  thousands  of  loaoes,  wine,  cakes y  oxen, 
ff geese,  perfumes ,  garments ,  and  all  things  good  and  pure 
Tf  which  are  for  the  life  of  a  god,  to  the  Ka  of  Sahotpiabri , 
nson  of  the  lady  Moutnibdidit-n  (see  p.  loi,  n°  a 64). 

The  pious  Egyptian  believed  that  he  did  a  good  work 
in  obeying  this  injunction.  Not  only  did  he  thus  assist  in 
sending  the  dead  a  provision  to  the  other  world ,  but  he 
procured  merit  for  himself,  thus  seeming  the  favour  of 
the  gods,  and,  when  he  himself  should  have  died,  he  might 
hope  that  others  would  render  to  him  the  same  service  as 
he  had  rendered  his  predecessors.  The  place  and  functions 
of  the  tomb  chapel  came  to  be  entirely  filled  by  the  round- 
topped  or  rectangular  stela  of  the  Theban  period.  It  also 
had  a  tendency  to  separate  itself  fi'om  the  tomb,  and  the 
request,  so  often  to  be  found  upon  these  stelae,  that  passers 
by  should  recite  the  formula,  naturally  increased  this 
tendency.  It  was ,  of  course ,  unlikely  that  any  thing  but 
chance  would  conduct  a  stranger  into  a  tomb 'and  furnish 
him  with  an  opportunity  to  recite  a  formula ,  and  this  was 
the  reason  why  the  stela  was  separated  from  the  tomb,  or 
rather  why  there  were  two  stelae  instead  of  one.  One  was 
left  in  the  grave  with  the  mummy;  the  other  was  set  up 
in  some  spot,  either  a  temple  or  sacred  enclosure  where  it 
was  likely  to  be  seen  by  visitors  to  the  place. 
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One  of  the  most  favourable  of  these  places  was  the  city 
of  KhoQtamentit  at  Abydos ,  where  was  to  be  seen  one  of 
the  four  great  tombs  of  Osiris.  The  neighbouring  mountain 
contained  a  gorge  or  narrow  valley,  the  same  which  termi- 
nates near  the  necropolis  of  0mm-el-6aab ,  and  along  which 
the  soids  of  the  dead  had  to  travel ,  in  order  to  reach  the 
western  waters  through  which  the  sun's  barge  steered  its 
course  before  plunging  into  the  darkness.  The  soids  who 
knew  the  way  were  permitted  to  embark  and  to  confront 
the  perils  of  the  night  in  company  of  the  god.  It  became 
customary  for  sl\  who  could  contrive  to  do  so ,  either  to 
go  themselves  to  Abydos  and  there  to  raise  a  mausoleum , 
or  to  dedicate  a  stela,  or  else  to  send  one  to  be  dedicated, 
either  to  themselves,  or  to  relatives  who  were  already  dead. 
As  early  as  the  VP''  Dynasty  we  meet  with  some  of  these 
stelae ,  although  the  idea  which  they  represent  was  not  fiilly 
developed  until  later  times,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
Theban  period  that  they  multiplied  so  greatly.  Many  of  these 
bear  a  formula  which  describes  the  fate  of  the  deceased :  rr  As 
ff  he  passes ,  loaded  with  offering ,  with  the  servants  of  Osiris , 
(rthe  Lords  of  Mendes  exalt  him  and  the  great  ones  of 
ff  Abydos  applaud  him.  He  has  put  his  hand  to  the  helm 
ffin  the  bai^e  of  the  Sun,  upon  the  ways  of  the  West,  and 
ffthe  Lords  of  Abydos  have  said  to  him  Go  in  peace  I  >» 
The  stela  was  a  sort  of  resting  place  which  the  soul  possessed 
in  Abydos ,  and  which  facilitated  his  journey  through  the 
mouth  of  the  gorge  to  the  solar  barge.  The  town  of  Abydos 
grew  and  prospered  owing  to  the  visits  of  these  male  and 
female  pUgrims.  At  the  time  of  the  XIP"*  and  following 
Dynasties  it  was  so  large ,  that  the  necropolis  occupied  an 
immense  space  :  about  half  of  the  funeral  stelae  in  our 
Museum  come  from  Abydos. 

The  external  shape  of  the  stelae  of  the  first  Theban  period 
was  regulated  by  these  new  ideas.  The  scenes,  which  are 
generally  dislributed  over  the  upper  part,  no  longer 
contain ,  as  formeiiy,  only  pictures  of  the  dead  man  and 
his  family;  but  gods  who,  at  the  Memphite  period,  were 
rarely,  if  at  all ,  seen  upon  it ,  now  make  their  appearance. 
This  is  just  what  might  be  expected ,  for,  as  the  offering 
was  made  to  them ,  the  dead  man  without  their  intervention 
would  have  nothing.  They  are  to  the  left  of  the  picture 
either  standing  or  sitting.  Before  them  is  the  table ,  where 
are  piled  up  the  offerings  made  to  them  by  the  deceased 
and  his  family.  Above  I  hem  are  engraved  various  emblems 
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corresponding  to  the  ideas  of  future  life  which  were  prevalent 
at  the  time.  At  the  top  we  see  the  soiar  disc  supported  hy 
its  two  wings ,  which  is  intended  to  prove  to  us  that  the 
Ka,  the  bird-sou! ,  and  the  gloriOed  body,  are  no  longer 
confined  in  the  tomb,  but  are  following  the  sun  in  his 
course,  both  by  day  and  night.  Next  come  the  two 
eyes  ^  ^g  of  the  dead  man  and  of  heaven ,  the  right  eye 
which  is  the  sun ,  the  left  eye  which  is  the  moon  :  they 
confirm  the  hope  which  had  been  indicated  by  the  disc.  After 
these  come  two  dogs  or  jackals,  who  are  lying  either  on  the 
ground  or  upon  a  naos.  They  are  facing  each  other,  and 
sometimes  they  hold  between  their  paws  ihe  mace  | ,  emblem 
of  power.  They  are  the  guides  of  the  sun  through  the 
regions  of  the  south  and  north ,  and  they  repeat  once  more 
the  idea  expressed  by  the  disc.  Between  these  figures  may  be 
seen  the  seal  Q  resting  on  the  vase  W  or  upon  water  f"^ ;  it 
seems  to  be  a  confirmation  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  them 
and  indicates  the  girdle  of  waters  which  surrounds  the 
worid  and  upon  which  the  sun  has  been  steering  his  course 
since  the  creation. 

All  these  symbols  are  not  seen  upon  every  stela :  the 
most  common  one  is  the  winged  disc.  But,  whether  they 
are  present  or  not ,  the  idea  which  henceforth  prevails  in 
the  composition  is  the  idea  which  they  are  intended  to 
express,  viz  :  that  the  dead  man  has  power  to  traverse, 
under  protection  of  the  gods  who  have  been  invoked  in 
his  behalf,  the  whole  domain  bounded  by  the  sun's  course, 
to  remain  in  his  tomb  if  he  so  chooses ,  to  leave  it  at  his 
pleasure,  to  embark  in  the  solar  barge  and  go  with  the 
sun  god  wherever  his  fancy  leads  him,  and  to  receive, 
by  the  medium  of  his  divine  protectors,  all  the  good  things 
which  have  been  offered  to  him ,  either  at  the  place  of  his 
burial,  or  in  those  places  where  his  stelae  have  been  set 
up.  The  stela  which,  up  to  this  time,  had  simply  been 
the  summary  and  the  expression  of  the  tomb  chapel ,  became 
henceforth,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  summary  and 
expression  of  the  universe  through  which  its  owner  was 
wandering. 

As  it  was  a  work  of  piety  for  the  living  to  endeavour 
to  associate  themselves  with  the  good  effects  produced  by 
the  stelae,  whether  by  taking  part  in  its  dedication,  or  by 
repeating  its  formulae ,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
all  the  relations,  friends  and  neighbours  who  had  attended 
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the  funeral  and  fulfilled  the  funei*al  rites ,  should  wish  to 
figure  upon  it.  From  the  XIP'*  Dynasly  onwards,  and 
parliculariy  during  the  XIIP"*  and  AlV*''  Dynasties, 
especially  at  Abydos ,  this  desire  produced  a  great  change 
in  the  external  appearance  of  the  monument.  The  adoration 
scenes  gradually  tended  to  become  so  small  that  they  were 
sdmost  lost.  The  formula  is  frequenfly  reduced  to  no  more 
than  is  strictly  necessary,  and  the  surface  of  the  stone  is 
covered  with  little  rectangular  divisions,  crowded  together 
and  filled  with  one  or  more  seated  or  squatting  figures 
which  are  each  accompanied  by  a  short  inscription.  These 
are  the  ancestors  and  descendants  of  the  deceased,  his 
kindred  in  the  most  distant  d^ree,  and,  after  that,  his 
friends  with  their  families.  As  the  stela  was  frequently  too 
small  to  contain  so  many  figures,  some  of  this  numerous 
crowd  were  eliminated  and  their  names  only  were  given. 
These  were  in  horizontal  lines ,  divided  into  little  frames 
for  the  names ,  which  covered  the  entire  front  and  often 
overflowed  on  the  sides  and  back  of  the  stela.  These  names 
are  to  commemorate  their  participation  in  the  funeral  feast, 
and,  as  all  the  pictures  had  a  magic  effect,  to  continue 
this  participation  in  ihe  next  worid,  so  that,  when  they 
themselves  should  die,  the  friend  or  relative  whom  they 
had  honoured  should  be  able  to  give  them  a  new  provision 
from  the  red  offerings  or  readings  of  the  formulae  which 
would  be  made  to  bim. 

There  remains  but  one  point  to  define  to  give  a  complete 
idea  of  the  Xll"*  Dynasty  stela ,  and  that  is  how  it  should 
be  read.  We  are  accustomed  to  read  it  from  top  to  bottom , 
an(i  1  have  always  done  so  myself  while  describing  our 
monuments,  to  conform  to  the  prevailing  custom,  but  the 
reverse  should  be  the  ordinary  practice.  We  must  remember 
that,  according  to  the  ruling  artistic  convention,  the 
register  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall  or  of  any  monument 
represented  the  plane  which  was  nearest  in  nature  to  the 
spectator :  to  read  a  scene  on  the  wfidl  we  must  begin  at 
the  bottom,  and  to  read  it  on  the  stda  we  must  do  the 
same.  Supposing  a  stela  to  consist  of  three  registers,  one 
of  which  contains  the  inscription,  the  second  a  scene  of  the 
dead  man  receiving  offerings  from  his  family,  the  last  one 
the  same  dead  man  standing  before  a  god  and  adoring 
him ,  we  ought  not  to  begin  with  this  last  at  the  top  and 
go  down  from  it  to  the  second  until  we  get  to  the  bottom, 
that  woidd  be  going  from  the  farthest  horizon  in  the  scene 
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to  the  plane  nearest  to  the  spectator.  We  must  begin  with 
the  inscription  close  to  us  which  states  what  is  being  done 
for  the  dead  man  on  earth,  giving  his  name  and  pedigree, 
Che  prayers  which  are  recited  for  him ,  the  offerings  which 
are  brought  and  the  gods  to  whom  they  are  recommended 
for  transmission.  The  middle  register  shows  us  in  action 
what  had  been  only  said  in  the  inscription,  the  man 
receiving  in  his  tomb  the  homage  of  his  family.  The  upper 
roister  presents  to  us  what  is  farthest  from  us ,  the  dwelling 
of  the  gods  and  the  dead  man  praying  to  them  or  praising 
them  for  what  he  is  about  to  receive  from  what  has  been 
given  for  him  in  the  previous  registers.  Registers  may  be 
added  or  suppressed,  each  scene  condensed  or  developed, 
but,  in  every  case,  the  principle  is  the  same,  and  the 
monument  ought  to  be  read  from  bottom  to  top ,  not  from 
top  to  bottom. 

187.  White  Limestone.  —  Height  3  m.  35  cent., 
width  1  m.  90  cent.  —  Kamak,  1903. 

This  fragment  of  a  square  pillai*  was  found  at  Kamak 
in  1903,  in  the  filled  in  ground  of  the  court  which  is 
situated  between  the  Hypostyle  Hall  and  the  Pylon  of 
Thutm6sis  III.  It  belonged  to  a  temple  of  the  XIP''  Dynasty, 
the  ruins  of  which  were  used  by  Thutm6sis  to  build  up 
the  foundations  of  the  propylons  he  erected  on  the  south 
side  of  the  temple  of  Amon.  The  figures  carved  on  the  two 
best  preserved  surfaces  represent  SanuosHt  (Usertesen)  P* 
with  a  god ,  Tumu  on  one  side,  Phtah-Ris-^nbuf  on  the 
other,  in  the  act  of  performing  the  ceremony  of  Nouzouit-ho , 
salutation  by  rubbing  of  faces ,  more  exactly,  of  noses.  The 
execution  is  of  a  delicacy  which  does  honom*  to  the  artists  of 
the  first  Theban  period.  The  profiles  shew  a  rare  combination 
of  freedom  and  refinement,  and  both  figures  are  expressive 
of  grace  and  tenderness.  —  XIP''  Dynasty. 
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There  are  here  some  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the 
first  Theban  Empire.  In  prominent  places ,  in  the  middle 
of  the  room ,  in  the  window  recess ,  and  on  the  four  pil- 
lars, we  S3e: 
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Centre, 
194.  Wood.  —  Height  i  m.  45  cent.  —  Dahshur. 

The  king  Honis  Autuiabri  is  represented  erect,  in  the 
attitude  of  walking.  The  eyes  are  inlaid;  the  body  is 
entirely  nude  which  shews  it  to  be  intended  for  the  dauMe 
of  the  king,  and  it  had  in  fact  on  the  head  the  sign  (J 
Ka,  which  is  employed  to  write  the  name  of  the  double.  The 
work  is  a  httle  weak,  but  of  considerable  delicacy.  The 
statue  was  enclosed  in  the  wooden  naos  n"  igS.  — 
Xlir  Dynasty. 

Window  Recess, 

196.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  i  m.  5o  cent.  — 
Ahydos, 

The  king  Sovkumsauf  is  also  upright,  in  a  walking 
position.  On  the  stone  which  joins  his  two  legs  is  a  figiu'e 
of  his  son  who  has  the  same  name  as  himsdf.  The  face 
of  the  Pharaoh  is  mutilated  and  we  cannot  consequently 
get  much  idea  of  the  expression ,  which  is  the  more  to  be 
r^retted  as  this  is  a  really  fine  piece,  giving  an  excellent 
impression  of  Egyptian  art  a  little  before  the  Hyks6s  inva- 
sion. —  Xlir**  Dynasty. 

At  the  feet  of  the  statue  of  Sovkumsauf  is  placed : 

197.  Alabaster.  —  Length  o  m.  67  cent.  — 
Hawara, 

Table  of  offerings  of  the  princess  Nofiruphtah,  found 
by  Mr.  Petrie  in  1888,  in  the  pyramid  of  Amenemhait III. 
The  objects  destined  for  offerings  to  the  dead  are  figured 
in  reliei  on  the  surface  of  the  table ,  and  the  name  of  each 
is  written  in  hieroglyphs  either  on  the  object  or  beside  it. 
This  feature  is  unique  as  yet,  and  has  enabled  us  to  identify 
several  words,  the  meaning  of  which  was  previously 
unknown.  We  may  add,  to  complete  what  has  been 
already  said  on  the  subject  of  the  tables  of  offerings 
(see  p.  35-87),   that  their  signification  was  gradually 
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altered  according  as  the  nature  of  the  stda  itself  was 
modified.  When  the  stela  came  to  represent  the  wodd ,  and 
the  formula  on  it  was  addressed  directly  to  the  gods  that 
they  might  provide  the  dead  man  with  nourishment  from 
the  offerings  that  were  brought  to  them,  then  the  tahle 
also  changed  its  destination ,  and  that  which  was  placed 
on  it  was  no  longer  rrto  come  forth »  upon  the  table  of  the 
dead  man,  but  was  frlo  come  forth  upon  the  table  of  the 
god?) ;  the  god,  on  his  part,  undertook  to  transmit  to  the 
dead  the  good  things  which  were  intended  for  them.  — 
XIP"  Dynasty. 


198.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  i  m.  52  cent.  — Lisht. 

Statue  of  the  steward  of  the  Palace  Nakhuiti ,  son  of  Satan- 
khei,  seated.  The  chair  has  no  decoration.  —  Xll***  Dynasty. 

199.  Limestone.  — Height  i  m.  76  c.  — Hawara 

(Fayum). 

Statue  of  king  Amenemhait  HI  of  the  XIP**  Dynasty.  On 
the  sides  of  the  throne  the  plants  symbohc  of  the  North 
and  South  are  twined  together  round  the  samu  sign  SSJ, 
The  type  of  the  head  is  very  interesting  to  the  student, 
especially  if  we  compare  it  with  that  of  the  two  granite 
heads  of  Sanuosrit  (Usertesen)  P'  which  Legrain  discovered 
at  Karnak  in  190/1.  The  models  of  the  face  is  sensibly  the 
same  in  all  cases ,  and  the  great  grandson  Amenemhait 
features  very  closdy  his  great  grandfather  Sanuosrit.  He 
has  the  type  formeriy  attributed  to  the  Hyksos  period, 
but  which  we  must  report  to  the  kings  of  the  XIP**  Dyn- 
asty. 

With  this  begins  a  category  of  monuments  which  have  come 
to  light  quite  recently  and  have  already  more  than  doubled 
the  collection  of  statues  which  was  in  the  Old  Museum. 
The  works  carried  out  at  Karnak  for  the  restoration  of  the 
columns  which  collapsed  on  the  ii***  October  1899,  in 
the  north  end  of  the  Hypostyie  Hall,  led  me  in  1902  to 
order  the  clearance  of  the  great  court  which  lies  between 
the  south  wall  of  the  Hypostyie  Hall  and  the  second  pylon 
of  Thutm6sis  111.  The  programme  comprised  the  complete 
exploration  of  the  filling   thrown  in  this   quarter   by 
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Thutm6sis  III  when  be  altered  the  sacred  lake  and  also 
sinking  shafts  as  deep  as  possible  till  the  infiltrations 
should  stop  us.  M.  Legrain ,  who  has  charge  of  the  works 
at  Karnak,  after  having  uncovered  in  the  upper  layers 
certain  colossi  of  the  first  and  second  Theban  periods,  such 
as  the  Sanuosdt  (Usertesen)  IV  (see  p.  loo,  n"  afia)  and 
the  ruins  of  two  temples  of  ihe  XIP**  and  XVIIP  Dynasties, 
reached  in  December  i  goS  a  deep  layer  filled  with  statues, 
stelae,  and  fragments  of  statues  heaped  pell-mell  together. 
The  further  he  went  the  more  numerous  the  statues 
became ,  and  during  the  three  winters  of  1 90  A ,  1906,1906, 
he  verily  fished  for  them  in  the  mud.  It  seems  that,  about 
the  time  of  one  of  the  first  four  Ptolemies ,  the  architects  in 
charge  of  the  restoration  of  the  temple  wished  to  get  rid  of 
the  countless  ex-votos  which  blocked  the  court,  me  house 
of  the  high -priest  dose  by,  and  the  passages  south  of  the 
granite  sanctuary.  They  therefore  followed  the  practice 
common  to  all  tiie  civilised  nations  of  antiquity  and  they 
dug  a  favissa,  a  trench,  to  receive  them.  It  is  this  favissa 
that  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  fi^nd  and  that 
M.  Legrain  has  cleared  duiing  these  four  years  with  the 
most  commendable  energy.  From  it  there  have  come  neariy 
eight  hundred  statues  and  statuettes  of  stone  which  have  all 
been  placed  in  the  Museum  and  several  thousand  statuettes 
and  small  objects  of  bronze,  which  have  mostly  been  sold 
so  little  interest  did  they  present.  I  will  point  out  the  most 
important  of  the  statues  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  met 
with  in  the  galleries  :  the  Karnak  discovery  is ,  from  the 
number  of  the  objects  brought  to  light  and  the  artistic 
and  historical  worth  of  many  of  them ,  the  most  conside- 
rable find  which  was  made  in  Egypt,  made  since  Mariette 
cleared  the  Serapeum  half  a  century  ago. 

200.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  1  m.  20  cent.  — 
Tanis, 

Seated  statue  of  queen  Nofrit,  wife  of  Sanuosrit  (User- 
tesen) II  (fig.  18),  found  by  Mariette  in  186 3,  at  San.  It  is 
of  good  workmanship ,  and  we  may  already  perceive  in  it 
something  of  the  character  of  the  Tanis  school  ( see  p.  68-69  ♦ 
n"  1 84 ).  Another  fragment  of  a  statue  ( n"  2  0 1 )  representing 
this  queen  and  of  the  same  provenance ,  is  set  up  on  the 
east  wall  of  the  room  :  the  bust  was  brought  to  the  Bulak 
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Museum  forty  years  ago  by  Mariette,  the  middle  part  to  this 
Museum  by  Barsauli  in  1904.  —  XII"'  Dynasty. 

202.  Painted  Sandstone.  — Height  1  m.  76  cent. 
—  Deir-el'Bahari, 

Statue  discovered  at  Thebes  in  December  1901,  by 
H.  Garter,  in  the  deep  rock  tomb  called  Bab-el-Husan, 
which  belonged 
to  Montuhotpu  V 
oftheXP  Dynas- 
ty and  had  for  its 
funerary  chape! 
the  temple  cleared 
by  Naville  and 
Hall  at  the  expen- 
se of  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund 
in  1905-1906. 
The  statue  is  a 
portrait  of  the 
king,  but  attired 
as  the  Osiris  of 
Lower  Egypt, 
and ,  for  this  rea- 
son, the  flesh  is 
painted  black,  the 
dress  while,  and 
the  crown  red. 
The  short  gar- 
ment which  con- 
fines the  chest  and 
arms  is  that  which 
Pharaohs  wore  at 
the  festival  of 
Foundation,  in  the 
course  of  which 
they  were  deiiied 
and  identified 
with  Osiris.  It  is 


Fig.  18.  —  Slaliie  of  Nofrit. 


probably  one  of  the  statues  wliich  were  used  at  the  festival 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Montuholpu ,  and  which  was  after- 
wards placed  in  the  tomb  to  serve  as  a  double  or  Ka  statue. 
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It  was  wrapped  in  kyers  of  very  fine  linen ,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  mummy,  and  laid  on  one  side.  Although  the  head- 
dress had  been  propped  up  by  stones,  this  support  had 
proved  insufficient  and  the  head  had  fallen  away  from  the 
body  by  its  own  weight;  it  had  broken  across  at  the  mouth, 
and  the  few  small  pieces  which  had  split  off  were  gathered 
up  and  put  together  again.  It  is  a  rather  rude  but  bold 
piece  of  work,  very  typical  of  the  Upper  Egypt  schools 
of  sculpture  at  that  period.  We  have  already  noticed  a  statue 
of  king  Menkauhoru  (see  p.  Ao,  n*  7.9)  dressed  in  the 
same  way,  and,  consequently,  used  for  the  same  purposes. 
—  XI"*  Dynasty. 
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The  middle  of  this  room  is  occupied  by  a  group  of 
monuments  consisting  of  the  tomb  of  Harhotpu,  and  the 
statues  of  king  Sanuosrit  (Usertesen)  I'*,  which  latter  were 
found  at  Lisht  by  Gautier  and  J^quier. 

206.  Limestone.  —  Depth  of  the  chamber 
3  m.  90  cent.,  breadth  2  m.  66  cent.,  height 
2  m.  5o  c,  length  of  the  sarcophagus  2  m.  5o  cent. 

The  tomb  of  Harhotpu,  son  of  the  lady  Sonitshe,  was 
brought  down  from  Thebes  in  April  i883 ,  by  Maspero.  It 
had  been  discovered  the  preceding  February,  half  way  up  the 
hill  which  bounds  the  valley  of  Deir-el-Bahari  on  the  north , 
close  to  the  point  where  the  road  fi*om  the  plain  to  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  strikes  off.  The  exterior  chapel,  if  there 
ever  was  one ,  had  been  entirely  destroyed.  A  steep  passage 
roughly  hewn  out  of  the  rock  led  down  a  descent  of  nearly 
3o  metres  to  a  sort  of  Yestibule,  from  which  through  an 
opening  on  the  right  it  fell  abruptly  into  the  chamber 
where  the  little  edifice  now  in  the  Museum  was  erected. 
The  rock  of  which  the  mountain  is  composed  is ,  in  this 
part,  of  a  brown  colour,  very  finable,  and  intersected  by 
millions  of  tiny  veins  of  white  limestone  :  so  thin  are  some 
of  these  that  I  cannot  compare  it  to  anything  but  a  light 
puff  paste  in  texture.  As  it  was  impossible  to  smooth  the 
surface  or  in  any  way  to  decorate  such  a  material,  the 
architect,  after  having  hollowed  out  a  cavity  of  suitable 
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dimensions  constructed  there,  with  finely  dressed  blocks  of 
limestone,  the  sarcophagus  and  chamber  which  we  see. 
These  blocks  were  carried  away  one  by  one,  carefully 
labelled,  packed  and  transporteid  to  Bidak  where  they 
were  mounted  in  their  orig^inal  order.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  method  adopted  by  the  workmen  in  building  it. 
The  end  wail  and  those  on  the  right  and  left  were  first 
built  and  decorated ,  then  the  blocks  for  the  sarcophagus 
were  brought  in  and  ornamented.  It  is  a  speciality  of  the 
first  Theban  Empire  to  substitute  for  the  huge  monolithic 
sarcophagi,  others  made  of  blocks  joined  by  a  little  cement 
or  by  dovetailing.  This  plan  was  cheap ,  but  was  employed 
sometimes  in  the  case  even  of  the  sovereigns  themsdves; 
I  found  it  in  the  tomb  of  queen  Tmom,  south  of  the 
temple  of  Deir-el-Bahari ,  and  it  had  been  used  for  the  fine 
sarcophagus  which  Naville  discovered  in  the  temple  of 
Montuhotpu  V  (see  p.  83,  n^aoa)  and  which  is  now  in 
our  Museum  (see  p.  1A7,  n"  SaG).  When  Ihe  sarcophagus 
was  in  place,  they  built  the  front  wall,  leaving  only  a  small 
opening  just  of  the  size  to  admit  the  mummy.  For  how 
long  was  the  dead  man  left  to  repose  in  peace  in  his  rock- 
hewn  sepulchre?  The  vicinity  of  a  laura  or  monastery, 
built  only  a  few  yards  from  the  door,  rendered  it  highly 
improbable  that  it  should  have  escaped  the  fanatical  zed 
of  the  Coptic  monks ,  even  if  we  can  suppose  that  it  had 
been  unmolested  by  robbers  up  to  that  time,  llie  chamber 
was  broken  into  and  plundered  during  the  first  half  of 
the  xix*"*  century,  for  Mr.  Wilbour  saw  in  the  Abbott 
collection  in  New  York  a  block  with  the  name  of  the 
owner  of  this  tomb ,  which  must  have  come  either  from 
the  sarcophagus  or  from  one  of  the  walls.  The  wooden 
coffin  was  smashed  to  pieces  and  all  the  small  objects  were 
broken  or  destroyed,  but  among  the  debris,  I  found  the 
arm  of  a  wooden  statue  of  admirable  work ,  the  oars  and 
part  of  the  equipment  of  a  wooden  boat  and  other  remnants 
which  testify  to  the  existence  of  funerai*y  furniture  simUar 
to  the  deposit  of  furniture  found  by  Passalacqua  not  far 
from  the  spot  and  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  The  robbers 
knocked  in  the  two  ends  of  the  sarcophagus  and  broke  off 
with  their  pickaxes  two  stones  from  the  right  wall  and 
one  from  the  left.  The  debris  of  these  was  left  on  the  ground 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  block  recognised  by 
Mr.  Wilbour,  and  with  the  help  of  these  fragments  I  have 
been  able  to  restore   the   wall   almost   completely.   The 
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missing  portions  have  been  made  up  in  plaster  and  toned 
to  the  colour  of  the  original ,  at  Bulak  by  MiM.  Vassalli  Bey 
and  J^mile  Brugsch  Bey,  conservators  of  the  Museum,  and 
at  Cairo  by  MM.  Fan'ghaenel  and  Oropesa. 

Visitors  who  have  seen  the  tomb  of  Ti  or  those  even 
who  have  examined  the  bas-rdiefs  in  the  Old  Empire 
rooms ,  will  be  struck  by  the  profound  differences  in  style 
between  a  subterranean  chamber  such  as  we  are  now 
considering,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Memphite  period.  Instead 
of  being  sculptured  and  coloured,  the  walls  ai'e  now  only 
painted  :  instead  of  varied  scenes  interspersed  with  a  few 
hieroglyphs,  we  see  now  a  rather  meagre  series  of  offerings, 
accompanied  by  interminable  lines  of  inscription,  'uie 
sarcophagus  no  longer  presents  to  us  a  massive  surface, 
blank  or  adorned  by  a  few  drawings,  it  contains  now 
nearly  as  many  texts  as  the  wall;  it  has  besides  a  brightly 
coloured  cornice  which  I  have  not  found  anywhere  else. 
Mariette  had  become  convinced  from  long  observation  of 
such  differences,  that  there  had  been  a  complete  break  in 
artistic  traditions  between  the  YV^  and  Xr*"  Dynasties,  and 
that  the  Theban  monuments  were  the  outcome  of  a  local 
artistic  movement  independent  in  its  origin  of  the  Memphite 
art  of  the  eariier  dynasties.  This  theory  cannot  now  be 
sustained.  In  i88q-]883  I  opened  in  the  Sakkarah  district 
round  the  Mastaba-el-Faraun ,  brick  mastabas  in  which 
the  sepulchral  chamber  is  decorated  in  tne  same  way  as 
the  tomb  of  Harhotpu  (see  p.  5 ,  n"  1 1 1)  only  with  rather 
less  profusion  of  inscription.  These  have  "cartouches  of 
Nofirkari  Piupi  II  and  they  belong  therefore  to  the  end 
of  the  VP"*  Dynasty.  Though  not  numerous ,  such  examples 
are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  so  called  Theban  art  of  the 
Middle  Empire  had  its  prototype  in  the  art  of  the  Old 
Empire.  Each  wall  has  one  part  occupied  by  a  panel  of 
geometrical  design  representing  a  door.  The  details  are  of 
interest  to  architects  as  they  shew  us  what  was  the  exact 
appearance  of  a  decorated  door  in  a  private  house.  The 
presence  of  these  is  explained  by  what  we  know  of 
Egyptian  religious  ideas.  Each  wall  of  each  room  was ,  like 
the  complete  tomb,  supposed  to  be  a  house,  where  were 
placed  the  objects  either  actually  brought  there  or 
enumerated  in  the  texts.  The  painted  door  at  each  side 
gives  the  dead  man  access.  Above  the  door  are  painted 
weapons ,  bows ,  arrows ,  maces  and  the  like.  This  was  the 
arsenal  into  which  the  dead  man  entered  through  the 
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panels  on  either  side  of  the  door.  The  wail  on  the  right 
is  a  store-house  of  doth,  jewelry  and  weapons  where  we 
see  pUed  up  pieces  of  linen,  necklaces,  gold  and  silver 
mirrors,  sachets  of  perfumes  and  black  and  green  eye- 
powder,  glass  bracelets ,  sandals ,  bows ,  maces ,  shidds ,  etc. 
The  end  wall  is  the  dining  room.  No  figure  is  here,  but 
the  kind  of  tablet  divided  into  compartments  gives  us  the 
list  of  necessary  provisions  for  the  table,  wine,  beer, 
liqueurs,  butcher-meat,  game,  fowls,  vegetables,  milk  and 
all  sorts  of  bakemeats.  The  left  wall  contains  his  perfumery 
outfit,  and  has  large  pots  painted  to  imitate  jasper,  granite 
and  fine  pottery  and  containing  the  seven  essences  and 
the  green  and  black  &ce-paint  which  the  man  required  in 
the  other  woiid  to  scent  himself  withal  and  to  secure  the 
continuance  of  youthful  vigour  to  his  members.  Thus  here 
we  have  in  a  new  form  the  expression  of  the  same  ideas 
which  inspired  the  decoration  of  the  Old  Empire  mastabas. 
The  prayers  are  partly  extracts  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead, 
partly  chapters  from  the  Rittml  of  Burials,  of  which  we 
find  the  earliest  examples  in  the  pyramids  of  Unas,  Tiuta, 
Piupi  P'  and  II ,  Metesuphis  P',  and  the  latest  in  papyri 
of  the  Roman  period.  These  prayer  formulae  had  magic 
properties  by  which  the  simulated  offerings  painted  on 
the  wdls  were  transformed  into  the  actual  objects  them- 
sdves  or  into  the  daidfles  of  the  actual  objects.  The 
sarcophagus  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  tomb,  or  rather  it 
is  a  second  tomb  enclosed  in  the  first.  As  is  often  the  case 
in  the  Middle  Empire  thei^e  was  no  lid,  and  the  mummy 
was  only  protected  by  its  linen  wrappings  and  by  the 
wooden  cofiin.  The  coffin  has  disappeared,  ail  but  a 
wooden  splinter  covered  with  a  hieratic  writing  as  fine  as 
the  script  of  the  XXVP""  Dynasty.  I  have  found  no  remains 
at  all  of  the  dead  body.  The  inside  wails  are  decorated  with 
doors  like  the  tomb  itself.  They  were  partly  broken  by  the 
robbers  and  restored  as  far  as  possible  from  the  analogous 
painting  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Dagai  (see  p.  qi,  n*"  19). 
The  texts  are  in  much  finer  writing  than  those  on  the 
tomb  wdls.  They  consist  of  chapters  from  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  or  the  Ritual  of  Burials ,  the  chapter  of  bringing  a 
boat  for  the  dead  man  to  cross  the  east  side  of  heaven ,  the 
chapter  of  remembering  the  charms  necessary  in  the  other 
world,  the  chapter  of  not  eating  excrements,  and,  as  a 
corollary  to  this,  the  chapter  of  eathig  bread  of  the  offerings. 
On  the  side  looking  towards  the  interior  of  the  chamber, 
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which  was  the  north  wall,  are  the  two  eyes,  as  on  the 
sarcophagus  of  Dagai,  which  mark ,  as  has  been  said,  the 
place  of  the  door  through  which  Harholpu  quitted  or 
entered  his  coffin. 

Tliis  curious  subterranean  chamber  is  perhaps  the  best 
preserved  of  any  Middle  Empire  Theban  tombs  known  at 
the  present  day. 

Bound  the  walls  are  placed  ten  statues  of  Sanuosrit  T*  : 

207.  Limestone.  —  Height  i  m.  90  cent.,  breadth 
o  m.  53  cent.  —  Lishu 

These  ten  fine  seated  statues  were  found  in  December 
189^  concealed  near  thefunerary  chapd  of  the  South  pyramid 
of  lisht.  One  of  ihem  which  was  broken  has  been  pieced 
together.  They  all  represent  king  Sanuosrit  (Usertesen)  I*' 
the  builder  of  the  pyramid.  On  the  side  of  each  throne  are 
bas-reliefs ,  sometimes  showing  the  Nile  of  the  South  and 
the  Nile  of  the  North,  sometimes  Horns  and  Set,  person- 
ifying north  and  south  Egypt  united  under  the  sceptre  of 
Sanuosrit  I".  This  union  is  expressed  even  more  strongly 
in  one  of  the  reliefs  where  Horns  and  Set  both  wear  die 
pskhent  or  double  crown ,  the  symbol  of  sovereignty  over 
the  two  lands.  The  nine  bows  under  the  feet  of  the  king 
are  emblems  of  the  barbarous  peoples  he  has  conquered. 
All  the  statues  look  surprisingly  new.  They  were ,  indeed, 
buried  almost  immediately  after  they  were  made ,  and  they 
have  only  been  exposed  to  the  light  for  the  few  years 
since  they  were  discovered.  They  were  not  quite  finished 
although  brought  very  close  to  the  final  surface.  If  we 
examine  them  with  care,  we  see  that  only  one  has  the 
r^ular  smHe,  all  the  others  bear  a  grave  face :  the  sculptors 
had  not  the  lime  to  give  the  last  touches  and  this  fact  has 
saved  us  a  useful  detaU  for  the  study  of  Egyptian  technique. 
—  XIP"*  Dynasty. 

The  six  Osrride  figures,  n"  208 ,  209 ,  210,  211,  212, 
2 1 3  ranged  along  the  pillars,  three  on  the  north  and  three 
on  the  south ,  come  from  the  same  excavation.  They  probably 
adorned  the  walls  of  one  of  the  corridors  of  the  funerary 
chapel ,  like  the  Osiride  figures  from  the  tomb  of  Siranpult 
at  Assuan ,  but  they  had  been  torn  down  long  ago  from 
their  original  position  and  their  feet  have  not  been  recovered. 
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They,  like  the  preceding,  represent  the  Pharaoh  Sanuosrit 
(Usertesen)  V\  —  XIP^  Dynasty. 

The  four  rectangular  boxes  (n"  aiA,  ai5),  two  of 
granite,  two  of  sandstone  painted  in  imitation  of  granite 
are  canopic  chests  found  hy  M.  de  Morgan  in  the  course 
of  his  Dahshur  diggings : 


214.  White  Sandstone.  —  Height  o  m.  87  cent., 
length  o  m.  85  cent.,  width  o  m.  85  cent.  — 
Dahshur. 

It  is  placed  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  room.  The  corners 
and  edges  of  the  box  and  of  the  lid  are  covered  with  strips 
in  relief,  carved  to  imitate  reed  mat- work. 


215.  Sandstone  painted  in  imitation  of  granite. 
—  Height  o  m.  63  cent. ,  length  o  m.  67  cent. ,  width 

0  m.  67  cent.  —  Dahshur, 

It  is  placed  under  g^ss  in  the  S.  \V.  comer  of  the  room , 
and  it  bears  the  name  of  Khnumhotpu,  mayor  of  the 
palace  of  Sanuosrit  (Usertesen)  I".  —  XU"*  Dynasty. 

Some  stdae  which  are  remarkable  either  for  careful 
execution  or  historic  value  are  arranged  along  the  walls  or 
on  the  pilfars : 

216.  Limestone.  —  Height  0  m.  90  cent. ,  breadth 

1  m.  47  cent.  —  Drah  abul  Neggah, 

This  stela  was  found  by  Marietle  in  1 860 ,  at  Drah  abu^l 
Neggah,  in  a  little  brick  pyramid  situated  at  the  edge  of 
the  cultivated  land.  The  upper  part  was  even  then  missing , 
and  what  remained  was  broken  up  by  a  fellah  and  the 
parts  built  into  the  masonry  of  a  sakkieh,  but  ihey  were 
gathered  together  again  in  1882  and  brought  to  the  Bulak 
Museum  by  Maspero.  The  inscription  is  dated  from  the 
So***  year  of  one  of  the  Antuf  of  the  XI"*  Dynasty.  The  seven 
lines  composing  it  are  mutilated  at  the  top.  Behind  the 
inscription  the  king  is  shown  standing,  surrounded  by 
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his  dogs,  sdl  of  whom  have  Berber  names  which  are  trans- 
lated into  Egyptian,  Bohuka,  the  gazelle,  Abakaro,  the 
KByhoiind,  Pahotes,  the  black,  Takdu,  the  boiling  cauldron. 
huka  is  mentioned  in  the  Abbott  papyrus,  which 
preserved  to  us  the  official  report  of  a  commissionappointed 
in  the  reign  of  Barneses  IX  to  visit  the  royal  tombs  which  had 
been  exploited  by  a  band  of  robbers.  In  1887,  an  additional 
fragment  was  discovered  by  Grebaut  in  the  hands  of  a 
private  collector,  and  a  litde  later  Daressy  succeeded  in 
picking  up  from  the  d^ris  some  other  fragments ,  which 
almost  complete  the  lower  part  and  even  supjdy  a  portion 
of  the  face  of  the  king  from  the  top ,  so  that  we  are  not 
without  hope  of  being  able  eventually  to  reconstruct  this 
precious  monument  of  Antuf  IV.  —  XI***  Dynasty. 


217-218.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  90  cent., 
breadth  1  m.  3o  cent.  —  Dahshur. 

Two  bas-reliefs  discovered  at  Dahshur  by  M.  de  Morgan 
in  the  ruined  mastaba  of  Si^,  the  prince  conmianding 
of  the  Pharaoh's  pyramid  town.  Si^i  is  here  represented 
seated  before  a  tame  of  oiTerings ,  above  which  is  inscribed 
a  part  of  the  ordinary  list ,  such  as  we  have  seen  already 
in  the  tomb  of  Sabu  (see  p.  qS  ,  n**  36).  What  makes  the 
monument  interesting  is  the  singular  type  of  face  of  the 
man.  He  has  a  high  and  short  skudl,  flattened  on  the  top, 
a  low  forehead ,  small  eyes,  a  short  nose,  the  upper  lip  very 
long,  the  lower  pouting,  the  chin  long  and  full.  It  is  the 
portrait  of  a  man  of  forty  to  fifty  years  old ,  treated  with  a 
ddiberate  realistic  truth  which  is  unfrequent  among  the 
Memphife  sculptors  of  the  XII"^  Dynasty,  and  not  found 
to  the  same  degree  anywhere  else  except  in  the  works  of 
the  Tbeban  and  the  Tanite  School  (see  p.  81,  n'  199). 
—  XII**^  Dynasty. 

South  Side. 

219.  Limestone.  —  Height  0  m.  82  cent.,  length 
o  m.  67  cent.  —  Gurnah. 

Funeral  slela  of  Khuu,  son  of  Antuf,  discovered  by 
Grebaut  in  1887.  The  engraving  is  incised,  with  relirf 
in  the  incision.  The  work  is  similar  to  that  of  the  stda 
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n*  930  (see  under),  but  denotes  a  more  practised  hand; 
before  drawing  the  figures  of  Khuu  and  his  wife  Dui,  the 
artist  traced  out  squares  in  ink  to  regulate  the  proportions. 
The  inscription  claims  funerary  offerings  for  ihe  dead 
man,  seeing  that  he  had  been  charitable  in  his  lifetime 
and  had  acquitted  himself  wdl  in  all  missions  intrusted 
to  him  by  the  king  his  master.  —  XI**  Dynasty. 

220.  Limestone.  —  Height  i  m.  o4  cent.  — 
Drah  abu^l  Neggah. 

Stda  of  prince  Antufi ,  found  at  Drah  abu^  N^gah.  It 
represents  the  interior  chamber  of  the  tomb ,  and  the  scenes 
of  offerings  which  take  place  there  (see  fig.  1 7,  p.  7 1).  The 
entrance  door  is  figurea  underneath.  Above  is  Antufi  seated 
on  a  dais  receiving  the  offerings  of  his  servants.  He  was 
feudal  prince  of  the  Thebaid  and  apparently  head  of  the 
royal  family  of  the  Antufs,  the  first  of  those  mentioned 
on  the  Table  of  Ancestors  at  Kamak.  —  X"*  Dynasty. 

221.  Black  Granite.  —  Length  o  m.  83  cent., 
br^dth  o  m.  59  cent.  —  Khataneh. 

Very  fine  table  of  offerings  with  the  name  of  Amen- 
emhait  II,  discovered  in  i885.  —  XIP''  Dynasty. 

West  Side. 

222. Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  85  cent.,  breadth 
1  m.  20  cent.  —  Dahshur. 

Stda  with  cornice  and  table  of  offerings  belonging  to  the 
steward  of  the  palace  Kh^khopirri  Apaiti.  —  XIP^  Dynasty. 

234.  Red  Granite.  —  Total  height  1  m.  60  cent., 
total  breadth  1  m.  60  cent.,  thickness  o  m.  55  cent. 
—  Deir-el-Bahari. 

This  wonderful  stela  was  found  by  Naviile  in  February 
1 906 ,  while  making  excavations  for  the  Egypt  Ejcploratton 
Fund  at  Deir-d-Bahari,  behind  the  pyramid  of  Montuhol- 
pu  V.  It  was  originally  imbeddet  in  the  wall  of  a  sanctuary 
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and  only  ihe  central  part  of  it  was  visible  with  Ihe  inscrip- 
tion, on  a  height  of  i  m.  45  cent,  and  a  breadth  of 
o  m.  90  cent.  :  the  rest  o  m.  35  cent,  on  each  side  and 
o  m.  i5  cent,  at  the  bottom  was  hidden.  It  has  been 
damaged,  probably  in  the  lime  of  the  heretic  kings, 
and  the  text  partly  engraved  a  new,  probably  by  Harmhabi 
or  Setul  1**,  not  always  correctly. 

The  flying  disk  of  the  Edfu  Horus  is  represented  at  the 
top  and  under  it,  in  one  large  cartouche  the  whole  pro- 
tocol of  SanuosrJt  ( Usertesen )  III  Khakeuri.  The  following 
register  is  divided  in  two  scenes  :  to  the  right,  Sanuosrlt 
is  seen  standing  in  front  of  king  Nabkher6url  (Nabhap- 
uri)  Montuholpu,  who  wears  the  double  crown  of  Egypt; 
to  the  left  he  makes  offerings  to  Amonrd  in  Thebes.  The 
long  inscription  in  the  last  register  is  a  tr  Royal  order  issued 
trto  the  prophet  of  Amon,  to  the  hour-priesls  of  the 
ff  temple  of  Amon  in  Thebes,  to  the  roll-men  \Khri-habou) , 
rf  to  the  priests,  to  the  cm^alor  of  the  domain  of  the  Horus, 
the  dead  king  rr  Montuhotpu ,  to  the  hour -priests  of  the 
ff temple  of  king  Nabkher6uri  in  the  Valley  of  Nabkhe- 
rrrdurtyi  —  )SEj  ——(0  "^  1  ^  being  the  name  of  the  site 
in  Deir-el-Bahari  where  the  pyramid  stood  —  :  rr  Order  is 
(T proclaimed  by  this  Majesty  to  institute  a  tra/c/*- offering 
fffor  king  Nabkher6url,  consisting  of  fifty  loaves  of  bread, 
ff  fifty  cakes,  fifly  casks  of  beer,  over  and  above  his  daily 
frwfl^offering  for  every  day,  —  item,  to  bring  a  wakf- 
ff offering  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  temple  of  Amon, 
ff  fifty  loaves  of  bread  and  two  measures  of  beer,  for  daily 
tr doles  over  and  above  what  is  put  before  him,  —  item 
ffto  bring  roasts  of  meat  every  time  lliere  is  the  sacrifice 
trof  an  ox  in  the  temple  of  Amon,  lord  of  Kaniak,  cliief 
ffof  Thebes,  —  and  this  His  Majesty  has  done  that  the 
ffprovisions  for  h's  father  the  king  Nabkher6uH  may  be 
ff  prosperous,  -n  —  XIP**  Dynasty. 

On  each  side  of  lliis  stela  tAvo  statues  have  been  placed 
rather  heavy  and  coarse  in  slyle  : 

235.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  1  m.  1 2  cent.  — 
Kamak, 

If  we  were  to  believe  what  is  said  in  the  inscriptions, 
this  statue  should  represent  a  certain  Zathotef6nukhu ,  who 
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was  fourth  prophet  of  Amon  in  Thebes,  about  the  lime  of 
the  Ethiopians.  The  details  of  costnm  and  styie  prove  it  to 
have  been  made  somewhere  under  the  XIIP**  Dynasty. 
Zathotef6nukhu  usurped  it  for  himself  :  it  belonged  pro- 
bably to  the  same  Anukhu,  who  raised  the  statue  n*  986. 


236.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  1  m.  1 6  cent.  — 
Kamak, 

A  statue  representing  Anukhu,  who  was  a  count  of 
Thebes  under  the  XlII***  Dynasty.  The  inscriptions  are 
partly  defaced.  Rough  style  of  (he  Theban  school. 

North  Side. 

223.  —  Breadth  o  m.  83  c,  length  o  m.  78  c.  — 
GebeUin. 

Bas-relief  representing  king  Montuhotpu  massacring  the 
prisoners  he  had  taken  from  the  Saatiu ,  the  Khonatiu  and 
the  Tahonu.  Found  in  1891,  in  the  foundations  of  a 
Ptolemaic  house.  —  XP"*  Dynasty. 

224-225.  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  18  cent., 
length  1  m.  1 9  cent. 

Two  bas-reliefs  from  the  same  mastabas  as  n*"  217  and 
918  (see  p.  90).  They  have  scenes  of  the  same  nature  and 
representations  of  Si^si  in  the  same  style,  but  the  preser- 
vation is  not  so  good.  —  XIP**  Dynasty. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  doorway  between  Rooms  H  and 
I  there  is : 


226.  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  o5  cent. ,  breadth 
o  m.  88  cent.  —  Akhmm. 

This  funerary  stela  with  rounded  top  was  found  at 
Akhmim  in  1887  by  Gre^baut.  It  belonged  to  a  person- 
age of  the  XIP*"  Dynasty  who  has  assumed  the  name  of 
Antuf  so  frequent  during  the  XI'\  The  principal  inscription 
is  incised,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  stela  is  covered  by 
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numerous  offerings  in  relief,  very  ddicately  and  finely 
cut.  The  names  of  some  of  the  children  are  also  in  relief. 

—  Xir^'Dynasiy. 

227.  Limestone.  —  Height  i  m. ,  width  o  m.  70  c. 

—  Abydos. 

King  Menkh^ri  Naiahu  is  in  adoration  before  the  god 
Minu  of  Goptos.  This  is  an  almost  unique  monument  of  the 
XIV^''  Dynasty. 

228.  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  65  cent.  —  Abydos. 

This  fine  fragment  comes  firom  Mr.  Petrie's  excavations. 
It  represents  a  princess  either  of  the  XIP*'  Dynasty,  or  of 
the  XXX'**  made  in  imitation  of  a  statue  of  the  XII*^  Dyn- 
asty, standing,  her  arms  by  her  side.  The  top  of  the  head, 
eyes  and  nose  are  missing;  likewise  the  lower  part  of  the 
torso  and  the  top  of  the  thighs ,  but  what  remains  is  good. 
The  princess  was  dressed  in  a  close  fitting  smock  which 
defines  her  slender  waist  and  full  hips.  Over  the  breasts 
are  two  wide  braces,  which  leave  a  part  of  the  bosom 
bare  between  the  necklace  and  the  hem  of  her  garment. 
The  stuff  of  the  garment  had  bands  of  four  little  tucks,  laid 
lengthwise,  alternating  with  bands  of  the  plain  material. 
On  the  braces  are  rows  of  horizould  tucks  alternating  with 
very  fine  vertical  ones.  It  is  interesting  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  history  of  women's  dress  about  the  first  Theban 
period.  —  XIP"  or  XXr*'  Dynasty. 

229.  Black  Granite.  —  Karnak-cachette,  igoi. 

We  have  grouped  provisionally  under  this  number 
several  statues  or  statuettes,  which  represent  Pharaoh 
Amenerahait  III  and  give  him  the  same  thin  bony  type  that 
he  has  on  statue  n°  199  (see  p.  81).  They  were  evidently 
made  by  a  less  skilful  hand  or  it  may  be  that  the  hardness 
of  the  stone  did  not  allow  the  sculptor  to  carry  the  detail 
so  far.  —  XIP**  Dynasty. 

A  certain  number  of  pieces  from  the  Karnak  find  have 
been  set  up  in  this  halt;  a  group  of  dense  schist  (n"  280. 
Height  o  m.  60  cent.)  wliich  portrays  Sanuosrlt  III  standing 
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by  the  side  of  the  goddess  Hathor  of  Thebes ;  lastly  three 
grey  granite  statuettes,  two  of  them  (n"  23 1 -239.  Height 
o  m.  75  cent.)  of  the  Pharaoh  Nofirhotpu  III  Marsakhim- 
tauii  and  the  third  (n*  2  33.  Height  1  m.  26  cent.)  of  Sovk- 
hotpou  VIII  Marhotpuri  of  the  XIIP*'  Dynasty  in  a  seated 
position.  They  are  works  of  slight  artistic  value  but  have  a 
real  interest  for  the  iconography  of  the  first  Theban  age. 


ROOM  J. 

Room  J  continues  the  monuments  of  the  first  Theban 
Empire  : 

West  Wall. 

251.  White  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  35  cent. 

-  Qufi- 

Remains  of  a  large  vulture  which  was  dedicated  by  the 
Pharaoh  Amenemhait  III  of  the  XII"*  Dynasty.  A  mutilated  . 
inscription  by  him  may  still  be  deciphered  on  the  front  of 
the  pedestal,  before  the  claws  of  the  bird.  It  appears  from 
this  that  the  vulture  here  is  not  the  symbol  of  Maut  or  of 
Nekhabit ,  but  of  Sokhtt ,  who  is  more  usually  represented 
in  the  form  of  a  lioness ,  or  of  a  woman  with  a  lioness* 
head.  The  style  is  rather  heavy  and  coarse,  the  feet  are 
too  big  and  the  talons  too  strong  for  the  size  of  the  body. 
—  XIP*'  Dynasty. 

252.  Sandstone.  —  Height  2  m.  1 6  cent. ,  breadth 
1  m.  80  cent.,  depth  o  m.  53  cent.  —  Assuan, 

This  is  a  part  of  the  niche  which  contained  the  statue  of 
Siranpuitu,  prince  of  Elephantine,  at  the  back  of  his 
tomb.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of  provincial  art  about  the 
XIP"  Dynasty. 

240.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  1  m.  45  cent.  — 
Alexandria. 

Bust  of  colossal  statue  of  a  king  of  the  Middle  Empire, 
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which  has  been  usurped  by  Menephtah  of  the  XIX'^  Dyn- 
asty, who  is ,  according  to  one  of  the  many  Alexandrian 
traditions,  the  Pharaoh  of  Exodus.  —  XIIP  Dynasty. 


241.  Alabaster.  —  Length  o  m.  79  cent.,  breadlh 
o  m.  60  cent.  —  lUahun. 

Fine  table  of  offerings  with  cartouches  of  Sanuosrit 
(Usertesen)  11.  It  comes  from  Ihe  excavations  made  in 
Fa  yum  by  Petrie  on  behalf  of  the    Egypt  Exploratim 
Fuiirf.  —  Xir*' Dynasty. 
I. 

To  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  Menephtah ,  have  been 
arranged  the  pieces  composing  ihe  table  of  offerings  now 
described : 


242.  Sandstone.  —  Height  o  m.  k6  cent. ,  length 
9  m.  68  cent.,  breadth  1  m.  06  cent.  —  Kamak. 

These  two  blocks,  which  have  often  been  looked  upon 
as  two  separate  tables,  are  in  reality  the  two  halves  of  a 
single  table,  as  is  proved  by  the  inscriptions  running 
horizontally  which  begin  on  the  one  block  and  are 
continued  on  the  other.  On  each  block  are  twenty  cups, 
symmetrically  arranged ,  to  receive  the  offerings  presented 
to  the  gods.  The  inscriptions  tell  of  the  establishment  of 
offerings  to  be  made  in  the  temple  of  Amon  at  Kamak  in 
honour  of  a  king  otherwise  unknown,  Sadnkhiabri  Amoni 
Antuf  Amenemhait,  whom  we  must  place  in  the  XIIP'* 
or  XIV-''  Dynasty.  The  hammering  out  of  the  rr Amon?* 
syllables  in  the  name  is  due  to  Amen6thes  IV  Khuniatonu, 
who'  erased  systeinatically  the  name  of  the  god  Amon  in 
every  possible  place.  —  XIIP''  Dynasty. 


244.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  90  cent.  — 
Bubastis. 

Lower  part  (fig.  1 9 )  of  a  statue  of  king  Khayani  of  the 
XVP'  (?)  Dynasty,  found  by  NaviHe  at  Bubastis,  in  1887, 
during  excavations  in  behalf  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund, 
It  seems  to  have  belonged   originally  to  a  king  of  the 
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XIV^  Dynasty,  whose  name  has  been  erased  to  make  room 
for  the  Hyksds  King. 


Fig.  19.  —  Statue  of  king  Khayani. 

Against  the  two  piEars  which  separate  Room  J  from 
Room  H : 

243.  Black  Granite.  —  Length  0  m.  6 1  c.  —  Luxor. 

Tabie  of  offerings  (?)  or  altar,  resembling  n*  971 
(see  p.  109),  usurped  by  Ap6phis  (Apepi),  and  discovered 
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in  1887   in  the  Luxor  temple.  The  dedication  is  by 
Sanuosrit  (Usertesen)  III.  —  XIP''  Dynasty. 

*   254,  Red  Granite.   —  Height  9  m.  69  cent.  — 
Thebes. 

Colossus  of  Sanuosrit  (Usertesen)  P*  found  in  the  big 
court  between  the  VII*^  Pylon  and  the  Hypostyle  Hall  at 
Karnak.  —  XIP""  Dynasty. 

255.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  2  m.  68  cent.  — 
Thebes, 

Colossus  of  the  same  king  found  in  the  same  place. 

East  Wall, 

i245.  Siliceous  Sandstone.  —  Height  1  m.  o5  c. 
—  Abusir. 

The  official  Khentkhaitimsauf  is  in  a  squatting  position, 
the  chest  upright,  the  knees  flat  on  the  ground.  He  was 
an  old  man  when  the  statue  was  made,  and  the  sculptor 
has  executed  the  features  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
impression  of  old  age.  —  XIP*"  Dynasty. 

246.  White  Limestone.  —  Height  0  m.  &5  cent., 
length  1  m.  3o  cent.  —  Gebelein. 

Door  lintel  from  a  small  building  now  desti'oyed, 
probably  a  votive  chapel.  It  is  of  very  little  merit  as  to 
workmanship ,  but  is  of  considerable  importance  historically, 
as  it  proves  that  some  of  the  Shepherd  kings  exercised 
authority  over  Southern  Egypt.  Under  the  solar  disc  which 
represents  the  god  of  Edfu,  we  read,  twice  repeated,  tlie 
cartouche  Ausirrl,  the  surname  of  a  Pharaoh  whom  we 
know  from  a  passage  in  the  Mathematical  Papyrus  to  have 
been  called  Apdphis  ( Apepi),  and  to  have  belonged  to  one 
of  the  three  HyksAs  Dynasties,  the  XV^\  XVP"  or  XVIP. 

247.  Syenite.  — Length  1  m.  o5  cent.  —  Karnak. 

Brought  from  the  great  temple  of  Karnak  in  1887.  It 
is  a  table  of  offerings  with  the  name  of  Sanuosrit  I" ,  and 
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belongs  to  the  time  when  the  great  sanctuary  of  Thebes 
iars  to  ha      ' 
Dynasty. 


appears  to  have  been  enlarged  for  the  first  time. 


229.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  a  m.  70  cent.  — 
Kamak, 

Colossus  of  Sanuosrit  (Usertesen)  P*  found  by  Legrain 
at  Karnak.  —  XII*^  Dynasty. 

248.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  0  m.  96  cent.  — 
Bubastis, 

Head  of  a  royal  statue  of  the  Xll"*  (?)  Dynasty  discovered 
by  Naville  in  1888,  during  excavations  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  —  Xll"*  or  Xlir  Dynasty. 

249.  Plaster.  —  Height  o  m.  82  cent.  —  Bubastis, 

Cast  of  the  head  of  a  royal  statue  found  at  Bubastis  by 
Naville,  in  1888,  during  the  excavations  on  behalf  of  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  —  Xir*^  or  XIIP''  Dynasty. 

256.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  2  m.  80  cent.  — 
Kamak. 

Colossus  of  Sanuosrit  (Usertesen)  P*  found  by  Legrain 
at  Karnak.  —  XIP**  Dynasty. 

250.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  2  m.  76  c.  —  Karnak. 

Colossus,  feet  missing,  found  in  1901  by  Legrain  at 
Kamak.  It  was  used  to  bank  up  the  ground,  when 
Thutm6sis  III  built  his  first  pylon  to  the  south  of  the 
obelisk  of  queen  Hashopsuitu.  The  cartouche  on  the  back 
of  the  figure  informs  us  that  it  belonged  to  one  of  the 
kings  whose  Ka  name  is  inscribed  in  the  Chamber  of 
Ancestors,  but  whose  ordinary  name  we  did  not  know. 
He  was  called  Sanuosrit  Sanoferiabrl ,  and,  for  the  present, 
he  is  Sanuosrit  (Usertesen)  IV.  The  monument  is  carved  in 
a  rude  but  vigorous  style.  Sanuosrit  IV  belonged  to  the 
Xlir*^  or  XIV^*' Dynasty." 
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This  room  contains  for  the  most  part  stelae  of  the  first 
Theban  Empire  and  a  certain  number  of  other  stelae  from 
the  be^nning  of  the  second  Empire.  Some  of  those  which 
are  inscribed  on  both  sides  are  shown  apart  from  the  others. 

Middle  of  the  Room, 

260.  Limestone.  —  Height  i  m.  86  cent.,  breadth 
1  m.  48  cent.  —  Abydos. 

Large  stela ,  inscribed  on  four  sides ,  belonging  to  prince 
Montubotpu  with  cartouches  of  Sanuosrit  (Usertesen)  V\ 

—  XIP  Dynasty. 

Next  to  this,  on  the  east  side  of  the  stela,  (here  is  : 

261.  White  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  6o  cent. 

—  Dahshur. 

Chest  for  can  epic  jars  belonging  to  the  Pharaoh  Horus, 
from  whose  tomb  came  the  large  boats  now  placed  in  the 
Portico  of  four  pillars  (cf.  p.  5,  n**^  7-8),  and  some  of  the 
coUection  of  jewels  (cf.  Jewel  Room,  on  the  upper  story). 
The  four  caoopic  jars,  which  have  been  left  in  the  chest, 
are  now  empty.  They  were  painted  yellow  on  the  outside, 
the  inner  groove  to  which  the  lid  is  fitted  being  in  red. 
On  the  flat  part  of  the  lid  is  an  invocation  incised  in  blue 
characters  with  the  name  of  Autuiabri.  —  XIIP''  Dynasty. 

South-west  Comer. 

262.  Grey  Sandstone.  —  Height  0  m.  90  cent. 

—  Kamak. 

Statue  found  at  Kamak  in  1900  by  M.  Legrain.  It  was 
originally  painted ,  but  now  faint  traces  only  of  red  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  face  and  hands  and  of  white  on  the  dress. 
It  represents  a  man  seated  on  a  low-backed  arm-chair.  He 
was  tall  and  rather  narrow-shouldered  in  proportion  to 
his  height.  He  is  draped  in  a  linen  cloak ,  which  passes  round 
the  left  shoulder,  under  the  right  arm ,  and  falls  over  the 
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knees.  The  right  arm  is  free,  the  left  is  laid  over  the 
garment,  but  the  hand  is  extended  flat  over  the  chest.  The 
&ce  is  very  remarkable ,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  nose. 
It  is  thin  and  gaunt,  with  projecting  eyes  and  cheek  bones , 
hollow  che^s,  and  the  lines  of  nose,  mouth  and  chin 
sharply  defined  by  means  of  the  accentuation  of  the 
laughing  muscles.  It  is  the  very  type  which  we  have  seen 
in  the  statues  of  Amenemhatt  III  (see  p.  81,  n*  199),  and 
which  stands  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the  smiling  com- 
monplaceness  of  the  general  stvle  in  vogue  at  this  period. 

—  XIP  Dynasty. 

North-east  Comer. 

263.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  22  cent., 
breadth  o  m.  17  cent.,  length  0  m.  67  cent. 

Small  headless  sphinx  with  the  name  of  Sovkhotpu  II. 

—  XIII*  Dynasty. 

Eastern  Recess, 

264.  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  90  cent., breadth 
o  m.  /i6  cent.  —  Abydos. 

Stela  with  round  top  inscribed  on  both  faces  and  on 
the  sides,  belonging  to  Sahotpiabri,  a  contemporary  of 
Sanuosrit  and  Amenemhatt  III.  The  inscription  has  more 
literary  style  than  is  common  at  the  period.  The  deceased , 
after  the  usual  praises  of  himself,  enters  on  a  panegyric  in 
honour  of  Amenemhait  III  and  enjoins  his  children  to 
worship  this  king,  as  creator  and  provider  of  Egypt.  — 
XIP  Dynasty. 

.  y 

Western  Recess^  . 

In  the  western  recess  of  Room  K  is  exhibited  a  grey 
granite  group  (n"  970.  Height  1  m.  60  cent.,  breadth 
o  m.  983  mill.)  representing  two  figures  standing  on  one 
pedestal.  The  heads  are  covered  by  large  wigs  arranged  in 
heavy  tresses ,  and  the  features  are  stern ,  strongly  marked 
and  singulariy  like  those  of  the  sphinxes  with  the  lion's 
mane.  The  upper  lip  is  shaved,  but  a  long  wavy  beard 
surrounds  the  chin  and  the  cheeks.  They  each  hold  in  their 
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outstretched  hands  decorativeiy  disposed  groups  of  water- 
fowl and  fish ,  intermingled  with  iolus  flowers.  These  bearers 
of  offerings  are  the  personification  of  ihe  two  Niles  of  the 
south  and  the  north  bringing  their  gifts  to  Pharaoh.  Their 
waving  beards  and  peculiar  headdresses  undoubtedly  give 
us  the  idea  of  an  Asiatic  art ,  foreign  to  the  Nile  valley,  and 
at  first  Mariette's  attribution  of  them  to  ihe  Shepheixi  Kings 
was  generally  accepted;  now  however  it  has  been  generally 
abandoned  (seep.  68-69,  ^'^  ^  ^^  )*  ^^^  remaining  fragments 
of  a  second  group  (n"  966)  were  brought  from  San  by 
Barsanti  in  1 90 /i.  In  the  XXI"  Dynasty,  the  king  Psiukh^nu 
had  his  cartouches  engraved  on  these  monuments. 

In  front  of  these  two  figures  has  been  placed  ; 

271.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  48  cent., 
breadth  o  m.  67  cent.  —  Cairo. 

Kind  of  altar  (flg.  20)  destined  to  keep  in  remembrance 
a  ceremony  of  offerings ,  founded  in  one  of  the  temples  in 
the  town  of  Tanis  by  the  Shepherd  king  Apdphis  Aqnonrl. 


Fig.  ao.  —  Table  of  offerings  of  Apophis. 

The  monument  is  of  more  ancient  date  than  the  king  whose 
name  it  bears,  the  original  inscription  having  been  erased 
and  replaced  by  the  present  one.  —  XIP**  Dynasty. 

ROOM  L. 

The  principal  objects  in  this  room ,  like  those  in  Room  J , 
belong   to  the  XIIP**  Dynasty   and  the  Hyks6s   period, 
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whether  these  last  were  erected  by  the  Shepherd  KiDgs 
themsdves  and  represent  them ,  or  whether  they  were  the 
portraits  of  earlier  kings  which  they  usurped.  Most  of  them 
come  firom  San  and  they  were  discovered  by  Mariette,  but 
Mariette  was  unable  to  remove  the  larger  part  of  the  monu- 
ments which  he  laid  bare  during  his  excavations  of  1889, 
1 860 ,  and  1861  :  he  had  to  content  himsdf  with  bringing 
away  the  smaller  ones,  and,  for  lack  of  means  of  trans- 

Ert,  he  had  to  leave  the  weightier  lying  on  the  ground. 
'.  Petrie^  was  not  more  successful ,  and  about  1899-1 893 , 
an  American  society  proposed  to  move  the  whole  to  Cairo  at 
its  own  expense,  but  on  condition  that  half  the  monuments 
should  become  its  property  :  this  offer  was  declined.  At 
length,  in  the  year  1 90/1 , 1  succeeded  in  putting  by  a  suflB- 
cient  sum  to  undertake  the  operation ,  and  I  entrusted 
the  carrying  out  of  it  to  M.  Barsanti.  It  required  rather 
over  two  and  a  half  months,  from  the  end  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  July.  The  site  of  San  is  so  surrounded  by  marshy 
wastes  that  work  there  is  only  possible  when  the  Nile  is 
at  its  lowest,  but  at  that  time  the  heat,  the  dust,  the  want 
of  water  and  the  absence  of  adl  population  render  the 
difficulties  almost  insurmountable.  We  wei-e  obliged  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  moving  the  obeb'sks ,  the  fragments  of 
them  being  too  heavy  for  the  dykes  on  the  banks  of  the  canals ; 
nevertheless,  the  mass  brought  away  weignea  nearly  four 
hundred  tons.  Part  of  it  was  sent  across  Lake  Menzaleh  to 
Port-Said,  and  conveyed  by  rail  to  Cairo;  but  the  greater 
part  were  loaded  on  our  Decauville  cars  and  brought  along 
the  San  canal  to  the  station  of  Abu  Sakr  where  they 
were  put  on  the  State  railway.  Two  temporary  bridges 
had  to  be  built  in  order  to  cross  two  canals ,  one  of  them 
thirty  three  metres  wide,  and  it  required  all  the  experience , 
capacity  and  devotion  of  our  men  to  overcome  the  many 
obstacles.  Among  the  monuments  thus  brought  to  the 
Museum,  there  are,  besides  the  so-called  Hyks6s  sphinxes, 
five  of  the  colossi  in  the  Central  Atrium.  I  will  note  them 
in  the  order  in  which  the  visitor  will  come  to  Ihem. 

In  the  window  are  to  be  seen  the  fragments  of  a  kind  of 
naos  of  limestone  (n"  280.  Height  ca.  1  m.  3o  cent. ,  breadth 
ca.  1  m.  5o  cent.)  in  which  stood  two  figures  of  kings  side 
by  side.  They  were  found  at  Karnak ;  the  figure  on  the 
right  represents  Nofirhotpu  I",  that  on  the  left  probably 
Sovkhotpu  III ,  as  these  two  monarchs  reigned  together  for 
a  certain  number  of  years. 
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In  front  of  this  group  is  exhibited  a  Hathor  capital  of 
pink  granite  (n"  2  65),  which  was  brought  from  Tmay  ei- 
Amdid  in  May  1 909.  It  is  of  a  very  pure  styie  and  probably 
comes  from  a  XU*''  Dynasty  temple. 


272.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  1  m.  3o  cent.,  and 
1  metre.  —  Tanis. 

Four  sphinxes  found  at  San  by  Marielte  in  1860-1861; 
fragments  of  two  of  them  were  brought  by  Iiim  to  the  Bulak 


Fig.  a  1 .  —  So-called  Hyksos-sphinx. 

Museum,  and  the  missing  pieces  as  well  as  the  two  others 
were  recovered  by  Barsanti  to  this  Museum  in  190/i.  They 
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^ere  considered  by  Mariette  to  be  the  pi-oduction  of  ihe 
art  of  the  HyksAs  period.  They  are  certainly  distinct  in 
character  from  other  monuments  (fig.  q  i),  as  may  be  easily 
.seen  if  we  compare  the  heads  with  those  of  the  sphinxes  of 
Thutm6sis  III  (see  p.  3,  n"'  i,  a)  and  of  Barneses  II.  The 
&ce  is  round,  with  smaU  eyes,  flattened  nostrils  and  high 
cheek-bones;  the  lower  lip  is  slightly  projecting,  the  ears 
are  those  of  a  bull  and  a  lion's  mane  surrounds  the  face; 
On  the  right  shoulder  is  an  inscription  which  has  been 
defaced  by  the  hanuner,  but  where  it  has  been  possible  to 
make  out  the  name  of  the  Hyks6s  king  Ap6phis.  In  later 
times  Menephtah  (XIX***  Dynasty)  erased  the  name  of  Ap6phis 
and  substituted  his  own  cai*touches  which  he  repeated  on 
the  inscription  on  the  base.  Still  later,  Psiukhinu  ( XXI*^  Dyn- 
asty) added  his  titles  upon  the  breast.  After  earful 
examination,  I  perceived  that  the  surface  of  the  breast 
had  been  smoothed  away  in  order  to  receive  these  last 
cartouches,  and  that  consequently,  there  must  have  been 
previously  there,  in  the  place  of  honour,  either  a 
statue  as  in  the  case  of  the  El-Kab  sphinx  (see  p.  68-69, 
n"  i84),  or  the  name  of  another  king,  probably  of  the 
monarch  for  whom  the  monument  was  constructed.  Was 
this  king,  then,  one  of  the  Hyks^s  eariier  than  Ap6phis, 
or  did  he  bdong  rather  to  an  Egyptian  Dynasty  ?  Golenis- 
cheff  believes  that  the  features  are  those  of  Amenemhait  III 
of  the  Xir**  Dynasty,  and  his  opinion  is  supported 
bv  such  strong  evidence  that  we  can  but  agree  with  him. 
—  XIP  Dynasty. 

East  Side  of  the  Boom. 

276.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  1  metre.  —  Mil- 
Fares, 

Upper  part  of  the  colossal  statue  of  a  king  standing 
upright.  There  is  no  inscription  to  tell  us  his  name,  but 
there  is  a  striking  similarity  between  this  fragment  and 
the  Tanis  monuments,  and  Mariette  attributed  ihis  also  to 
a  Shepherd  king.  In  any  case ,  the  presence  of  this  statue  in 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Fayum  shows  that 
the  authority  of  the  princes  who  reigned  in  Tanis  at  this 
period,  extended  at  least  as  far  as  the  northern  part  of 
Middle  Egypt.  —  Hyks6s  (?)  period. 
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277-278.  Red  Granite.  —  Length  o  m.  lig  cent., 
breadth  o  m.  34  cent.  —  TanU  and  Damanhur. 

The  group  n"  a  7  7  of  four  heads  is  said  to  come  from  Tanis. 
The  monument  to  which  it  belonged  is  destroyed,  but  was 
probably  an  architectural  piece,  a  buttress  or  corbelstone. 
The  style  is  extremely  like  that  of  the  objects  just  describ- 
ed ,  which  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  later  Hyks6s  kings. 
It  is  placed  in  front  of  the  statue  n**  976.  Another  group 
in  the  same  stone ,  consisting  of  three  heads  and  found  in 
Damanhur  (n"  278),  is  to  be  seen  opposite  to  this,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  gallery,  in  front  of  the  statue  n*  379. 

279.  White  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  87  cent. 

Statue  of  the  lieutenant  Nakhuiti ,  seated  on  a  cube-shaped 
block.  A  large  wig  with  longitudinal  lines  covers  his  head 
and  shoulders ,  and  a  striped  skirt  is  fastened  round  his  waist 
above  the  navel  and  falls  to  his  ankles.  The  nipples  are 
weli-deGned,  and  his  advanced  age  is  indicated  in  the 
usual  way  by  two  transverse  folds  in  the  flesh  below  the 
chest.  This  was  an  extremely  good  piece  of  sculpture, 
but  the  mutilation  of  the  face  and  bust  prevent  our  forming 
a  just  appreciation  of  it  :  it  is  only  by  the  modelling  of 
the  back  and  shoulders,  which  are  still  in  good  condition,, 
that  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  its  original  merit.  — 
XVIP"^  Dynasty. 
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This  room  contains  statues  and  stelae  of  the  XVIIP''  Dyn- 
asly  arid  some  stelae  of  the  XIX'^ 

No  such  important  alterations  in  the  nature  and  functions 
of  the  stela  took  place  during  the  second  Theban  Empire 
and  the  Saidc  period ,  as  had  previously  come  about  between 
the  Memphite  period  and  the  first  Theban  Empire.  The 
development  of  the  ideas  regarding  the  funerary  steia 
continued  slowly  in  the  direction  already  begun  in  the 
Xir''  Dynasty,  but  the  number  of  non-funeraiy  stelae 
erected  to  commemorate  some  particular  event  in  the  life 
of  a  prince  or  a  private  individual  increased  so  largely, 
that  we  are  enabled  to  understand  something  of  their  origin 
and  character. 
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The  funerary  stela  did  not  entirely  cease  to  be  a  kind 
of  r^am^  of  the  tomb  itself;  but  it  also  became,  1o  a 
greater  and  greater  extent,  the  representation  in  brief  of 
the  universe  where  the  life  of  the  dead  man  will  be 
continued,  and  the  expression  or  outward  sign  of  the 
conditions  under  which  it  will  be  passed.  The  evidence  of 
this  will  be  found  on  the  texts  engraved  upon  the  stelae.  I 
say  texts  advisedly,  for  there  is  no  longer  an  almost 
unchanging  formula  as  in  the  Memphite  age,  but  the  for- 
mulae are  considerably  multiplied ,  shewing  the  divergence  of 
beliefs  and  hopes  now  in  vogue  regarding  the  future  life. 
To  take  extreme  cases,  those  who  adhei^  to  the  cult  of  the 
Theban  Amon  generally  professed  the  doctrine  which 
heid  that  perfect  happiness  in  the  prolonged  existence 
consisted  in  ascending  into  the  Bark  of  the  Sun  and  being 
associated  to  that  deity,  or  even  absorbed  into  his  being 
as  were  others  into  the  being  of  Osiris.  After  ihe  XX*''  Dyn- 
asty, on  the  stelae  of  such  people,  the  formula,  instead 
of  being  addi*essed  to  the  double  of  the  Osiris  So  and  so ,  is 
addressed  to  the  luminous  spirit  Khu  "V  of  the  RA  ^^  o 
So  and  80,  The  deceased  is  to  them  a  A^u  and  a  i?4  a  Sun , 
as  well  a  double  and  an  Osiris,  But  this  conception  had 
only  been  arrived  at  by  slow  degrees ,  and  most  of  the 
formulae  betray  a  state  of  mind  and  opinions  which  can 
only  be  called  eclectic  :  the  old  beliefs  about  the  double 
and  its  existence  in  the  tomb  subsisted  along  with 
the  hope  for  a  life  in  full  sunlight  upon  the  earth ,  or  a 
perpetual  journey  round  the  world  with  the  Sun ,  or  the 
possibility  of  a  fixed  abode  in  some  paradise  under  the 
protection  of  Osiris.  The  worshipper  did  not  seem  to  feel 
that  his  notions  were  contradictory  to  each  other,  and  he 
doubtless  did  not  expect  that  they  should  all  be  realised, 
but  one  sentiment  especially  pervaded  the  whole  manner 
in  which  he  looked  at  his  fuUire  destinies,  a  longing  for 
light  and  a  horror  of  the  night  and  darkness  which  had 
not  terrified  the  souls  of  the  primilive  Egyptians,  provided 
only  that  they  could  stave  off  their  final  death.  Whether 
he  dwells  on  earth  or  journeys  with  Ra  or  sojourns  in 
the  fields  of  lalu  with  Osii-is,  the  dead  man  desires  to  go 
forth  by  day  and  to  have  his  portion  of  Sun-light  for  ever. 
For  the  rest ,  he  still  believes  that  his  soul  is  in  danger  of 
the  second  death  through  inanition ,  and  that  it  must  be 
provided  for  by  the  same  means  as  in  former  limes;  so 
the  texts  of  the  Theban  slelae  still  contain  the  regular 
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prayer  (o  the  gods,  that  they  may  bestow  upon  the 
double  all  the  good  things  therein  enumerated,  which  are 
indispensable  to  his  existence.  But,  after  this  essential 
introduction,  they  go  on  to  desciibe,  sometimes  at  length, 
what  appears  necessary  to  a  happy  continuation  of  life  : 
<r Glory  in  heaven,  power  on  earth,  truth  of  voice  in 
Hades,  the  faculty  of  entering  and  leaving  his  tomb,  of 
reposing  in  its  cool  shade ,  of  drinking  every  day  from  his 
tank  and  receiving  all  nourishment  from  the  Nile,  all 
herbs  in  their  season ,  that  the  bird-soul  may  perch  upon 
the  trees  of  his  garden,  that  he  should  rest  in  the  shade 
of  his  own  sycomore  trees  and  eat  of  theu*  fruits .  Sometimes 
the  shape  of  the  stela  and  the  scenes  figured  on  it  help  to 
express  in  some  form  the  ideas  in  the  inscription.  On  one 
such  stela  we  see  one  above  the  other  three  registers  :  in 
the  lower  one  is  the  funeral  scene,  the  mummy  standing 
at  the  door  of  his  chapel ,  and  undergoing  the  last  of  the 
rites  of  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  the  ceremony  which 
restored  to  him  his  faculties  (cf.  p.  99),  while  his  widow 
weeps  and  embraces  his  knees;  on  the  middle  register,  the 
dead  man ,  become  himself  again ,  sits  with  his  wife  in  the 
tomb  chapel  and  partakes  of  the  feast  offered  to  him  by 
his  relations;  while  above,  in  the  rounded  top  part,  he  is 
before  Osiris  and  implores  from  him  his  due  share  of  thb 
meal.  In  another  case ,  the  deceased  is  standing  or  kneeling 
before  a  sycomore  tree,  from  which  a  goddess  bends  to 
bestow  on  him  the  water  which  at  once  secures  to  him 
youth  to  all  eternity  and  constitutes  him  for  ever  a  subject 
of  the  divinities  of  Hades.  Again  he  kneels  imploring 
before  the  black  jackals  who  will  guide  him  over  the  ways 
of  the  other  worid,  and  before  the  solar  bark  into  which 
be  is  about  to  ascend  to  journey  with  Ra.  Sometimes  the 
stela  is  of  a  composite  form.  It  is  rectangular.  ;\vith  a 
cornice  above,  and  it  represents  the  false  door  of  ancient 
times  with  its  projecting  door-posts,  but,  in  the  middle 
of  it,  we  see  another  stela  figured ,  this  one  with  a  rounded 
top.  This  form  thus  combines  the  ideas  which  ai'e 
especifidly  connected  with  both  types ;  being  rectangular, 
it  represents  the  tomb  itself  where  the  deceased  must  be 
enclosed  before  passing  to  the  other  world  :  being  round- 
topped,  it  depicts  what  takes  place  beyond  the  tomb,  and 
on  its  successive  registers  we  see  the  family  arranging  the 
offerings  in  the  funerary  chapel,  the  deceased  with  his 
wife  and  his  relatives  partaking  of  the  feast,  the  deceased 
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and  bis  famSy  adoring  Osiris  that  tbey  might  obtain  their 
portion  from  him  as  on  the  other  stela.  We ,  now  and  then , 
see  on  the  stda  the  figure  of  the  deceased  standing  or 
kneeling.  The  arrangement  of  the  scenes  and  the  length  of 
the  inscription  are  subject  to  infinite  variations.  All  the 
variants  which  may  be  noticed  in  our  Museum  correspond 
to  varieties  of  personal  belief  regarding  the  ideas  just 
treated  of. 

Stelae  of  a  secular  and  non-funerary  character  cannot 
have  been  uncommon  in  Memphite  times,  and  the  fact 
that  so  few  of  them  exist  to  day  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  the  necropolis,  rather  than  the 
ruins  of  cities,  that  has  furnished  the  objects  in  our 
collections.  From  very  eariy  times,  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  kings  to  place  within  the  temples  a  record  of  their 
achievements,  while  private  persons  used  to  dedicate 
ea^-voto8  in  gratitude  for  favours  received  from  the  gods. 
In  both  these  cases  the  stela  contains  a  scene,  where  we 
see  the  individual  in  adoration  before  the  god  to  whom 
he  ascribes  the  merit  of  his  act,  or  in  the  performance  of 
the  act  itself;  an  inscription  gives  a  more  or  less  detailed 
account  of  the  event.  From  these  private  stelae  we  can 
sometimes  feel  that  we  penetrate  the  real  soul  of  the 
Egyptian  people,  and  that  we  gain  a  truer  insight  than  it 
is  possible  to  do  from  official  documents.  We  should  be 
ahnost  ignorant  of  the  religion  of  the  people  and  the 
current  belief  in  mii*acles  by  popular  deities ,  did  we  not 
possess  the  stelae  dedicated  by  certain  devotees  to  the  goose 
of  Amon  and  her  eggs,  to  the  ram  of  Amon,  to  cats 
(cf.  p.  t33,  n"  352),  swallows,  serpents  (cf.  p.  1 1^-1 15, 
n"  29/1).  Such  monuments  are  rarely  of  good  execution; 
they  were  raised  by  rather  poor  people  of  the  middle  or 
lower  class,  and  they  are  generally  roughly  shaped  slabs 
of  stone,  with  but  a  slight  design,  mediocre  carving  and 
short  inscription. 

On  the  other  hand ,  the  royal  stelae  are  generally  very 
good;  some  indeed  are  of  very  excellent  execution,  as  the 
official  record  of  AhmAsis  (cf.  p.  ii5-ii6,  n"  298),  the 
triumphal  stela  of  Thutm6sis  III  (cf.  p.  1 1 7-1 1 8 ,  n*  3oo ) , 
that  of  Amen6thes  III  (cf.  p.  11^,  n°  293),  and  that  of 
Nectanebo  II  (cf.  n"  662).  The  scene  varies  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  the  monument  was  intended.  Neariy 
always  we  see  the  monarch  adoring  his  patron  deity,  and 
offering  him  either  wine,   or  the  three-cornered  bread 
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of  offerings  A  ,  water,  milk ,  the  Goddess  of  Justice  on  a 
basket  j  (cf.  p.  1 1  ^ ,  n"  a  98 ) ;  or,  when  it  is  to  commemo- 
rate a  gift  of  land,  it  is  Ihe  symbol  of  the  fields  |^  or  the 
measuring  lines  ^^  ^^  which  he  presents. 

The  god,  on  his  part,  reaches  out  to  him  the  life  sign  4 
Anukhu,  or  in  case  of  a  mihtary  success,  the  falchion^ 
by  means  of  which  he  has  gained  the  victory  over  his 
enemies.  In  some  cases,  this  essential  scene  is  accompanied 
by  a  second.  Amen6thes  III  makes  war  on  the  Syrians 
and  the  Negroes  and  leads  back  then*  chiefs  as  his 
prisoners  (cf.  p.  ii4,  n*  298),  or  Pi^nkhi  brings  before 
his  father  Amon  the  petty  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  one  of 
whom  holds  a  hoi'se  by  the  bricBe  (cf.  n**  690).  The 
inscription  begins  either  with  a  date,  the  year  of  the  reign 
during  which  the  event  took  place,  or  by  the  complete 
titles  of  the  monarch  after  which  there  may  or  there  may 
not  come  a  date.  Generally  the  actual  narration  takes  up 
but  little  of  the  total  space ,  except  in  the  case  of  the  late 
Ethiopian  stelae  which  contain,  as  we  shall  see,  regular 
annals,  but  as  a  rule  it  disappears  in  a  provision  of 
phrases  consisting  of  a  panegyric  of  the  king  or  of  the  god 
to  whom  the  stela  is  dedicated,  and  it  is  only  incidentdly 
that  we  learn,  for  instance,  that  AmenAthes  II  brought 
back  Syrian  chiefs  as  prisoners  after  his  first  campaign 
(cf.  p.  1 1 2,  n"  288).  Sometimes  the  style  of  the  panegyric 
is  of  interest  for  literary  history  if  not  for  political; 
the  triumphal  stela  of  Thutm6sis  III  contains  an  ode 
with  a  really  spirited  rhythm  in  honour  of  this  Pharaoh 
(cf.  p.  1 1 7  - 1 1 8 ,  n*  3oo ) ,  and  the  so-called  rr  Israeli  -stela 
(cf.  p.  1 44  -1 45,  n'  898 )  transmits  to  us  exti*acts  from  a  col- 
lection of  lyric  poems  composed  on  the  occasion  of  tlie  victory 
of  Menephtah  over  the  Libyans ,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign.  We  should  naturally  prefer  that,  instead  of  these 
religious  and  poetical  commonplaces,  we  should  have  a 
detailed  summary  of  events ,  and  we  are  led  to  accuse  the 
Egyptians  of  lacking  the  historical  sense.  But  we  ought  to 
have  a  care  in  forming  such  impressions.  Histoiy  was  written 
in  Egypt  at  least  as  eariy  as  the  Memphite  period ,  but  it 
was  written  mosdy  on  papyrus,  like  the  greater  part  of 
Egyptian  texts.  Did  we  but  possess  an  Egyptian  library, 
we  should  most  certainly  find  in  it  annals  and  historical  nar- 
ratives ,  like  those  which  are  found  on  Assyrian  clay-tablets. 
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Unfortunately,  papyrus  is  not  almost  imperishable  like  clay, 
and  it  is  too  likely  that  all  these  annals  have  been  utteny 
destroyed.  The  kings  who  set  up  a  triumphal  stela  did  not 
profess  to  be  writing  history.  Their  only  thought  was  to 
testify  to  the  gods  their  thankfulness  for  a  benefit  received , 
and  it  was  enough  for  this  purpose  to  indicate  the  general 


Fig.  aa.  —  Head  of  a  Pharaoh. 

character  of  this  benefit;  the  inscription  was  mainly  to  cele- 
brate the  real  object  of  the  monument,  which  was  gratitude 
to  the  god  and  exaltation  of  their  own  valour  and  exploits. 
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Ea^t  Side. 


Beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  west  wall ,  at  the  door 
leading  into  Room  N ,  we  find  against  the  south  pillar : 

291.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  77  cent.  — 
Kamak, 

Charming  head  of  a  youthful  Phai'aoh  (fig.  a  a)  which 
Mariette  thought  reppeseuted  Menephtah,  but  which  a 
comparison  with  other  monuments  leads'  me  to  consider 
as  a  porli*ait  of  the  > Pharaoh  Harmhabi,  whose  featm^s 
we  shall  see  reproduced  in  the  fine  s^lue  of  the  god 
Khonsu  (see  p.  118-119,  n'  3i6).  —  XVIII*''  Dynasty. 


286.  White  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  10  cent. 
—  Kamak. 

Squatting  statue ,  of  a  certain  scribe  Amen6thes  son  of 
Hapui ,  who  was  minister  of  Amen6thes  III ,  and  whose 
strange  destiny  was  briefly  hinted  at  above  (cf.  p.  A ,  n*  4). 
Some  fragments  of  the  head  and  shoulders  were  recovered 
at  Karnak  in  1901  and  1908  by  M.  Legrain  and  have 
been  filled  to  their  proper  place ;  only  the  face  is  now 
wanting.  —  WUV^  Dynasty. 

On  the  west  wall,  between  the  pillar  and  the  corner  of 
the  room ,  are  the  cormce  of  a  door  with  cartouches  of 
ThuUn6sis  III  (n"  287)  and  : 


288.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  88  cent., 
breadth  1  m.  16  cent.  —  ErmenU 

During  an  expedition  into  Asia,  Amen6lhes  II  had  taken 
prisoner  seven  Syrian  chieftains  :  he  hung  six  of  them 
before  the  walls  of  Thebes,  and  the  seventh  at  Napata 
in  Nubia  as  a  warning  to  the  Ethiopians.  This  stela,  the 
upper  part  of  which  was  taken  away  in  1881  by  the 
Archduke  Rudolph  and  is  now  in  Vienna,  is  the  repUca 
of  a  stela  in  the  temple'  of  Amada  in  Nubia.  — 
XVIIP"  Dynasty. 
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289.  Limestone.  —  Diameter  (mean)  o  m.  5o  c. 
—  Sakkarah, 

The  four  drums  of  columns,  on  either  side  of  the  stela 
of  Amen6thes  II ,  come  from  the  ruins  of  a  small  tomb 
erected  by  a  certain  Harmhabi.  One  room  in  it  had  the 
ceiling  supported  by  eight  small  plain  columns  on  which, 
at  the  height  of  a  man  from  the  ground ,  little  scenes  were 
engraved.  On  the  four  which  we  see  here,  Harmhabi  not 
only  has  the  vague  titles  of  noble  chief,  noble  of  nobles, 
prince  of  princes ,  but  those  oi  general  of  the  army,  com- 
mander of  the  generals  of  the  king,  general  sent  to  lead  the 
soldiers  to  the  north  and  to  the  south.  More  than  this,  he 
sometimes  appears  on  ihe  walls  of  his  tomb  wearing  the 
uraeus  on  his  forehead,  as  if  he  had  reigned.  He  is 
indeed  no  other  than  the  Pharaoh  Harmhabi  (Horemheb), 
the  Armais  of  the  Greeks,  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Rameses  1".  Before  ascending  the  throne ,  he  had  held  high 
offices  in  the  state  and  had  built  tliis  tomb  at  Memphis 
which  he  never  occupied.  The  debris  from  it  have  been 
dispersed  among  other  Museums;  considerable  portions 
are  to  be  found  m  Ley  den  and  Vienna.  —  XV  IIP  Dynasty. 

In  the  south- west  corner  is  a  very  fine  bust  (n"  290) 
from  a  statue  of  Thutm6sis  III,  from  Karnak,  and  under- 
neath : 

337.  Schist.  —  Height  o  m.  90  cent.  —  Karnak- 
cachette,  1906. 

Very  fine  statue  of  Thutm6sis  III  of  the  same  type  as 
the  statue  described  under  n"  334  (see  p.  126). 

On  the  top  of  the  wall  separating  Rooms  M  and  K  there 
are  to  be  seen  : 

331.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  1  m.  20  cent.  — 
Karnak-cachette ,  1904. 

A  very  fine  head  of  Thutm6sis  I"  from  one  of  the 
Cai'yatides  of  the  First  Coiui  at  Karnak.  The  smiling, 
intelligent  expression  and  the  good  preservation  of  the  red 
colour  which  brightened  the  face  give  it  a  remarkably 
lifelike  expression.  —  XVIIP''  Dynasty. 
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301.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  58  c.  —  Kamak. 

Head  of  a  king.  The  inlaid  eyes  are  missinsp.  It  comes 
from  the  temple  of  Karnak,  and  was  found  there  by 
Maspero  in  i883,  along  with  some  debris  of  the  statue  to 
which  the  so-called  head  of  Til  belonged  (cf.  p.  i  a/i-i  sS , 
n^3i3).  —  XVIir^  Dynasty. 

On  the  wall  between  the  south-west  comer  and  the  first 
piUar  on  the  south  side  are,  first  a  door-post  (n*  aga )  with 
name  of  Phtahmua ,  then : 


293.  Limestone.  —  Height  3  m.  o5  cent.,  length 
1  m.  10  cent.  —  Gumak. 

This  beautiful  stela  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Petrie  in  the 
temple  of  Menephtah.  It  has  the  figure  of  Amen6thes  III 
offering,  on  one  side  Truth,  on  the  other  two  ju£fs  of 
wine ,  to  the  God  Amon.  The  figure  of  the  God  and  the 
king's  name  were  hammered  out  under  Khuniatonu  and 
restored  by  Setut  I'\  On  the  lower  register,  Amen6thes 
drives  his  chariot  over  the  corpses  of  his  fallen  enemies, 
and  his  prisoners,  negroes  and  Semites,  are  bound  to  the 
chariot  and  horses.  Underneath  this  scene  is  a  band  of 
Rakhuttu  birds  f/g  in  adoration,  symbolic  of  the  beings 
who  bow  to  the  gods  of  Egypt.  The  inscription  alludes  to 
the  victories  of  the  king  in  IMesopotamia ,  Ethiopia,  Pales- 
tine and  Syria.  —  XVI  IP''  Dynasty. 


294.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  i  m.  6o  cent., 
breadth  o  m.  67  cent.  —  Benha. 

Although  the  serpent  possessed  some  baneful  influences 
against  which  amulets  were  used ,  it  had  also  protective 
qualities  which  it  was  endeavoured  to  turn  to  the  profit 
of  humanity.  Up  to  the  present  time ,  in  many  Egyptian 
towns  even  in  Cairo,  every  house  has  its  serpent,  which  is 
r^arded  as  a  kind  of  familiar  genius ,  and  in  ancient  times, 
temples  as  well  as  houses  were  guarded  by  a  tr  familiar  ti 
of  this  description.  N"  298  represents  the  serpent  which 
protected  the  temple  of  Harkhentakhtul  in  the  town  of 
Athribis.  It  reproduces  the  form  attributed  to  the  place 
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where  the  miraculous  serpents  took  sheher  ffi  which  was 
called  their  iaturu.  It  was  erected  by  Amen6thes  III 
whose  cartouches  are  inscribed  on  it.  —  XVIIP  Dynasty. 

South-west  Pillar, 

295.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  i  m.  76  cent.  — 
Kamak. 

Statue  of  Thntm6sis  III,  standing  upright,  the  arms 
hanging  close  to  the  side.  The  legs  and  left  arm  are 
missing,  but  the  head  is  in  perfect  preservation.  — 
XVIir"^  Dynasty. 

Central  Pillar, 

296.  White  Limestone.  —  Height  2  m.  35  cent. 
—  Kamak. 

Fine  statue  of  Amen6thes  II  in  miUtary  di^ss.  The  eyes  are 
set  in ,  and  the  delaib  of  the  dress  are  of  admirable  delicacy. 
The  statue  in  painted  limestone.  —  XVIIP''  Dynasty. 


297.  Sandstone. — Height  o  m.  76  cent.  —  Kamak. 

This  statue  was  a  portrait  of  the  scribe  Prinnofir  of  the 
temple  of  Osiris.  He  is  kneeling  and  holds  a  case  on  which 
was  a  large  ibis ,  the  emblem  of  the  god  Thoth.  The  bird 
has  disappeared.  —  XVIIP''  Dynasty. 

Before  these  two  monuments  is  placed  the  statue  : 

298.  Limestone.  —  Height  2  m.  26  cent.,  width 
1  m.  06  cent.  —  Abydos. 

This  stela  was  found  at  Abydos,  in  the  great  temple  of 
Osiris,  by  Professor  Petrie  in  1902.  The  text  it  contains  is 
interesting  for  the  story  of  the  first  reign  of  the  XVIir''  Dyn- 
asty. It  states  that  king  Ahm6sis  and  his  wife,  queen 
Nofiritari,  being  seated  together  one  day  in  their  recep- 
tion-room, fell  to  thinking  about  what  ought  to  be 
done  to  do  honour  to  the  memorv  of  their  own  ancestors, 
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when  suddenly  the  king  remembered  a  certain  queen 
Tiuti-shera,  who  was  the  great-great-grandmother  of  the 
father  of  Nofritari :  her  actual  burial  place  was  in  Thebes, 
and  her  fictitious  tomb ,  her  stela  (cf.  p.  7 a) ,  in  Abydos ,  but 
both  of  them  were  in  bad  repair  and  her  funerary  cult  had 
been  sadly  neglected.  So  the  king,  out  of  love  for  his  wife, 
ordered  that  a  brick  pyramid  and  the  chapel  pertaining 
thereto  should  be  built  up  for  her,  next  to  his  own 
monument;  he  dug  a  tank  neai*  it  and  he  brought  up  wood 
for  it,  endowed  it  with  funerary  offerings,  with  land,  with 
tenants  and  slaves ,  after  which  he  raised  this  stela  in  remem- 
brance of  the  good  work  he  had  done.  Queen  Tiuti-shera , 
who  must  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  X  Vir*"  Dyn- 
asty, four  fi[enerations  before  the  time  of  AhmAsis ,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  scene  at  the  top ,  receiving  offerings  from  the 
king.  Not  only  is  this  inscription  interesting  for  the  story 
of  the  age,  but  it  gives  us  curious  information  about 
the  concept  of  the  tomb.  The  queen  Tiuti-shera  had  origin- 
ally a  i  ^  n  Jl  a«t ,  an  actual  burial  place  in  the  mountain 
at  Thebes,  and  what  is  called  here,  as  on  some  other 
stelae  (see  p.  72),  =■«=  \  ^r-i  ^^^^'^  ^  tomb,  more 
properly  a  fictive  tomb,  a  stela  which  had  been  raised 
to  her  in  the  Thinite  nome  to  sei've  her  as  a  tomb  there, 
as  was  the  custom  at  all  times.  These  had  probably  been 
lost :  so  the  king  caused  a  new  tomb  to  be  built  for  her 
in  the  style  of  the  XVIIP**  Dynasty,  a  brick  pyramid 
?  V  ^  mer,  with  its  chapel  Q  -^  halt,  probably  at 
Thebes ,  next  to  his  own  tomb ;  then  he  raised  this  stela 
at  Abydos  which  seized  her  for  the  same  purposes  as 
the  mahdit  of  old.  Properly  speaking,  she  had  four  tombs, 
two  at  Thebes ,  and  two  at  Abydos.  Though  we  knew  most 
of  these  facts  already,  we  had  never  until  now  met  with 
a  case  in  which  they  were  so  cleariy  expressed.  — 
X\W  Dynasty. 

In  front  of  this  slela  above  the  stela  n*  3oo  bis  (see 
p.  1 1 8 ) ,  on  ihe  western  face  of  the  south-easlem  pillar, 
is  placed : 

302.  Sandstone.  —  Height  o  m.  67  c.  —  Kamak. 

Private  individuals  occasionally  obtained  from  the  king 
the  permission  to  dedicate  their  own  statues  in  the  temples , 
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and  when  this  is  the  case ,  we  almost  always  find  inscribed 
on  some  part  of  the  monument  that  it  is  by  favour  of  king 
80  and  so.  This  fragment  belonged  to  a  statue  thus  dedicated. 
The  head  is  in  perfect  preservation  and  belongs  to  the 
XV  IIP''  Dynasty.  Some  chai^acters  of  the  inscriptions  which 
remain  on  the  back  shew  us  that  the  original  of  the 
portrait  was  a  noble  chief.  The  beginning  of  a  prayer  to 
Amonrd  may  be  read  in  front  :  the  name  of  the  god  has 
been  hammered  out  and  re-engraved  after  the  fall  of  the 
ffherelici  kings  of  tha  XVIII*''  Dynasty. 

South-east  Pillar, 

299.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  77  cent.  — 
Kamak, 

Bustof  ThutmAsisIll  as  conqueror.  —  XVIII"' Dynasty. 

306.  Sandstone.  —  Height  o  m.  96  cent.  — 
Gumah. 

The  scribe  A raenAthes,  squalling,  reads  a  roll  which  he 
holds  open  on  his  knees;  he  carries  his  inkstand  on  his 
back.  The  name  of  Ajnon  has  been  everywhere  defaced.  — 
XVIIP''  Dynasty. 

Wall  between  the  south-eastern  Pillar 
and  the  sout/i-east  Corner. 

300.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  1  ra.  80  cent., 
breadth  0  m.  76  cent.  —  Karnak, 

This  stela,  which  is  well  known  in  the  history  of 
Egyptian  literature ,  is  inscribed  with  a  poem  composed  in 
celebration  of  the  victories  of  Thulm6sis  III.  The  king  is 
represented  in  adoration  before  Amon,  who  replies  to 
him  in  a  long  panegyric.  It  begins  as  a  sort  of  chant 
in  poetical  prose,  but  rhythmical  stanzas  succeed  to  it 
very  soon  :  rrl  have  come,  I  grant  thee  victory  over  the 
princes  of  Phoenicia  (Zahi) :  I  cast  them  down  under  thy 
feet  through  all  their  lands ,  I  cause  them  to  behold  thy 
Majesty,  like  unto  a  Lord  of  light  when  thou  shinest  as  my 
image  over  their  head.  I  have  come,  I  grant  thee  victory 
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over  the  barbarians  of  Asia ,  that  thou  mayest  lead  captive 
the  chiefs  of  Code -Syria;  I  cause  them  to  behold  thy 
Majesty  in  panoply  of  war,  when  thou  dost  seize  upon 
thine  armour  in  thy  chariot.  I  have  come,  I  grant  thee 
victory  over  the  land  of  the  East;  Kafit  and  Cyprus  are 
affrighted,  I  cause  them  to  behold  thy  Majesty,  elc. 
I  have  come,  I  grant  thee  victory  over  the  dwellers  in 
the  seaports;  all  the  stations  of  Mitani  tremble  in  fear  of 
thee,  I  cause  them  to  behold  thy  Majesty,  etc.  I  have 
come,  1  grant  thee  victory  over  the  peoples  of  the  islands; 
they  that  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  have  heard 
thy  shoutings,  I  cause  them  to  behold  thy  Majesty,  etc. 
I  have  come,  I  grant  thee  victory  over  the  Libyans; 
thy  power  extendeth  to  the  isles  of  the  Danaeans ,  I  cause 
them  to  behold  thy  Majesty,  etc.  I  have  come,  I  grant  thee 
victory  over  the  lands  lying  by  the  sea  shore;  all  that  are 
around  the  great  circle  of  the  waters  are  under  thy  clenched 
fist,  I  cause  them  to  behold  thy  Majesty,  etc.  I  have  come, 
I  grant  thee  victory  over  the  people  of  the  marshes  and  to 
bind  in  captivity  the  Arab  of  the  desert,  I  cause  them  to 
behold  thy  Majesty,  etc.  I  have  come ,  I  grant  the  victory 
over  the  barbarians  of  Ethiopia;  even  unto  the  people  of 
Pit,  all  are  in  thy  hand,  I  cause  them  to  behold  thy  Majesty 
like  unto  Horus  and  Typhon  thy  two  brothers ,  whose  arms 
I  have  joined  together  to  make  sure  unto  thee  thy  power. »» 
—  XVIIP  Dynasty. 

A  duplicate  of  this  inscription  (n°  3oo  bis)  has  been 
found  in  1908  by  M.  Legrain  at  Karnak.  The  text  which 
has  been  engraved ,  or,  perhaps ,  only  restored  by  Setui  I" 
shows  variants  which  prove  that  the  copyist  of  the  time 
of  the  XiX*''  Dynasty  did  not  understand  very  well  the 
meaning  of  the  poem.  A  comparison  of  variants  between 
the  two  texts  is  an  instructive  as  well  as  an  interesting  task 
for  a  visitor  who  understands  something  of  Egyptology. 

South-east  Comer, 

316.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  2  m.  60  cent.  — 
Karnak, 

The  beautiful  statue  placed  in  the  south-east  corner 
was  found  in  1901  in  the  temple  of  Khonsu  at  Karnak. 
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It  is  from  the  same  atelier  as  the  so-called  head  of  Tii 
(cf.  p.  1 94-1  a5 ,  a*  3i  a )  and  the  head  of  the  statue  n**  335 
( see  p.  1  a  5 ) ;  like  this  last  it  has  the  featm^es  of  the  Pharaoh 
Tutinukliamanu ,  but  with  even  more  reGnement  of  exe- 
cution. There  is  a  look  of  weariness  or  mdancholy  about 
it,  which  is  easily  explained,  if,  as  I  am  led  to  think  by 
certain  physiological  signs  which  the  sculptor  has  indi- 
cated, the  model  was,  at  the  time,  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
consumption.  Broken  up  during  the  XIX^  Dynasty,  the 
fragments  were,  under  Rameses  IV,  built  into  the  pave- 
ment of  the  central  sanctuary  of  Khonsu,  and  it  is  there 
that  M.  Legrain  discovered  Uiem ,  in  the  course  of  work 
undertaken  by  the  Department  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
temple.  —  XVlII*  Dynasty. 

Southern  Part  of  the  east  Wall. 

303.  White  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  85  cent., 
length  o  m.  70  cent.  —  Kom  Hellal. 

Top  of  door  with  cartouches  of  Thutm6sis  I".  What  gives 
special  interest  to  this  object  are  the  two  superb  figures  of 
Set-Nubulli,  which  are  sculptured  on  either  side  of  the 
cartouche  and  are  in  perfect  preservation.  —  XVIIP''  Dyn- 
asty. 

304.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  60  cent.  — 
Abydos. 

Naos,  or  rather  stela  in  the  form  of  a  naos,  containing 
the  figure  of  the  high-priest  Phtahmosu ,  who  has  the 
cartouches  of  ThutmAsis  III  inscribed  on  his  breast  and 
shoulders.  This  variant  of  the  stela  is  interesting  inasmuch 
as  it  confirms  the  idea  treated  of  above  (cf.  p.  1 06-109),  that 
the  stela  of  the  XVIIP''  Dynasty  had  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  epitome  of  the  entire  tomb.  Under  a  new  form ,  it 
denotes  a  return  to  the  primitive  conception  of  the  stela 
as  a  door  through  which  the  dead  man  goes  and  comes 
(cf.  p.  iQ-i3).  Here  he  is  standing  in  an  attitude  of 
adoration.  —  XVIIP''  Dynasty. 

The  bust  of  a  magnificent  statue  has  been  set  up  against 
the  southern  pillar  of  the  doorway  : 
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305.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  i  m.  96  cent.  — 
Karnak, 

AmenAthes  II,  seated,  wearing  the  coufieh  headdress; 
the  chin  and  beard  are  lost.  The  cartouche  with  his  ka 
name  is  engraved  on  the  dasp  of  his  waist  band.  — 
XVIir^  Dynasty. 

319.  Sandstone.  —  Height  1  m.  45  cent.  — 
Gumah. 

Painted  statue  of  Mautnofrit,  mother  of  Thutm6sis  II, 
found  in  1881  on  the  south  of  the  Ramesseum,  in  the 
ruins  of  the  chapel  of  Uazmasu.  She  is  seated,  and  wears  a 
white  clinging  dress  and  a  heavy  wig.  The  flesh  is  painted 
yellow.  The  proportions  of  the  figure  are  good ,  and  the 
expression  of  the  face  remarkably  sweet,  in  spite  of  the 
nose  being  mutilated.  Gr^baut  found  sdong  with  this 
statue  some  fragments  of  the  same  material ,  which  shewed 
that  there  must  have  been  five  or  six  similar  statues  in 
the  chapel  of  Uazmasu.  —  XVIIP''  Dynasty. 

North  Side  of  the  Room. 

338.  Sandstone.  —  Length  U  m.  o5  cent.,  height 
2  m.  36  cent. ,  width  1  m.  24  cent.  —  Deir-eUBahari. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eastern  wall,  in  the  place  where 
there  was  formerly  a  door  leading  into  the  North  Portico , 
stands  now  the  Chapel  of  the  Cow  which  was  found  the 
7*''  February  1906  by  Naville,  while  making  excavations 
on  the  site  at  the  cost  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  The 
chapel  and  the  cow  were  taken  away  by  M.  Baraize  of 
om*  Service  and  sent  to  Cairo,  where  the  chapel  was 
raised  again  by  MiM.  Max  Fanghaenel  and  Carlo  Oropesa, 
under  the  supervision  of  M.  Barsanti.  It  was  practically 
intact  :  only  the  stones  at  the  entrance  had  been  broken 
and  could  not  be  found  again.  The  roof  is  painted  blue  with 
yellow  stars  lo  imitate  the  vault  of  heaven.  On  the  eastern 
wall  Thutm6sis  III  is  represented  offering  incense  and  water 
lo  Amonrgi ,  lord  of  heaven ,  lord  of  Karnak.  The  same  scenes 
are  to  be  seen  on  both  the  side -walls  :  1**  at  the  end  of 
each,  neai*  the  eastern  wall,  the  king  repeating  four  times 
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the  ceremonies  of  adoration  T  *  ®  before  Halhor,  lady  of 
Anou,  represented  as  a  woman,  standing;  a°  the  king 
consecrating  a  heap  of  offerings  to  Hathor,  chieftainess  of 
Thebes,  figured  as  a  cow  standing  in  a  kind  of  shrine, 
with  a  small  image  of  Thutm6si8  III  painted  black  under 
her  head  and  a  second  image  of  the  same,  painted  black, 
but  naked  and  diinking  nulk  from  the  cow*s  udder.  On 
the  north  side  Thutmdsis  III  is  assisted  of  the  queen 
Maruttrfya;  on  the  south  side  the  royal  daughter,  royal 
sister  Maruitamanou  and  a  second  lady  whose  name  ha& 
been  destroyed  are  standing  behind  him. 

The  sculptures  were  defaced  under  Khuniatonu  and 
parts  of  the  inscription  hammered  out :  a  restoration  ensued 
either  under  Harmhabi  or  Rameses  II.  Several  hieratic 
graffiti  on  the  east  and  on  the  south  walls  give  the  name  of 
the  officers  employed  in  it :  one  of  them  had  written  rapidly 
in  hieroglyphs  the  formula  Atnon-Rd,  lord  of  Heaoen,^ 
hrd  of  Karnak ,  for  the  sculptor  to  engrave  anew,  which 
the  sculptor  did  and  forgot  to  wipe  out  the  memorandum 
thus  prepared  for  him.  The  original  work  was  very  fine 
and  executed  probably  towards  the  end  of  Thulm6sis'  HI 
reign;  the  restoration  was  perfectly  carried  out,  and  it 
needs  the  utmost  attention  to  know  most  of  it  firom  the 
original  work.  The  colours  were  renewed  at  the  time  of 
the  restoration  and  ai'e  quite  fresh.  —  XVIIP''  Dynasty. 

339.  Sandstone.  —  Length  a  m.  2  5  cent., 
height  9  m.  20  cent.,  breadth  o  m.  58  cent.  — 
Deir-eUBaharL 

The  cow,  which  was  inside  the  chapel  at  Deir-el-Bahari, 
has  been  raised  in  front  of  it  in  our  Museum ,  that  all  visit- 
ors may  see  the  perfection  of  its  form.  It  is  the  same 
Hathor,  chieftainess  of  Thebes,  wliich  is  depicted  on  the 
walls ,  in  illustration  of  some  ideas  exposed  in  one  of  the  East 
chapters  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  The  deceased,  when  com- 
ing out  of  his  tomb  after  the  funeral ,  was  stopped  in  hia 
progress  towards  the  west  by  large  marshes  wliich  extended 
along  the  slopes  of  the  Libyan  hills.  Hathor  inhabited 
these  marshes  in  the  shape  of  a  cow,  and  when  she  had 
ascertained  the  condition  and  the  quality  of  the  deceased  ^ 
adopted  him  as  a  son  by  giving  him  her  milk :  if  he  accept- 
ed ,  and  he  could  not  do  otherwise ,  he  was  henceforwards 
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free  of  the  western  regions  inhabited  by  the  Gods  and  by 
the  Souls  of  the  Dead.  The  two  small  bunches  of  reeds  and 
lotus  which  the  sculptor  has  put  on  each  side  of  the  cow 
are  a  conventional  expression  of  those  western  marshes. 
The  statue  wiiich  stands  in  (ront  under  the  cow's  head 
is  the  king  himself,  and  the  reason  his  flesh  is  painted  black 
is  that,  not  having  yet  been  sucked  by  the  goddess,  he  still 
is  supposed  to  be  dead  :  he  becomes  young  again  im- 
mediately he  has  drunk  the  milk  of  his  adoptive  mother, 
and  for  that  reason  the  second  figure  of  him  is  painted 
red,  which  is  the  colour  of  the  living.  OriginaHy,  this 
king  was  Thutm^sis  III  as  in  the  chapel,  but  Amen- 
dthes  II  inscribed  his. cognomen  behind  the  headdress  of 
(he  Goddess,  amidst  the  lotus,  and  so  appropriated  to 
himself  the  work  of  his  own  father. 

Making  the  necessary  allowance  for  the  mythologicd 
attributes  which  somewhat  mar  the  general  effect,  the 
new  cow  is  the  best  piece  of  animal-work  which  has  been 
discovered  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  in  the  whole  ancient 
world  including  Greece  and  Rome :  we  must  come  down  to 
our  own  times  to  find  statues  of  animals  which  may 
compare  to  this  with  advantage.  It  is  a  perfect  embodiment 
of  the  Egyptian  cow,  full  of  life,  with  that  dreamy  and 
far  away  expression  of  the  eye  which  so  few  artists  have 
been  able  to  each.  The  three  other  cows  of  the  same  type 
which  our  Museum  possesses,  though  very  good  when 
considered  independently,  are  decidedly  inferior  to  this.  — 
XVIIP  Dynasty. 

Right  and  left  of  the  cow,  against  the  jambs  of  the  chapel , 
two  statues  have  been  raised  : 


333.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  60  cent.  — 
Kamak-cachette ,  find  of  igoi. 

Sanmaut ,  of  whom  we  possess  several  statues  ( cf.  p.  1 3o , 
n"  829,  p.  i3i,  n°  34i  bis),  is  represented  in  a  crouch- 
ing posture,  with  the  right  leg  flat  on  th3  ground  and 
the  left  raised;  on  his  knees  he  holds  ihe  liltJe  princess 
Nofirouriya,  of  whom,  as  well  as  of  the  queen  mother 
Hashopsuitu  he  was  the  steward.  The  position  was  imposed 
by  the  conventions  of  Egyptian  etiquette,  but  the  execution 
is  very  fine.  —  XVIII"'  Dynasty. 
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344  his.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  60  cent. 
—  Karnak. 

Squatting  statue  of  scribe  Nofirparuil.  He  presenls  lo 
the  visitors  a  round-topped  stela  on  which  the  queen 
Halshopsuitu  H  is  figured  doing  hommage  to  her  husband 
Thutmdsis  U.  —  XVHP  Dynasty. 

The  pillar  north  of  the  chapel  supports  two  fragments 
of  statues : 

307.  Limestone.  —  Heigh  t  o  m.  90  cent.  —  Kamak. 

Bust  of  a  royal  statue  of  exceedingly  careful  workman- 
ship in  the  style  of  the  XVni"*  Dynasty.  The  mutilation  of 
the  face  and  the  loss  of  the  inscription  render  it  impos- 
sible to  determine  exactly  what  Pharaoh  it  represents, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  no  other  than  Ameu- 
Athes  111.  —  XVIIP*'  DynaFly. 

315.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  1  m.  22  cent.  — 
Kamak. 

Fine  seated  statue  of  Thutmdsis  111.  It  has  been  put 
together  from  about  twenty  small  fragments;  the  feet, 
which  were  entirely  wanting,  have  been  restored  in  painted 
cement.  —  XVIIP"  Dynasty. 

North  Part  of  the  east  Wall 

309.  Limestone.  —  Deir-el-Bahari. 

Detached  blocks  from  one  of  ihe  porticoes  of  Deir-el- 
Bahari,  the  former  position  of  wbich  has  not  been  ascert- 
ained. On  one  block  (fig.  2  3 )  the  wife  of  the  prince  of  Puanit 
is  represented  as  of  most  abnormal  proportion ;  on  an  other 
we  see  the  donkey  on  which  she  rode,  which  must  have 
had  an  extra  heavy  burden  to  carry.  —  XVllP"*  Dynasty. 

310.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  90  cent.,  breadth 
1  m.  78  cent.  —  El-Hiheh. 

Top  of  door  with  ka  name  of  king  Thulm6sis  P*.  The 
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king  is  entitled  the  Beloved  of  the  local  god ,  a  Sobku,  lord 
of  Ariutu.  On  the  right  side  of  this  bas-relief,  is  the  lower 


Fig.  23.  —  The  princess  of  Puanit. 

part  of  the  statue  of  a  Pharaoh  carrying  an  altar  (n*  3 1 1); 

we  see  by  the  titles  that  it  is  Amen6thes  III.  Only  head  and 
bust  remain  of  the  statue  on  the 
left  of  the  bas-relief.  A  vulture , 
perched  on  the  top  of  the  pillar 
behind ,  protects  the  king's  head. 
—  XVIir''  Dynasty. 

North-east  Comer, 

312.  Limestone.  —  Height 
j       o  m.  5o  cent.  —  Kamak. 

Splendid  head  (fig.  a 4)  which 
Mariette  believed  to  be  a  portrait 
of  queen  Tii(Taia)  wife  of  Amen- 
6lhes  III,  though  there  was  no 
ground  for  ihis  assumption.  I  am 

Fij.a6.— Head  of  Queen,  inclined  to  think,  from  the  style, 
that  it  is  the  portrait  either  of  the 

wife  or  the  mother  of  the  Pharaoh   Harmhabi,  of  the 
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XVIIP''  Dynasty.  In  excavating  at  Karnak  in  i883  and  in 
1909,  we  discovered  fragments  of  the  group  of  statues 
to  which  this  head  belonged.  Perhaps  we  may  be  able 
eventnaHy  to  reconstruct  it  completely.  —  XVI fP''  Dynasty. 


335.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  1  m.  60  cent.  — 
Kamak'Cachelie ,  190/1. 

This  statue,  which  represents  the  Pharaoh  Tutdnukha- 
manu,  was  usurped  by  Harmhabi  at  the  time  of  the 
reaction  which  followed  the  reigns  of  Amen6thes  IV  and 
his  successors.  The  perfection  of  its  handling  and  its 
freedom  of  movement  are  the  more  remarkable  as  the 
material  is  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  refractory  known. 
Its  resemblance  to  the  Khonsu  found  by  L^grain  in  1901 
(cf.  p.  1 1 8-1 1 9 ,  n*  3 16)  is  striking  :  both  come  from  the 
same  school,  perhaps  from  the  same  workshop  and  the 
same  craftsman.  —  XV IIP''  Dynasty. 

334.  Dense  Schist.  —  Height  9  metres.  — 
Kamak-cackette ,  190/1. 

Thutm6sis  III  as  a  young  man ,  standing  and  trampling 
on  the  nine  bows  which  represented  the  tribes  of  the 
Egyptian  desert  :  it  was  broken  in  a  dozen  pieces  which 
M.  Legrain  rescued  from  the  mud ,  one  after  the  other, 
and  which  have  been  carefully  fitted  together.  The 
head  is  a  triumph  of  subtleness  of  expression  and  smiling 
grace,  alid  the  face  of  the  monarch  stands  forth  with  two 
rather  different  expressions  according  to  the  angle  at  which 
it  is  viewed.  The  firm  and  sharp  cut  profile  shows  a  smihug 
energy  agreeing  well  with  what  we  know  of  the  character 
of  the  Pharaoh;  the  face  is  rounded,  full,  a  little  soft. 
The  body  is  of  a  good  models  and  well  posed.  This  is  one 
of  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  our  Museum  and  even  of  all 
Egyptian  art.  —  XVIIP'*  Dynasty. 

North  Wall 

In  the  first  space  between  the  columns  on  the  left  of 
the  north  corner  are  some  stelae ,  the  finest  of  which ,  in 
black  granite  (n°  3i4.  Height  0  m.  90  cent.),  was  found. 
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in  1 900 ,  in  the  temple  of  the  Theban  Phtah  at  Karnak  by 
M.  Legrain.  It  was  dedicated  to  Phtah  by  Thutm68i8  III , 
who,  on  his  return  from  his  first  Syrian  expedition, 
employed  part  of  the  booty  in  restoring  the  sanctuary 
which  the  kings  of  the  XIP"  Dynasty  had  erected  to  this 
deity.  The  king  relates  in  it  the  number  of  pious 
endowments  he  had  made  for  its  support.  It  was  partly 
obliterated  by  Khuniatonu ,  then  restored  in  the  damaged 
places  by  Setul  I" ,  who  engraved  his  own  name  on  it.  The 
engravers  of  the  XIX*""  Dynasty  however  did  not  always 
restore  the  primitive  text  correctly.  —  XVIIP''  Dynasty. 

308.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  90  cent.  — 
Bubastis. 

The  headless  statue  in  grey  granite,  in  a  squatting 
attitude,  which  is  placed  in  front  ofthe  royal  bust,  belongs 
to  a  certain  Amen6thes ,  who  is  not  AmenAlhes,  son  of 
Hapui ,  whom  we  have  already  met  with  in  the  vestibule 
(cf.  p.  4,  n'*  4)  and  whom  we  shall  find  on  the  middle 
of  this  room  (cf.  p.  112,  n°  a86).  He  wears  a  long 
garment  and  his  writing  apparatus  is  carried  on  his 
left  shoulder ;  his  name  and  titles  are  on  the  half-unroBed 
scroll  which  lies  on  his  knees.  —  XVIIP"*  Dynasty. 

317.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  84  cent.  — 
Karnak. 

Squatting  figure  holding  a  sort  of  little  altar  which 
rests  on  his  knees.  The  top  of  the  altar  is  hollow,  and  we 
see  from  the  holes  pierced  in  it  that  it  must  have  been  a 
receptacle  for  some  moveable  object,  probably  a  table  of 
oflFerings.  The  statue  represents  a  chief  of  the  granaries, 
major  domo  of  Amon,  Thutii  by  name,  and  the  cartou- 
ches on  the  left  breast  and  shoulder  shew  that  he  lived 
during  the  reign  of  Thutm6sis  III.  —  XVIIP''  Dynasty. 

.  326.  Red  Granite.  —  Length  o  m.  74  cent., 
breadth  o  m.  5o  cent.  —  Karnak. 

Table  of  offerings  dedicated  by  Thutm6sis  III  to  his  father 
Amonra,  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  one  of  the  halls 
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in  the  temple  of  Karnak.  The  temple  or  part  of  the  tem- 
pie  in  which  it  was  erected  is  here  called  Manakhpirriya- 
khumenu.  —  XVIIP''  Dynasty. 

318.  Red  Sandstone.  —  Height  o  m.  Ub  cent.  — 
Karnak. 

The  god  Amon  is  depicted  in  the  niche  of  the  naos. 
He  is  carved  in  high  relief,  seated,  his  hands  on  his 
knees,  and  wearing  the  high  cap  and  the  two  long 
feathers.  This  fragment  probably  was  part  of  a  statue 
which  represented  a  kneeling  priest ,  in  the  attitude  of  the 
statue  n"*  839  (cf.  p.  i3o),  holding  in  front  of  him  the 
shrine  of  his  god.  This  priest  was  a  person  of  very  high 
rank,  who  was  second,  then  first  prophet  of  Amon  under 
Amendthes  III.  In  spite  of  the  diflicidly  of  working  the 
matei'ial,  the  figure  of  the  god  and  the  hieroglyphic  signs 
are  carved  with  admirable  delicacy,  and  the  complete 
statue  must  have  been  a  work  of  the  finest  order.  — 
XVIir-  Dynasty. 

341.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  99  cent.  — 
Kamak'Cachette ,  1908. 

This  fine  statue  represents  the  Lady  Isis,  mother  of 
Thutm6sis  III;  she  did  not  belong  to  the  royal  family, 
and  it  was  only  after  her  son's  accession  to  the  throne, 
that  she  received  high  honours  and  high  titles ,  even  the 
cartouches  and  protocole  of  a  real  queen.  Her  face  is  delicate , 
with  rather  an  aristocratic  type,  and  we  see  now  that  from 
her  came  in  the  Ahmesside  family  he  strong  nose  which  is 
so  conspicuous  in  Thutmdsis  III,  and  his  immediate 
successors.  The  armbands  and  anklets  were  gilt  as  the 
diadem  is,  but  the  gold  foil  fell  away  from  them.  The 
execution  is  like  that  of  the  two  schist  statues  of  Thutmd- 
sis  III  (see  p.  ii3,  n''  887,  and  p.  i35,  n''  334).  — 
XVHP  Dynasty. 

320.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  53  cent. ,  breadth 
0  m.  34  cent.,  depth  o  m.  16  cent.  —  Pyramids  of 
Gizeh. 

A  naos,  or  rather  a  thick  stela  where  the  deceased  is  re- 
presented kneeling,  with  uplifted  hands;  he   was   called 
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Nakhuili  and  bore  Ihe  not  unusual  title  of  eldest  royal  son 
of  Amon,  One  of  the  prayers  inscribed  on  the  border 
is  an  invocation  to  the  Sun  when  he  shines  in  the  eastern 
horizon;  the  other,  on  the  right  side,  is  addressed  to  the 
Sun  when  he  sets  in  the  land  of  life,  i.  e.  in  the  West. 


321.  Limestone.  — Hei(jht  o  m.  70  cent.,  breadth 
o  m.  48  cent.  —  Sheikh  Abd-el-Gumah, 

In  the  rounded  part,  Thutmdsis  III  does  reverence  to 
the  Pharaoh  Thutm^sis  I'* ,  behind  whom  is  the  prince 
Uazmasu  as  a  child.  The  inscription  was  exceedingly  inter- 
esting, and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  missing.  It  described  the  life  of  the  foster 
father  of  Uazmasu ,  his  quarrels  with  his  family,  and  the 
arrangement  which  was  eventually  come  to  in  his  old  age, 
by  the  favour  of  ThutmAsis  III.  —  XVIIP  Dynasty. 


North-west  Comer, 

Two  busts  are  here  which  come  from  Karnak.  It  is 
not  known  what  kings  Ihey  represent;  the  fragment  in 
red  granite  (n"  822)  is  probably  of  the  XVIIP**  Dynasty, 
that  in  black  granite  from  Medinet-Habu  (n"  Saa  bis)  of 
the  \W\ 

West  Wall. 

We  have  collected  here  the  slelae  and  portions  of  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  period  of  Khuniatonu ,  which  shew  us  this 
king  together  with  the  members  of  his  family. 


324.  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  3o  cent.,  breadth 
o  m.  5o  cent.  —  Presented  by  Wilbour  in  188s. 

Tliis  stela,  which  was  found  in  1889  at  Hadji  Kandil, 
is  almost,  if  not  absolutely,  unique  (cf.  p.  i45,  n*  4 00).  It 
shews  us  Khuniatonu- Amen^thes  IV  in  adoration  before  the 
rays  ofthesun's disc. When, on  the  death  ofAmenAthesIII, 
Khuniatonu  ascended  the  throne,  he  found  cause  for 
uneasiness   in    the    extraordinai-y    development    of   the 
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worship  of  Amon  and  the  power  of  the  priesthood  which 
had  aiisen  from  the  great  liberality  of  his  predecessors  to 
the  cult  of  this  deity.  The  high-priest  of  Amon  of  Thebes 
was  second  in  the  kingdom  and  must  often  have  been 
tempted  to  aspire  to  the  foremost  place.  Khuniatonu 
believed  that  the  most  effective  means  of  combating  this 
predominance,  was  to  impose  on  the  State  a  new  god  and 
a  new  metropolis.  He  adopted  as  his  protecting  deity  the 
AtoDu  or  solar  disc ,  which  has  been  by  a  strange  mistake 
confused  with  the  Syrian  Adonis,  but  which  is  actually 
one  of  the  most  ancient  forms  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
gods  of  Egypt,  M  of  Heliopolis.  He  built  a  city  and  a 
temple  in  his  honour  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  near 
the  site  where  stand  the  modem  villages  of  el  Tell  and 
Hadji  Kandj] ,  and  then  assumed  the  jiame  of  Khuniatonu , 
Sflendour  of  the  solar  disc,  instead  of  that  of  Amen6thes 
which  he  had  borne  up  to  that  time.  The  tombs  and 
ruins  bear  witness  to  what  a  degree  of  magnificence  the 
new  city  attained  during  the  few  years  of  its  existence. 
Thebes  was  abandoned,  the  worship  of  Amon  proscribed 
and  his  name  hammered  out  of  all  the  existing  monuments ; 
a  temple  to  the  Atonu  was  reared  at  Karnak ,  opposite  to 
the  sanctuary  of  Amon ,  on  the  spot  where  are  now  the 
pylons  of  Harmhabi.  But  this  revival  of  the  old  sun- 
worship  was  too  artificial  for  the  effect  of  it  to  be  lasting ; 
in  fact  the  cult  of  the  Atonu  survived  its  founder  but  a 
few  years,  then  Thebes  regained  its  supremacy  and  the 
town  of  Khuitatonu  dwindled  into  insignificance.  — 
XVIIP  Dynasty. 

325.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  92  cent. ,  breadth 
o  m.  5  2  cent.  —  El-Amama, 

Bas-reUef  representing  king  Khuniatonu-Amen6thes  IV 
offering  to  the  solar  disc.  The  rays  of  the  sun  are  depicted 
as  arms  stretching  out  the  sign  of  life  to  the  king  and 
queen  and  gathering  up  the  offerings  laid  on  the  altar. 
—  XVIIP'^  Dynasty. 

336.  Sandstone.  —  Height  0  m.  45  cent.  — 
Kamak'cachetie ,  igoi. 

This  very  mutilated  head  shows  the  type  that  we  meet 
with  in  the  family  of  Amen6thes  IV- Khuniatonu.  It  comes. 
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probably,  from  one  of  the  colossi  which  this  Pharaoh 
had  erected  on  the  facade  of  the  temple  of  Atonu  at  Thebes. 
^  XVIIP"  Dynasty. 

Among  the  monuments  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  we 
find,  facing  each  other  and  forming  a  kind  of  avenue 
which  leads  from  the  door  to  the  chapel  of  the  cow  : 

On  the  right  side,  and  beginning  from  the  chapel : 

329.  Siliceous  Sandstone.  —  Height  i  m.  60  cent. 
-^  Kamak. 

Statue  found  in  the  temple  of  Maut  and  representing 
Sanmaut,  steward  of  the  temple  of  Amon  during  the  reign 
of  queen  Hashopsuitu.  He  is  seated  on  the  ground  and . 
holds  an  emblem  surmounted  with  the  head  of  Hathor. 
Several  of  his  statues  have  found  their  way  in  our  Museum 
(see  p.  122.  n°  333,  and  p.  i3i,  n°  SAi  bis).  — 
XXIII'"  Dynasty. 

330.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  1  m.  42  cent.  — 
Kamak. 

Group  with  the  name  of  Menephtah,  who  was  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  He  is 
kneeling  and  he  supports  before  him ,  against  his  knees ,  a 
statuette  of  Osiris  seated  and  in  the  form  of  a  mummy. 
—  XIX^*"  Dynasty. 

322.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  1  m.  12  cent.  — 
Kamak, 

This  charming  group  was  found  in  January  1903  by 
Lorain.  It  represents  the  Pharaoh  ThutmAsis  IV  sitting 
next  to  his  mother,  queen  TiSu,  wife  of  Amen6thes  II;  the 
nose  of  the  king  is  broken ,  but  the  face  of  the  queen  is 
complete  and  shows  the  features  to  perfection.  The  group 
bdongs  to  the  best  time  of  Theban  art ,  and  is  as  good  of 
its  kind  as  the  head  of  queen  Tii  (cf.  p.  laA,  n"  Sia)  or 
that  of  Harmhabi  (cf.  p.  1 1 2 ,  n*"  291).  A  similar  group  was 
found  in  the  Fayum  nearly  twenty  years  ago  but  seems 
now  to  be  lost.  —  XVIIl*^  Dynasty. 
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341.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  i  m.  3o  cent.  •— : 
Kamak-cachette, 

Thutmdsis  III  kneding  and  offering  the  two  vases  to 
his  father  Amon  :  the  right  arm  is  missing.  Found  in  Ihe 
faoissa  at  Karnak,  in  1905.  —  XVIIP''  Dynasty. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  avenue  there  are  ranged  : 

327.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  1  m.  &o  cent. 

Found  at  Karnak  in  October  1901  hy  M.  Legrain.^ 
It  is  the  portrait  of  the  same  Amen6tfaes  (Amenhotep)  son 
of  Hapul,  of  whom  we  already  possess  two  statues 
(cf.  p.  4,  n"  4;  p.  119,  n"  286;  p.  117,  n*  3o6),  but  in 
this  one  the  features  are  those  of  an  old  man.  The  nose, 
which  had  been  damaged  in  antiquity,  has  been  carved  out 
anew,  probably  during  the  Greek  period ,  when  Amen6the8- 
received  divine  honours,  and  this  retouching  has  given  ta 
the  face  a  rather  snub-nosed  appearance  which  it  cannot 
have  had  originally.  From  the  inscription  we  learn  thai; 
he  was  eighty  years  old  at  the  time  the  monument  was 
erected  by  order  of  Amen6thes  III,  on  the  north  of  the; 
first  pylon  of  Thutm6sis  III ;  he  expressed  at  the  same 
lime  a  hope  that  he  might  live  to  the  fated  age  of  one 
hundred  and  ten.  —  XVIiP''  Dynasty. 

On  the  north-western  part,  opposite  to  the  stda  of 
Uazmasu  (cf.  p.  128,  n°  821),  we  see  :  ) 

341  Ms.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  1  m.  26  cent.  — 
Karnak. 

Sanmaut  (see  p.  122 ,  n"  333  and  p.  i3o,  n*  829)  squat- 
ting on  the  ground  and  holding  between  his  knees  in  front 
of  him  the  small  princes  Noflrrourlya  whose  head  emerges 
under  his  own  head.  —  XVIII*  Dynasty. 

332.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  1  m.  20  cent. 
—  Kamak-cachette,  igo/i. 

Amen6thes  II ,  kneeling ,  presents  a  rectangular  dish  laden 
with  offerings.  Good  work  of  no  great  originality.  One 

9- 
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should  notice  the  £simily  resemblance  between  Amen6thes  II, 
Thutm6sis  III  (cf.  p.  1 2  5 ,  n«  3  34)  and  Thutm68is  IV(cf.  p.  1 3o, 
n"  822 ).  It  is  to  be  seen  in  the  three  generations,  gradually 
diminishing  from  father  to  son  and  grandson;  in  the 
statues  of  Amen6thes  III  it  has  completdy  disappeared.  — 
XVIIP'^  Dynasty. 


ROOM  N. 

A  number  of  statues  or  fragments  of  statues  are  gix)up- 
ed  here ,  both  seated  and  upright ,  which  represent  the 
lion-headed  goddess  Sokhtt,  associated  with  Phtah  in  the 
Memphite  cult.  King  Amen6thes  III,  for  some  unknown 
reason ,  consecrated  several  hundreds  of  them  in  the  temple 
of  MaAt,  Protectress  of  Ashiru  at  Thebes.  More  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  of  these  were  still  standing  in  the 
second  half  of  the  xvni*'*  century,  but  all  the  museums 
of  Europe  have  since  provided  themselves ,  and  there  only 
remain  at  the  present  day  a  small  number  of  them ,  and 
these  in  rather  bad  condition.  The  best  which  we  possess 
are  n* 345  (Grey  Granite.  —  Height  1  m.  80  cent.)  in  the 
embrasure  of  the  window,  and  n°  346,  placed  against  the 
north  pilaster  of  the  door  leading  to  Room  M.  These 
have  the  cartouches  of  AmenAthes  III,  whilst  the  corres- 
ponding one  on  the  south  pilaster  has  been  usurped  by 
Rames^  II.  Some  of  the  objects  in  this  room  are  of  real 
archaeological  interest,  such  as  the  stela  of  ThutmAsis  IV 
(n"  347)  on  the  east  wall ,  between  the  door  to  Room  M  and 
the  north  side ;  and  especially  the  large  stela  in  white  lime- 
stone (n**  348)  found  at  Kamak  in  1901  by  M.  Legrain, 
which  contains  a  long  inscription  by  lung  Ahmdsis, 
mentioning  the  offerings  he  had  made  to  Amon  in  honour 
of  queen  Ahholpu.  —  XVIIP'*  Dynasty. 


349.  Grey  Sandstone.  —  Height  o  m.  87  cent.  — 
Gau. 

Standing  figure  whose  name  is  missing.  The  left  foot  is 
advanced,  the  arms  hang  by  his  side:  he  wears  a  long 
wig  arranged  in  rows  of  curls ,  which  faU  down  over  the 
shoulders  but  leave  the  ears  free,  and  a  long  skirt  with 
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triangular  apron.  Round  his  neck  are  two  rows  of  large 
beads  of  an  unusual  shape;  he  has  a  double  armlet  round 
the  upper  part  of  his  arm,  and  on  his  right  wrist  a  large 
bracelet  of  a  form  much  used  about  the  neginning  of  the 
XVIir'*  Dynasty,  as  we  see  at  El-Kab  and  elsewhere.  It  is  a 
work  which  must  be  contemporary  either  with  Ahm^sis 
himself,  or  with  one  of  his  immediate  fore-runners  or 
successors.  —  XVIIP''  Dynasty. 

350.  Limestone.  —  Length  o  m.  g5  cent.,  height 
o  m.  92  cent.  —  Kamak. 

Portion  of  a  bas-relief  giving  dales  during  the  reign  of 
Thulmdsis  I".  The  cartouche  is  in  the  middle,  and  on  either 
side  are  ovals  in  which  the  signs  forming  the  component 
parts  of  the  royal  names  of  the  period  are  arranged  in  a 
somewhat  peculiar  manner.  —  XVIII"'  Dynasty. 

351.  Red  Sandstone.  —  Height  o  m.  98  cent., 
length  1  m.  20  cent.  —  Mit-Rahineh. 

Remains  of  a  bas-relief  representing  AmenAthes  III 
before  the  god  Phtah.  It  was  found  by  M.  Gr^baut,  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Mit-Rahineh  temple,  in  1888,  not  far  from 
Rameses  the  second's  list  of  nomes.  —  XVIIP''  Dynasty. 

328..  Red  Granite.  —  Height  0  m.  87  cent.  — 
Kamak, 

Fragment  from  the  statue  of  a  bearer  of  offerings  of 
the  time  of  Amen6thes  III.  This  may  be  compared  with  the 
bearers  of  offerings  of  the  Tanis  School  (cf.  p.  loi-ioa , 
n"  270).  —  XVIIr''  Dynasty. 

352.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  66  cent.,  length 
o  m.  65  cent. ,  breadth  0  m.  44  cent.  —  Mit-Rahineh. 

Curious  funerary  coffer  belonging  to  an  individual 
called  Tamanit.  This  name  meant  in  Egyptian  the  she-cat, 
and  here  we  see  a  cat  depicted  before  the  table  of  offerings 
instead  of  the  dead  man.  It  mentions  prince  Thutm6sis, 
director  of  the  prophets  in  the  towns  of  the  south  and 
the  north.  —  XVIIP''  Dynasty. 
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GALLERY  0. 


On  both  side  are  stelae  mostly  from  Abydos  or  Thebes , 
which  have  considerable  vdue  for  the  historians  as  well 
as  for  the  archaeol(^i8ts  but  which  are  not  of  much  in- 
terest to  ordinary  visitors.  We  may  also  note  some  fune- 
rary scenes  from  Theban  and  Memphite  tombs.  To  make 
the  visit  easier,  we  will  divide  the  Gallery  0  into  three 
sections,  west,  central,  and  east,  and  describe  them  suc- 


West  Section ,  near  the  Staircase, 

At  the  west  end  are  four  blocks  of  red  sandstone 
(n"  36o)  from  a  temple  which  M.  Lecrain  discovered  at 
Kamak  in  1897.  These  shew  us  the  dedication  of  the  two 
great  obelisks  by  queen  Hashopsuitu ,  and  scenes  relating 
to  the  interment  of  this  queen  by  her  nephew  and  suc- 
cessor Thutm6sis  III.  —  XVIir*^  Dvnasty. 


361.  Painted  Sandstone.  —  Mean  height  o  m.  2  0  c, 
inean  width  o  m.  Uo  cent.  —  Kamak. 

'  The  fragments  exhibited  in  Ibis  frame  are  only  specimens 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  blocks  discovered  at  Kamak 
by  M.  Legrain,  in  1909,  in  the  masonry  of  the  second 
pylon  of  Harmhabi.  We  see  on  them  the  remains  of  scenes 
of  workship  and  of  domestic  life,  analogous  to  those  of  the 
tombs  of  H-Amarna.  Wlien  the  temple  built  at  Thebes  by 
AmenAthes  IV  in  honour  of  his  god  Atonu  was  destroyed 
under  Ai  and  Tut^nukhamanu ,  the  architects  who  built  for 
the  latter  prince  the  pylon ,  which  was  aflerwai*ds  decorated 
by  Harmhabi,  reused  the  blocks  of  stone.  The  architraves, 
laid  on  with  their  sculptured  and  painted  surfaces  inwards , 
were  used  as  facings,  while  the  blocks  from  the  walls 
were  cut  up  into  oblong  pieces  and  disposed  in  regular 
courses  inside.  If  we  could  pull  down  the  ruins  of  this 
pylon  we  shoidd  perhaps  find  in  them  enough  frag- 
ments to  rebuild  some  parts  of  the  temple.  —  XVIIP''  Dyn- 
asty. 
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West  Section  centre. 

Along  the  centre  of  the  gallery  some  monuments  of 
speciaj  interest  have  been  arranged.  The  first  we  come  to 
is  a  cubical  white  stone  with  inscriptions  (n"  863).  This  is 
the  pedestal  of  the  colossal  statue  from  Eshmun^n  men- 
tioned in  the  description  of  the  vestibide  (see  p.  4,  n'*  3). 
Thelimestone  is  so  weak  and  friable  that  we  did  not  venture 
to  put  it  lo  its  original  use ,  lest  it  should  be  crushed  by 
the  weight  of  the  granite.  It  bears  on  the  front  and  sides 
the  titles  of  Menephtah ,  to  whose  period  it  belongs.  — 
XIX**'  Dynasty. 


363.  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  32  cent.,  length 
1  m.  3o  cent. 

Remains  of  a  sacred  bark.  The  after  part  has  disappeared , 
and  the  prow  and  centre  are  considerably  damaged.  On 
.  the  fore  part  was  the  sort  of  square  platform  hung  with 
draperies,  on  which  it  was  customary  to  place  a  figure 
of  the  child  Horus.  The  projections  which  we  see  on  the 
deck  served  as  supports  for  the  sacred  emblems ,  and  the 
hollows  mark  the  place  of  the  statues  which  were  in 
adoration  before  the  god.  And  the  god  here  is  no  other 
than  the  ram-headed  Khnumu ,  who  stands  within  his  naos , 
his  face  and  feet  mutilated.  The  ornament  round  the 
opening  of  the  naos  is  formed  by  the  coils  of  a  long 
serpent,  running  up  and  down  the  sides,  and  ending,  in 
the  middle  of  the  lintel,  in  the  thick  neck  and  upright 
head  of  the  uraeus.  Tbis  is  the  only  example  I  know  of 
this  sort  of  ornament,  and  it  must  be  classed  in  its 
signification  with  that  which  we  see  round  the  shrine  of 
certain  figures  of  gods  in  the  Book  oj  Hades,  It  is  the 
serpent  Mehni,  the  enveloping  one,  f who  protects  the  god 
enclosed  within  liis  coils.  —  XIX*^  Dynasty. 


364.  Red  Granite.  —  Length  3  m.  58  cent., 
breadth  o  m.  65  cent.  —  Mit-Rahineh. 

Sacred  bark  from  the  Temple  of  Phtah,  discovered  in 
1 89a.  It  is  unfortunately  much  damaged,  and  although  the 
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workmanship  is  jBne,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
similar  monuments  in  Turin  and  at  ihe  British  Museum. 
—  XiX^  Dynasty. 

365.  Reddish  Sandstone.  —  Length  i  m.  55  cent. 

Sphinx  of  pleasing  execution ,  which  has  unfortunatdy 
lost  its  head;  it  held  a  vase  of  offerings  between  its  paws.  It 
has  cartouches  of  Barneses  II,  but  it  would  appear  that 
these  denote  an  usurpation;  it  seems  probable  that  it 
originadly  belonged  to  a  Pharaoh  of  the  XIIP''  Dynasty. 

South  Side  of  west  Section, 

366.  Sandstone.  —  Height  o  m.  6/i  cent.,  width 
0  m.  33  cent.  —  Luxor. 

Stela  which  once  marked  the  S.E.  limit  of  the  estate 
granted  by  the  Pharaoh  Thutm6sis  IV  to  one  of  the  chief 
carpenters  and  joiners  of  Amon,  by  special  favour,  as  a 
reward  for  his  services  and  for  the  establishment  of  his 
funerary  cult.  Monuments  of  this  class  are,  as  yet,  very 
rare.  —  XVIIP''  Dynasty. 

367.  Sandstone.  —  Height  o  m.  64  cent.,  width 
o  m.  64  cent.  —  Sheikh  Abd-el-Gumah. 

This  stela  is  distinguished  from  olhei*s  by  the  nature  of 
some  of  the  scenes  with  which  it  is  covered.  Commencing 
with  the  lower  registers,  one  sees  on  the  left  the  interment 
of  the  deceased  Amenemhabi :  the  mammy,  erect  before  the 
door  of  the  tomb ,  has  already  been  seized  by  Osiris  who 
will  carry  it  away  bdow  the  earth,  while  the  family  say 
their  last  farewells  and  present  the  last  offerings  amid  the 
women's  cries  of  sorrow.  On  the  right  side  of  this  register 
the  dead  man  and  his  wife  have  already  begun  their 
journey  beyond  the  tomb;  they  kned  before  the  sycomore 
that  grows  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the  west,  and  the 
goddess  Maut,  her  body  rising  as  far  as  the  waist  from 
the  branches  of  the  sycomore ,  presents  them  with  their 
first  funerary  meal ,  the  bread  and  water  having  received 
which  they  will  be  the  subjects  of  the  gods  of  Hades  and 
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can  never  return  to  their  earthly  life.  In  the  second  register, 
Amenemhabi  and  his  wife,  seated  on  the  left,  receive  the 
offerings  of  the  family  :  they  are  present  at  the  banquet 
celebrated  in  the  tomb  and  take  their  share  themselves.  In 
the  rounded  upper  register,  on  the  other  hand ,  they  are 
standing  before  the  naos  where  is  enthroned  Osiris,  follow- 
ed by  Isis,  and  they  do  homage  to  the  god  in  gratitude  for 
the  good  diings  which  he  has  taken  for  them  from  the 
sacrUices  offered  by  the  family  in  their  interests.  This  is 
one  of  the  monuments  which  most  deariy  express  the  ideal 
have  exposed  above  ( see  p.  7  0-7  9 )  that  the  stela  of  the  second 
Theban  period  has  become  a  real  summary  of  the  universe 
for  the  use  of  the  dead  man  to  whom  it  is  dedicated  :  it 
causes  him  to  pass  from  his  tomb  into  the  other  life,  and 
in  that  life  assures  him  a  subsistence,  whether  he  abides 
in  his  tomb  or  has  left  it  to  follow  the  god  he  wishes  to 
serve,  —  in  this  case  Osiris.  —  XIX***  Dynasty. 

368.  Sandsitone.  —  Height  1  m.  85  cent.,  length 
1  m.  02  cent.  —  Assassif. 

Two  fragments  of  a  tomb  destroyed  in  188/i  by  the 
fellahs ,  and  of  which  some  other  pieces  exist  in  the  Florence 
Museum.  The  scene  takes  place  before  a  monarch ;  two 
rows  of  scribes,  one  only  of  them  for  the  most  part 
preserved,  come  up  before  the  Pharaoh,  followed  by 
bearers  of  offerings.  They  were  led  by  the  owner  of  the 
tomb,  of  whom  some  traces  can  be  seen  on  die  right,  and 
who  is  drawn  of  a  considerable  height,  so  as  to  fill  two 
registers  :  he  presents  them  to  the  king,  probably  giving 
account  of  his  stewardship ,  as  we  see  done  in  several 
tombs  of  the  period.  —  XIX***  Dynasty. 

369.  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  34  cent.,  width 
1  m.  67  cent.  —  Sakharah. 

Bas-reliefs  from  the  tomb  of  Harminu ,  which  represent 
scenes  partly  from  the  mystic  life  of  the  dead ,  partiy  from 
his  funeral.  Below,  we  see  the  funerary  offering  before  the 
tomb  and  the  performance  of  the  last  ceremonies  on  the 
mummy.  Temporary  shelters  have  been  put  up  to  protect 
the  provisions  made  for  the  deceased ,  and  before  each  of 
them  a  servant  or  priest  performs  the  rite  of  consecration 
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with  the  prescribed  gestures.  In  the  middle  register  the 
coffin  passes  by,  first  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  friends , 
then  dragged  by  teams  of  oxen ,  and  escorted  by  the  weeping 
wife  and  son ;  a  group  of  wailing  women  precedes  it  and 
before  them  striae  along  the  bearers  of  offerings.  In  the 
upper  roister,  on  the  left,  we  see  the  rites  of  the  opening 
of  the  mouth ,  which  allow  the  dead  man  to  enjoy  the  good 
things  given  to  him  and  to  resume  his  ordinary  life  in  the 
other  worid;  on  the  right,  Harminu  has  crossed  the  frontier 
of  Hades  and  fights  with  the  crocodiles  and  serpents  which 
seek  lo  hinder  his  entering  the  bark  of  the  god.  Other 
fragments  from  the  same  tomb  are  exhibited  further  on , 
in  the  east  Wing  of  the  Gallery  under  n'  87 4  (cf.  p.  1 4o). 
—  XIX^"  Dynasty. 


North  Side  of  west  Section, 

381.  Red  Sandstone.  —  Height  s  m.  54  cent., 
breadth  1  m.  3o  cent.  —  Kamak. 

This  stela,  which  was  found  in  190 5  in  ihefaoissa  of 
Karnak ,  is  of  great  interest  for  the  story  of  the  religious 
reformation  at  the  end  of  the  XVIIP''  Dynasty.  It  was 
originally  erected  by  TutAnukhamanu,  and  it  described 
at  great  length  the  work  this  king  did  at  Karnak  to  repair 
the  damage  made  in  the  time  of  Khuniatonu  :  a  few  years 
afterwards  Harmhabi  caused  the  name  of  his  predecessor 
to  be  erased  and  his  own  inscribed  instead.  The  date  has 
been  lost  partially.  —  XVIII*''  Dynasty. 


370.  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  i5  c,  o  m.  g5  c. 
and  o  m.  95  cent. ,  breadth o m.  83  cent. ,  o m.  38 cent, 
and  o  m.  55  cent.  —  GizeL 

Under  this  number  I  have  grouped  together  the  frag- 
ments of  a  tomb  which  was  destroyed  in  1873  by  the 
Arabs  of  the  little  village  of  Karf-el-Batran.  The  name 
of  the  dead  man  was  Phtahmai.  He  was  chief  of  the 
jewellers  of  the  temple  of  Atonu  and  had  as  his  wife  a 
lady  called  Tii.  Their  four  sons  and  other  members  of 
their  family  arc  figured  in  the  scenes.  Phtahmai  lived 
during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Araen6thes  III  or  the 
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first  of  that  of  Amen6thes  IV,  when  this  Pharaoh  had  not 
yet  proscribed  the  worship  of  Amoa,  but  had  begun  to 
look  with  greater  favour  on  that  of  the  Atonu. 

The  large  fragment  exposed  under  this  number  is 
divided  into  three  registers,  the  first  of  which  is  more 
than  half  destroyed  and  only  shews  the  feet  of  the 
figures  and  fragments  of  a  table  of  offerings.  On  the  second , 
Tii,  sister  of  the  deceased  Phtahmai,  offers  a  vase  to  her 
brother  and  sister-in-law :  behind  her  is  a  singer  with  two 
other  female  musicians  who  accompany  her,  one  on  the 
vioHn ,  the  other  on  the  harp.  Two  sons  PhtahAnukhu  and 
Nanofiru  look  on.  On  the  third  register  we  see  the  con- 
struction of  a  naos ;  a  workman  is  engaged  in  carving  the 
details,  while  an  assistant  fetches  modelling  clay.  The  scene 
takes  place  in  the  open  air,  under  a  tree  whose  branches 
droop  over  the  naos.  The  two  other  fragments  placed 
under  the  number  show  details  of  the  offering  made  on 
the  funeral  day.  Another  piece  from  the  same  tomb  will  be 
found  further  on  under  n"  38o  (cf.  p.  1 4 3-1 43).  — 
XVIIP  Dynasty. 


371.  Sandstone.  —  Height  1  m.  i5  cent., length 
o  m.  7 1  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

Fine  bas-relief  from  the  tomb  of  Ptahnofir.  It  represents 
the  interment.  The  mummy  stands  between  the  arms  of 
Anubis,  and  the  wife  and  daughter,  kneding  before  it,  say 
their  last  farewells.  Behind  them ,  the  offerings  are  piled  up 
and  the  dead  man's  son  with  the  priests  burns  incense 
over  them,  pronouncing  one  of  the  usual  formulae  :  frGo, 
Ptahnofir,  heaven  is  opened  to  thee ,  earth  is  opened  to  thee, 
the  ways  are  opened  to  thee  in  Hades,  that  thou  mayest 
go  in  and  go  out  with  R^,  and  that  thou  mayest  walk 
freely  there  as  the  masters  of  Eternity,  that  thou  mayest 
take  the  cakes  which  Phtali  gives  thee ,  the  meat  and  the 
drink  on  the  altar  of  Horus«.  Following  this  group  we  see 
a  kind  of  shelter,  under  which  a  servant  plucks  a  goose 
and  piles  offerings  on  the  altar ;  above ,  in  a  special  register, 
a  group  of  wailing  women  accompany  with  cries  and 
gesticulations  the  course  of  the  ceremony.  The  work  is 
rather  good  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  surface  of 
-this  fine  monument  is  beginning  to  flake.  —  XVIIP''  Dyn- 
asty. 
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Centre  Section, 

In  the  middle ,  opposite  to  the  closed  room  containing 
the  monuments  under  repair,  is  a  four-sided  granite  block 
(height  1  m.  i5  cent. ,  length  i  m.  o4  cent.)  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Rameses  U  (n"  873),  and  upon  it  is  set 
up  a  fragment  of  a  small  obelisk  (n**  87  3)  belonginj 
to  the  same  king  (height  1  m.  55  cent.,  breadtl 
0  m.  34  cent.). 

North  Side  of  east  Section, 

374.  Limestone.  —  Total  height  9  metres,  total 
width  3  m.  /lo  cent.  —  Sakkarah, 

New  fragments  from  the  tomb  of  Harminn  (cf.  p.  l37- 
l38,  n*  369).  They  show  the  dead  man  in  the  other 
world.  On  the  right,  in  the  lower  register,  he  stands  with 
his  wife  before  the  sycomore  from  which  the  goddess 
Hathor  rises  to  give  him  the  bread  and  water  of  youth 
(cf.  p.  1 36- 187,  n*  367).  They  eageriy  drink  the  water 
which  falls  on  their  hands ,  and  the  soul ,  depicted  as  a 
human-headed  falcon  standing  below  the  tree,  takes  its 
share  also.  In  the  other  pictures  the  gods  adored  are  the 
Memphite  deities,  Phtah  and  Sokhit,  or  the  gods  of  the 
dead ,  Osiris,  Sokaris  and  the  four  funerary  genii.  — 
XIX»-  Dynasty. 

375.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  58  cent.,  breadth 
o  m.  80  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

This  bas-relief  forms  a  complement  to  the  preceding. 
It  represents  the  last  farewell ,  at  the  moment  when  the 
mummy  stands  at  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  to  receive  the 
final  prayers.  Women  are  seen  leaping,  tearing  their 
hair  and  beating  a  sort  of  tambourine,  and  men  run 
along  shaking  long  reeds  and  crying  out  to  ward  off  evil 
spirits.  These  funeral  dances  were  still  practised  a  short 
time  ago  in  many  villages  of  Upper  Egypt;  what  the 
Sakkarah  sculptures  have  been  unable  to  express  are  the 
discordant  yells  which  accompany  them.  —  XIX'**  Dyn- 
asty. 
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Soulh  Side  of  east  Section. 

376.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  60  cent.,  length 
o  m.  90  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

The  bas-relief  on  the  left  shews  us  in  its  left  part  the 
fififure  of  Phtahmai ,  chief  of  the  jewellers  and  weavers  attach- 
ed to  the  temple  of  the  living  Atonu,  with  his  wife  Tii  and 
their  two  sons  Nanofir  and  rhtah^nukhu;  on  the  right  side 
the  chief  overseer  of  the  palace  laundries ,  Mahutya  and  his 
wife  Honsu  seated  on  eidier  side  of  a  table  of  offerings. 
The  interest  of  this  piece  lies  in  the  style  which  is  that  of 
the  Tdl  el  Amama  monuments,  only  toned  down  to  suit 
the  taste  of  Memphis.  All  the  characteristics  of  the  art  of  the 
period  are  there,  the  hardness  of  the  chin,  the  elongation 
of  the  face.  The  mention  of  the  temple  of  Atonu  at  Memphis 
is  important  historically. 

The  bas-rdief  on  the  right  belongs  to  the  same  period 
and  shews  the  same  distinctive  marks ,  but  less  cleariy, 
and  the  worksmanship  is  not  so  good.  Anauiya ,  as  is  also 
seen  on  n*  877,  looks  on  at  the  bottling  of  wine  and  beer 
while  his  scribes  make  a  register  of  the  numbers  declared 
by  the  overseers.  —  XIX*"*  Dynasly. 


.377.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  70  cent.,  total 
length  1  m.  85  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

Fragments  from  three  tombs.  That  on  the  right  is  unim- 
portant and  shows  nothing  but  a  man  pouring  a  libation. 
In  the  centre  the  steward  of  the  oxen  of  Amon ,  Anauiya 
(cf.  above,  n"  876),  oversees  the  unloading  of  three  boats 
laden  with  great  jars  of  wine  or  oil.  A  scribe  standing 
on  the  gangway  calls  out  the  quantities ,  and  another  scribe , 
standing  before  him ,,  writes  them  quickly  down.  Above  the 
boats,  under  a  tenl,  is  a  little  figure  dining,  waited  on 
by  two  slaves,  one  of  whom  carries  a  jar.  The  inscription 
is  a  prayer  in  which  Anauiya  renders  praise  to  Osiris. 

The  third  bas-relief  comes  from  the  tomb  of  Phtahmosu. 
He,  seated  on  the  left,  watched  the  scenes  of  hunting  and 
fishing,  scenes  which  are  now  destroyed.  The  part  pre- 
served shows,  in  the  upper  register,  birds  that  have  been 
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captured  being  brought  to  be  plucked  and  cleaned;  in  the 
middle  register,  fish  being  opened  and  cured  under  a 
slight  shed;  in  the  third,  a  scribe  reckoning  the  count  of 
thebirds.—XVIII'"  Dynasty. 

East  Wing,  Centre. 

•  378.  White  Limestone.  —  Height  i  m.  28  cent., 
length  3  m.  25  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

Celebrated  table  of  kings  from  the  tomb  of  Tunari  dis- 
covered in  1861,  Tunari,  who  lived  under  Rameses  II, 
enumerates  a  long  list  of  kings  of  Egypt  to  whom  he  does 
homage.  They  are  kings  from  the  V\  II''^  III'",  IV'\  V^ 
Vr\  \i\  Xir\  XVIIP*'  and  XIX*""  Dynasties.  This  list  does 
not  begin  with  M enes ,  like  the  one  in  the  great  Abydos 
temple,  but  with  Maribai,  fourth  king  of  the  I"  Dynasty, 
so  that  it  only  includes  those  Pharaohs  whose  monuments; 
existed  and  whose  cults  were  carried  on  in  the  Memphite 
nome  during  the  XIX'**  Dynasty. 

East  Section  south  Side. 

379.  White  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  o5  cent., 
width  o  m.  72  cent.  —  Abydos. 

This  charming  stela,  broken  in  two  and  with  the  sur- 
face flaking  away  day  by  day,  was  made  for  the  chief  of  a 
family  of  engravers,  a  fact  which  explains  its  careful 
execution.  The  centre  of  the  upper  register  bears  in  high 
relief  a  naos ,  in  the  back  of  which  stands  Osiris  as  a 
mummy;  on  the  cornice  two  crouching  jackals  face  each 
other.  The  goldsmith  Sa ,  son  of  the  engraver  Tu ,  on  the 
left,  and  the  scribe  Samentaui  on  the  right,  stand  in 
adoration  before  the  god.  On  the  two  lower  registers  the 
same  individuals  repeat  their  prayer,  while  the  women 
and  children  of  the  family  present  bouquets  and  offerings. 
^  XVIIP  Dynasty. 

East  Section  near  the  Staircase. 

380.  —  Funerary  scenes  from  the  tomb  of  Phtahmai 
( cf.  p.  1 38- 1 39,  n-  370 ).  They  are  divided  into  four  registers 
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1.  Preparation  of  bread  for  offering  and  sacrifice  of  the  ox. 
9.  Kakai,  Harui  and  Phtahmosu,  sons  of  Phtafamai  are 
sealed  before  a  piled  up  mass  of  provisions.  3.  A  box  full 
of  loaves  with  a  figure  beside  pouring  wine  into  amphorae. 
A  dight  female  figure  is  dancing,  and  throwing  kisses 
with  cocpiettish  grace.  Of  all  the  figures  this  is  the  one 
which  most  recalls  the  type  we  know  in  the  Tdl  el  Amama 
tombs;  she  is  exquisitdy  supple  and  graceful.  A.  Pouring 
off  the  wine  into  jars  which  a  servant  holds  steady  by 
aid  of  a  water  carrier's  hook.  —  XVIIP''  Dynasty. 


NORTH  PORTICO. 

The  north  portico  will  have  eventually,  in  the  middle, 
a  colossal  group,  which  lies  at  present  in  broken  pieces  at 
Medinet-Habu ,  and  several  fragments  of  which  have 
been  brought  lately  to  the  Museum.  One  is  a  statue  of 
princess  Takhalt  (n**  38o)  which  has  been  placed  on  the 
east  side  against  the  north  wall;  two  others  (n""  38o  bis 
and  38o  ier)  are  the  heads  fo  the  king  Amen6thes  III  and 
his  wife.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  portico  are  colossal  statues. 
Firstly,  at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  and  against  the  two 
pillars  are  : 


390-391.  Siliceous  Sandstone.  — Height  9  m:  o5  c. 
and  3  m.  1 5  cent.  —  Mii-Rahineh. 

These  two  magnificent  statues  of  Phtah ,  god  of  Mem- 
phis, are  the  most  remarkable  divine  statues  ever  found  in 
Egypt.  They  were  erected  by  Rameses  II  in  a  building  sub- 
sidiary to  the  great  temple  of  the  city,  and  were  extracted 
firom  the  ruins  by  M.  de  Morgan  in  1 892.  —  XIX"*  Dynasty. 

The  two  colossi  in  red  granite  against  the  north 
pillars,  which  correspond  to  the  Phtah  colossi  on  the 
south,  come,  the  one  on  the  west,  from  Karnak,  the  one 
on  the  east  from  Tell  el  Yahudieh  :  n"  892  represents 
king  Setui  II  accompanied  by  a  princess  Takhait;  n"  393 
the  king  Rameses  III ,  both  in  full  sacerdotal  costume.  — 
XIX*  and  XX**"  Dynasties. 

To  the  front  of  the  portico,  facing  the  atrium,  two 
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groups  of  granite  are  placed  between  the  pillars,  to  the  east 
and  west : 


394.  Spotted  Black  Granite.  — Height  i  m.  70  c. , 
breadth  1  m.  i5  cent. 

Seated  group  of  Rameses  11  between  Isis  and  Hathor. 
This  monument  was  discovered  by  Petrie  at  Coptos.  — 
XIX^  Dynasty. 

395.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  1  m.  82  cent., 
breadth  1  m.  18  cent.  — Mit-Rahineh. 

The  two  statues  seated  together  represent  Rameses  II  and 
the  god  Tanen.  The  group  was  found  by  J.  de  Morgan 
in  1893  in  the  ruins  of  the  Phtah  temple.  Unfortunatdy 
the  lower  part  of  the  legs  and  the  pedestal  are  missing.  — 
XIX*^  Dynasty. 

396-397.  —  The  two  tombs,  arranged  at  the  end  of 
the  hall,  on  either  side  of  the  large  doorway  into  Room  P, 
are  of  the  XIX"*  Dynasty.  The  one  on  the  south  (n'  897), 
was  discovered  at  Sakkarah  in  1898,  by  M.  Loi^et.  It 
contains  the  history  of  a  lengthy  lawsuit  which  set  a 
family  at  feud  with  regard  to  a  well  and  the  lands  surround- 
ing it,  and  is  a  highly  important  document  for  the  economic 
history  of  Egypt  in  the  Theban  period.  —  XIX*"*  Dynasty. 


398.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  3  m.  19  cent., 
breadth  1  m.  63  cent.  —  Kom  el-Hettdn. 

The  large  stela  which  stands  between  the  first  column 
and  the  south-eastern  pillar  is  of  considerable  importance. 
It  was  found  in  1898  by  Petrie  in  the  ruins  of  the 
Memnonium  of  Menephtah  at  Thebes.  It  was  first  set  up 
by  AmenAthes  III  in  his  funerary  temple,  just  behind 
the  two  colossi  which  overlook  the  Theban  plain.  On  the 
west  side  is  the  original  inscription  in  honour  of  Amen- 
6thes  III  which  is  very  finely  executed.  Two  centuries  later, 
Menephtah  took  possession  of  the  stela  and  engraved  on  the 
other  side  of  it  a  long  inscription  describing  his  campaign 
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against  the  Libyans  in  the  V*^  year  of  his  reign.  It  is  a  suc- 
cession of  scraps  of  poetiy  strung  together,  perhaps  extracts 
from  songs  composed  by  the  court  poets,  in  which  Ihe 
despair  of  the  Egyptians,  the  scenes  of  battle,  the  flight 
of  the  Libyan  king  and  the  emotions  aroused  by  the  news 
of  his  defeat  in  the  enemy's  country  and  in  the  Nile  valley 
are  described  with  great  vivacity  and  a  fervour  of  expression 
very  rare  in  Egyptian  literature.  Were  there  no  more  than 
this ,  the  monument  would  be  of  immense  value  to  us ,  but 
in  the  last  paragraph  our  interest  is  still  further  increased. 
The  author  says  in  it :  trNow  that  the  Libyans  are  conquered 
the  land  of  the  Kheta  ( Hittites)  is  pacified ,  Canaan  is  taken 
with  all  that  is  evil  in  it,  the  people  of  Ascalon  are  led 
captive ,  those  of  Gezer  are  -seized ,  they  of  Jenoam  have 
ceased  to  exist,  the  people  of  Israel  are  laid  waste  and 
their  seed  is  destroyea ,  Syria  is  become  as  the  widows  of 
Egypt ,  and  all  the  lands  together  are  at  peace,  tv  It  is  the  firSl 
time  that  the  name  of  Israel,  written  1 1  "vT  1  \l  *7^  ]  )^^ 
appears  on  an  Egyptian  monument,  and  this  at  about  the 
date  given  by  some  of  the  Alexandrian  ti'aditions  for  the 
Exodus  of  the  Hebrews.  —  XIX**"  Dynasty. 

There  are  no  other  very  notable  monuments  here ,  except , 
on  the  west  side  opposite  to  the  Israel  stela ,  a  huge  stela  of 
the  heretic  king  Khuniatonu  (n°  &oo)  unfortunately  much 
mutilated,  and  : 

401.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  8o  cent.  — 
Kamak. 

Amon  and  Maut ,  the  two  principal  Theban  deities ,  are 
seated  on  a  high-backed  throne.  The  inscriptions  on  the 
front  inform  us  that  the  monument  was  erected  by  order 
of  Setul  I'*,  and  the  features  of  the  royal  donor  are  repro- 
duced in  those  of  the  two  divinities,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  time.  The  workmanship  is  extremely  careful. 
—  XIX**"  Dynasty. 

CENTRAL  ATRIUM. 

The  arrangement  of  this  central  atrium  is  not  com- 
plete. The  weightiest  and  largest  of  our  monuments  will 
eventually  find  their  places  here ,  colossi  from  different  parts 
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of  Egypt,  with  fragments  of  obelisks  and  pyramidions , 
but  several  of  these  heavy  objects  must  remain  among  the 
ruins  as  they  are,  until  the  Department  is  in  possession  of 
the  means  of  transport  to  bring  them  to  Cairo.  Though  we 
sent  in  190 4  (see  p.  io3)  for  some  of  the  colossi  which 
were  lying  hsdf  forgotten  on  the  site  of  Tanis,  two 
of  the  large  pedestals  are  empty,  and  one  of  the  others  is 
occupied  by  a  statue  which  is  too  smadl  for  its  surround- 
ings and  will  be  removed,  as  soon  as  we  have  a  monument 
of  more  suitable  proportions. 

Three  of  the  four  wooden  sarcophagi  of  the  ordinary 
XII"'  Dynasty  type,  which  we  had  temporarily  placed  on 
the  side -landings,  have  been  replaced  by  large  stone 
monuments  : 


511  and  511  bis.  Red  Sandstone.  —  Length  (aver- 
age) 2  m.  70  cent.  —  Tanis,  igoi. 

These  two  naoi,  which  were  broken  in  many  pieces, 
large  and  small,  were  set  up  by  MM.  Barsanti  and 
Fanghaend.  Each  contains  a  triad  in  high  rdief ,  the  triad 
consisting  of  RA ,  Tumu ,  Amon.  The  two  monuments  were 
erected  by  Rameses  11.  —  XIX"*  Dynasty. 

Alongside  the  two  naoi  we  have  exposed  two  splendid 
sarcophagi  found  in  the  Biban-el-Moluk  during  Davies' 
excavations,  and  brought  to  light  by  Garter  from  the  tomb 
of  queen  Hatshopsuilu  : 

527.  Red  Sandstone. — Height  o  m.  9  o  cen  t. ,  length 
2  m.  48  cent.,  breadth  o  m.  90  cent.  —  Biban-el- 
Moluk. 

The  sarcophagus  on  the  east  side  of  the  landing  place 
belonged  to  king  ThutmAsis  T*,  and  is  of  the  type  in  use 
under  the  XVIir**  Dynasty.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cartouche, 
and  the  lid  has  been  broken  in  two  pieces  by  the  robbers 
who  forced  their  way  into  the  tomb  at  the  end  of  the 
Dynasty.  The  two  eyes  are  engraved  about  the  middle  of 
the  Northern  side  of  the  cuve,  instead  of  being  in  front  of 
the  place  where  the  face  of  the  mummy  would  have  been 
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laid  fonneriy,  Ihus  showing  that  the  memory  of  their 
oiiginal  value  was  lost  and  that  they  where  considered 
as  being  mere  designs  of  ornamentation  (see  p.  io«  9o). 
They  are  placed  under  the  care  of  Hapi,  Anubis  lord  of 
th3  wrappings,  Kabhsn^uf,  Anubis,  the  chief  of  the  As- 
sembly Hall,  Duaumautf ,  Amsiti;  Isis  and  Nephthys,  knee!* 
ing  on  the  gold  rmn,  are  represented  at  the  feet  and  head. 
The  decoration  of  the  inside  is  of  the  ordinary  kind,  with 
Isis  and  Nephthys  at  the  feet  and  head,  and  Nouit  lying 
on  the  bottom  to  protect  the  mummy.  The  Ggures  and  the 
hien^yphs  are  drawn  and  cut  in  the  stone  with  the  same 
precision  and  skill  which  we  see  displayed  at  Karnak  and 
Deir-el*Bahari  on  the  monuments  of  the  three  first  Thutm^ 
gis.  _  XVIIP  Dynasty. 


528.  Red  Sandstone. — Height  o  m.  86  cent. ,  length 
3  m.  45  cent.,  breadth  o  m.  89  cent.  —  Biban-el- 
Moluk. 

Sarcophagus  of  queen  Hatshopsuttu.  The  shape  and 
ornamentation  are  the  same  as  on  Thulm6sis'  I*^  sarco- 
phagus; the  polish  of  the  stone  and  the  cutting  of  the 
figures  are  perhaps  better.  —  XVIII*''  Dynasty. 

On  the  south-west  corner  stands  : 


526.  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  o5  cent.,  length 
2  m.  60  cent.,  breadth  1  m.  o5  cent.  —  Deir- 
el'Bahari,  1906. 

This  fine  sarcophagus  has  been  discovered  by  Naville 
and  Hall  during  the  excavations  they  made  on  the  site  of 
Montuhotpu's  V  funerary  temple  at  Deir-el-Bahari,  south 
of  Hashopsuitu's  temple.  It  is  made  up  of  six  limestone 
slabs ,  which  instead  of  being  cemented  were  tied  together 
with  cords  on  the  same  principle  as  that  which  we  see 
employed  in  the  wooden  sarcophagus  of  Amenemhatt  (see 
p.  99 ,  n*  93 ) :  the  lid  was  shorter  and  narrower  that  the 
cuve  and  was  let  down  into  a  groove  which  wascutalongthe 
four  sides  for  its  insertion.  The  sarcophagus  bdonged  to 
one  of  the  princesses  of  the  family  of  Montuhotpu's ,  whose 
name  was  Kauit.  The  two  sides  are  decorated  with  scenes 
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of  the  funerary  life  of  the  princess.  On  the  eastern  side ,  she  is 
represented  seating  in  front  of  the  door  of  her  tomb;  a 
servant  is  milking  a  cow  in  front  of  her,  and  she  is  drinking 
some  of  the  milk  which  another  seiTant  has  just  offered  her. 
The  sculptor  has  represented  the  cow  as  weeping  while 
she  is  being  milked :  whether  it  reposes  on  fad  or  nol  I  am 
unable  to  tell,  but  the  same  detail  occurs  rather  often  in 
such  cases  on  Egyptian  monuments,  and  the  belief  which 
it  implies  was  common  to  all  nations  of  Antiquity.  On 
the  western  side,  catde  is  brought  to  the  princess  fo^ 
her  inspection ;  she  is  sitting  in  front  of  a  heap  of  offerings 
and  she  is  smelling  a  scented  bottle  which  a  servant  had  been 
preparing  for  her.  These  bas-reliefs  are  a  good  specimen 
of  Theban  workmanship  at  that  time.  —  Xr**  Dynasty. 

Northern  Side  of  the  Atrium. 

On  the  two  pedestals  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  the 
northern  staircase  are  two  fine  colossi  in  red  granite  : 

512.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  2  m.  92  cent.  — 
Abukir. 

This  colossal  statue  had,  like  n"  5i3  (see  under)  and 
n'  5i4  (cf.  p.  1A9),  been  usurped  by  Rameses  11.  It 
bdonged  to  a  king  of  the  XIP''  or  Xlir**  Dynasty  of  whose 
name  no  trace  remains.  The  pose  is  erect,  as  if  walking 
with  lofty  and  dignified  gait.  —  XIP''  or  XIX**'  Dynasty. 


513.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  3  m.  3o  cent.  — 
Tanis. 

Colossal  statue  of  a  king  of  the  XIP*^  or  XIIP''  Dynasty, 
erect ,  in  a  walking  attitude.  He  wears  a  large  wig  sur- 
mounted by  the  solar  disc ,  and  is  dressed  in  a  short  skirt 
with  an  apron  ornamented  with  six  uraei.  Of  the  two 
standards  which  he  holds ,  the  one  on  the  right  has  a  head 
of  Maut ,  the  other  a  head  of  Hathor.  Like  the  statue  from 
Abukir  (cf.  above  n° 5i9),  it  was  usurped  by  Rameses  II. 
At  the  side  of  the  left  leg  is  a  figure  of  Menephtah ,  the 
thirteenth  son  of  this  Pharaoh ,  who  was  regent  during 
the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  father's  reign  and  succeeded 
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him  on  the  throne.  The  monument  was  broken  in  three 
pieces  in  ancient  times.  —  XIP**  and  XIX***  Dynasties. 


West  Side  of  the  Atrium, 

514.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  2  m.  65  cent.  — 
Tanis. 

Magnificent  colossus  representing  a  king  of  the 
\IV^  Dynasty,  seated.  Rameses  II  obliterated  the  name  of 
the  original  possessor  and  substituted  his  own  cartouches. 
Evidences  of  this  usurpation  may  be  seen  distincdy  on  the 
sides  of  the  chair,  where  the  two  figures  of  the  Nile,  which 
bind  together  the  plants  emblematic  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt  round  the  sign  T,  are  cai-ved  by  another  hand 
and  in  an  older  style  than  the  inscriptions  round  them. 
—  Xir'^  and  XIX*"  Dynasties. 

521.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  3  m.  67  cent.  — 
Tanis,  igoi. 

Colossus  of  ihe  Pharaoh  Samankhukeri  Mirmashau, 
which  was  usurped  by  Rameses  II.  The  style  of  both  this 
colossus  and  n°  5  2  5  ( see  p.  1 5  o )  which  faces  it  is  the  same , 
and  they  must  have  stood  on  either  side  of  the  door  of 
some  edifice,  facing  each  other.  The  side  of  the  seat  which 
had  been  turned  to  the  wall  is  recognizable  from  its 
having  no  inscription;  the  royal  tides  were  carved  only 
on  the  side  visible  to  visitors  coming  from  outside.  — 
XIIP'^  Dynasty. 

South  Side  of  the  Atrium. 

522.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  3  m.  44  cent.  — 
Tanis,  1904. 

Statue  of  king  Sanuosrit  (Usertesen)  I*',  seated,  his 
hands  on  his  knees.  The  work  is  good,  but  the  features  of 
the  Pharaoh  have  been  conventionalised  and  only  distantly 
recall  those  of  the  statues  n"  a54,  2  55  (cf.  p.  98).  The 
moniunent  was  usurped  by  Menephtah  towards  the  end 
of  the  XIX^'  Dynasty.  —  XIP*'  Dynasty. 
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523.  Red  Granite.'  —  Height  2  m.  68  cent.  — 
Tanis,  190&. 

Statue  of  Ameneinhait  III.  The  Pharaoh  is  represented 
seated,  with  his  hands  resting  on  his  knees.  The  features 
are  very  conventionally  ti*eated  and  do  not  render  the 
highly  characteristic  physiognomy  of  this  king  (cf.  p.  81, 
n"  199).  This  statue  was  usurped  by  Menephtah  towards 
(he  end  of  the  XIX*^  Dynasty.  —  XIr  Dynasty. 

East  Side  of  the  Atrium, 

524.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  9  m.  68  cent.  — 
Tanis,  190^. 

Seated  statue  of  the  Phaiaoh  Sovkhotpu  KhAnofirH, 
of  weak  and  poor  style.  —  XIU*"*  Dynasty. 

515.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  2  m.  4o  cent.  — 
Tanis. 

This  colossal  statue  was  usurped  by  Rameses  II,  like 
n"  5i9  ,  5i3  and  5i4  (cf.  p.  148-1/19).  It  also  had  be- 
longed originally  to  a  Pharaoh  of  tlie  XII*''  or  XIIP''  Dyn- 
asty. —  XII""  and  XIX*  Dynasties. 

525.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  3  m.  62  cent.  — 
Tanis,  190&. 

Colossus  of  the  Pharaoh  Samankhukeri  Mirmashau, 
usurped  by  Rameses  II  like  n"  Sai  (cf.  p.  169)  :  it  is  a 
rude  but  powerful  piece  of  sculpture.  —  XIIP''  Dynasty. 

516.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  2  m.  16  cent.  — 
Tanis, 

Seated  king,  beardless,  probably  of  the  XIIP''  or  XI V'^ 
Dynasty.  This  statue,  like  the  preceding,  was  usurped  by 
Rameses  II,  who  engraved  his  name  on  it.  —  XIP^  and 
XIX*"*  Dynasties. 

In  line  with  this  statue ,  we  have  temporarily  placed  the 
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remaias  of  a  6ne  alabaster  table  of  offerings  (n*  817) 
dedicated  by  Thutmdsis  III ,  in  the  temple  of  Karaak  ,lhen  : 

Centre  of  Atrium, 

In  the  centre  of  the  atrium  is  the  pyramidion  of 
an  obdisk  in  red  granite  (n^  5i8),  of  very  good  work, 
brought  from  Karnak  in  188^;  the  scenes  on  it  shew 
Thutm^is  III  adoring  Amon  and  the  Theban  gods. 

519.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  1  m.  35  cent., side 
1  m.  85  cent.  —  Dahshur. 

This  pyramidion  was  disco  veiled  in  1900 ,  on  the  site  of 
the  chapel  of  the  pyramid  of  Amenemhait  III  at  Dahshur 
and  brought  to  the  Museum  by  Barsanti.  The  eastern  face 
is  adorned  with  a  sort  of  design  representing  the  winged 
disk,  below  which  are  traced  two  eyes  s:^^^,  close  to 
them  the  three  lutes  ||| ,  and  then  the  tities  of  the  king. 
Near  the  base  on  all  mur  sides  runs  an  inscription  destined 
to  give  to  the  dead  king  access  to  all  the  four  houses  of  the 
universe.  The  hieroglyphs  and  the  figures  were  formerly 
painted  in  red.  The  fine  carving  and  polish  of  the  stone, 
with  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  figures,  make  this 
pyramidion  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  the  first 
Theban  period.  —  XII*^  Dynasty. 

520.  Dark  Grey  Granite.  —  Length  1  m.  5o  cent, 
and  1  m.  60  cent.,  height  o  m.  98  cent.  —  Lisht. 

Altar  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangular  block ,  the  top  of 
which  is  carved  to  represent  two  tables  of  offerings  placed 
back  to  back;  on  the  sides,  figures  of  the  Nile  and  of  the 
nomes  of  Egypt  are  carrying  the  produce  of  the  ground. 
This  fine  monument  was  found  by  Gautier  and  Jequier 
in  the  funerary  chapel  of  SanuosrJt  (Usertesen)  I",  close 
to  one  of  the  lisht  pyramids.  —  XIP  Dynasty. 


ROOM  P. 

This  room ,  which  has  so  many  statues  of  cynocephali 
in  it  that  it  might  almost  be  called  the  room  of  Apes,  has 
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a  few  objects  of  the  XVIIP''  Dynasty,  while  the  most  belong 
to  the  XiX***  and  the  XX***.  Since  190^,  it  has  received  a 
certain  number  of  statues  from  the  Kamak  cache  repre- 
senting prophets  of  Amon;  without  being  remarkable  works 
of  art,  they  are  sometimes  of  serious  interest  for  the 
history  of  the  period.  I  will  briefly  point  out  here  those  of 
the  high-priests  Bakunikhonsu  11  (n"  553.  Limestone.  — 
Height  1  m.  3o  c. ) ;  Psaru  (n"  554.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height 
0  m.  95  cent. )  of  the  time  of  Rameses  II ;  Bakunikhonsu  111 
(n**  555.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  1  m.  08  cent.)  of  the 
reigns  of  Setnakhuitu  and  Rameses  HI;  Ramai  (n**  556. 
Grey  Granite.  —  Height  1  metre)  who  lived  under  Setui  II » 
and  last  of  Hrihoru  (n*  557.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height 
0  m.  90  cent. )  who  became  king  at  Thebes  after  the  death 
of  Rameses  XIII. 

North  Side. 
545.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  1  m.  80  cent. 

Seated  statue  inscribed  in  several  places  with  cartouches 
of  Rameses  II.  It  is  probably  a  Xir**  Dynasty  statue, 
usiu|)ed  by  Ihis  Pharaoh.  —  XIX'*"  Dynasty. 

The  part  of  the  west  wall  between  the  door  and  the 
north-west  corner  contains  the  fragments  of  a  fine  stela 
(n**  53i)  of  prince  Setau,  who  lived  at  El-Kab  in  the 
b^inning  of  the  XX'*"  Dynasty  and  has  a  well  decorated 
tomb  there.  In  front  of  it : 

561.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  80  cent.  — 
Kamak- cachette ,  190  4. 

The  first  prophet  of  Amon ,  Ramesesnakhuitu ,  squatting , 
his  thighs  flat  on  the  ground  and  feet  gathered  under  him; 
he  is  writing  on  a  papyrus  the  precepts  dictated  to  him  by 
the  cynocephalus  god  ITioth  who  crouches  on  his  shoulders. 
There  is  nothing  in  any  museum  resembling  this  statue, 
wbich  was  dedicated  to  Ramesesnakhuitu  by  his  son 
Nsiamanu,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  priesthood.  The 
work  is  that  of  a  good  artist;  the  expression  of  the  face  is  of 
remarkable  sweetness  and  the  sculptor  has  wdl  indicated 
the  bending  of  Ihe  neck  and  shoulders  under  the  weight  of 
the  sacred  animal.  —  XX""  Dynasty. 
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Then  in  the  norlh-west  corner,  in  the  angle  made  by 
the  west  and  North  wails,  we  meet : 

532.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  5o  cent.  — 


Upper  part  of  a  roysd  statue.  The  King,  being  identi- 
fied with  the  scarab-god  Khopirout ,  bears  a  scai'ab  on  his 
head  as  a  kind  of  headdress.  It  comes  from  the  excavations 
made  in  the  temple  of  Phtah  in  1 89s .  It  perhaps  may  have 
bdonged  to  a  statue  of  Menephtah  I",  the  son  and  imme- 
diate successor  of  Rameses  II.  —  XIX*''  Dynasty. 

562.  Alabaster.  —  Height  probably  2  m.  20  cent. 
—  Kamak'Cachette ,  190/1- 1906. 

The  fragments  of  this  fine  statue  were  recovered  on  several 
occasions  from  the  trench  at  Karnak  :  the  inscription 
attributes  it  to  Setui  V\  but  the  features  are  not  those  of 
that  Pharaoh,  and  it  is  probable  that  we  have  here  a 
portrait  of  the  queen  Hashopsuttu,  as  a  King.  Some 
portions  of  the  legs  are  still  missing  and  as  the  skirt  and 
headdress  were  of  gilt  metal ,  there  is  veiy  littie  chance  of 
our  ever  recovering  them.  Diodorus  states  somewhere  that 
the  Egyptians  made  their  statues  in  separate  pieces ,  arms , 
1^ ,  torso  and  head :  these  fragments  bdong  to  one  of 
those  rare  monuments  which  prove  that  the  tradition 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  had  some  foundation  in  fact.  — 
XVIII^-XIX'"  Dynasty. 

533.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  98  cent. 

The  god  Anubis,  with  a  human  body  and  a  jackal's 
or  dog's  head ,  stands  with  left  leg  advanced.  He  wears  a 
short  skirt  and  is  adorned  with  a  deep  necklace  :  his 
animal's  face  is  framed  in  a  large  wig  which  falls  heavily 
over  his  back  and  shoulders.  His  left  hand  hangs  down 
and  holds  the  signe  of  life ,  while  with  the  right  he  clasps 
to  his  breast  the  usual  sceptre.  The  legs  are  broken  off  at 
the  knee  :  the  work  is  rather  lame,  but  respectable.  — 
XX**"  Dynasty. 

The  partitions  running  from  one  pilaster  to  another  on 
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the  north  side  have  some  fine  stdae  from  Abydos.  Against 
the  pilasters  themselves  are  set.  up  : 

534.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  80  cent.  — -. 
Tanis, 

Upper  part  of  the  statue  of  a  king ,  the  left  hand  out- 
stretched ,  the  right  hand  clasping  to  his  breast  the  ?  htikau 
sceptre.  The  king  is  beardless ;  ihe  head  is  covered  wi<h  the 
heavy  wig  round  which  runs  a  band  ending  in  uraei.  On 
the  back  of  the  chair  is  the  beginning  of  an  inscription, 
but  unfortunately  not  enough  to  shew  us  who  the  king 
was  whose  features  have  come  down  to  us  in  this  beautiful 
statue.  —  XX**"  Dynasty. 


535.  Red  Sandstone.  —  Height  1  m.  60  cent. 

This  deplorably  mutilated  statue  represented  Rameses  II 
in  his  youth  :  the  name  of  the  monarch  is  inscribed  on 
the  buckle  of  the  belt.  —  XIX*^  Dynasty. 


536.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  2  m.  45  cent.  — 
Luxor. 

Cynocephalus  from  the  base  of  the  Luxor  obelisk.  Some 
of  the  other  figures  which  completed  the  decoration  were 
carried  off  to  Paris  adong  with  the  obelisk. — XIX'**  Dynasty. 


537.  Syenite.  —  Height  1  m.  45  cent.  —  Bu- 
bastis. 

Bust  of  king  Rameses  IV,  from  the  excavations  of  Na- 
ville  for  the  Egtfpt  Exploration  Fund.  —  XX***  Dynasty. 


313.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  74  cent.  — 
North  of  Ramesseum, 

Bust  of  a  princess ,  wife  or  daughter  of  Rameses  II.  She 
wears  a  long  wig  with  rows  of  little  curls,  on  which 
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rests  the  diadem  surrounded  by  a  row  of  uraei ,  a  wide 
collar  round  her  neck ,  and  an  ornament  of  enamel  on  the 
bosom.  She  holds  against  her  breast  the  monait  (cf.  Upper 
Story,  Room  C,  Vitrine  G,  Case  F)  the  handle  of  which 
is  finished  by  a  femsde  head.  It  is  a  pleasing  piece  of  work, 
if  rather  affected  in  style.  —  XIX'**  Dynasty. 

285.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  85  cent.  — 
Sheikh  Abd-el-Gumah. 

Bust  bdonging  to  a  statue  of  good  workmanship  and 
representing  the  Pharaoh  Menephtah,  as  we  see  from  the 
cartouches  on  the  shoulders.  The  collar  and  headdress  are 
touched  up  with  yellow  and  red;  the  remainder  has  been 
left  the  natural  colour  of  the  granite.  It  was  found  in  the 
funerary  temple  of  the  king ,  to  the  south  of  the  Ramesseum. 

—  XIX""  Dynasty. 

In  the  doorway  leading  to  Room  R  are  laid  : 

538-539.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  2  m.  24  cent. 

—  Abydos, 

Side  walls  of  a  door,  formeriy  robbed  from  the  temple 
of  Osiris  at  Abydos.  They  were  carried  off  about  1875  by 
a  Pasha,  who  had  them  brought  to  Baliana  and  left  them 
there  on  the  river  bank;  jthey  were  brought  to  the  Museum 
in  April  1882.  Both  represent  the  Pharaoh  Rameses  II 
standing,  making  an  offering  to  the  reliquary  which 
contains  the  relic  of  Osiris  of  Abydos.  —  XIX""  Dynasty. 

South  Side. 

In  the  south-east  corner  is  the  only  part  remaining  of 
a  quartzite  statue  of  Rameses  II  (n"  5 60)  which  Da- 
ressy  found  at  Medinet-Habu.  The  king  was  holding  in 
front  of  him  the  statue  of  an  Osiris  in  mummy  form ,  now 
headless.  Behind  tliis  group  : 

541.  Syenite.  —  Height  1  m.  o5  cent.  —  Bu- 
bastis. 

Head  of  Rameses  II ,  wearing  ram's  horns  which  support 
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the  disc  crowned  with  two  ostrich  feathers.  Found  by 
Navilie  at  Bubastis  during  the  excavations  which  he  made 
there  for  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. —  XIX**"  Dynasty. 


542.  Limestone.  —  Height  2  m.  69  cent.,  breadth 
1  m.  07  cent.  —  Abydos, 

Large  stela  containing  a  prayer  of  Rameses  IV  to  the 
gods  of  Abydos.  —  XX'''  Dynasty. 


543.  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  17  cent.  — 
Sakkarah, 

Statue  of  Khai,  keeper  of  the  treasure  of  the  funeral 
chapel  of  Rameses  IL  He  is  seated,  wrapped  in  his  long 
robe  and  holding  a  litde  naos  containing  a  falcon-headed 
figure  of  the  God  RA.  Two  very  different  classes  of  people 
had  the  right  to  carry  these  little  chapds;  firstly,  the 
priests  of  high  rank  who  only  appeared  in  public  in  this 
manner  on  die  occasion  of  solemn  processions ,  and  also  a 
kind  of  travelling  order  of  priests  who  went  about  the 
country  exhibiting  their  deity  to  be  venerated  by  the  pious , 
and  begging  aims  either  for  the  benefit  of  their  temple  or 
for  themselves.  Khai ,  of  course ,  belonged  to  the  first  of  these 
classes.  The  flat  back  surface  is  inscribed  with  an  invoca- 
tion to  Phtah,  to  Osiris,  to  Sokaris,  to  Nefertumu,  which 
.  tells  of  the  dedication  of  the  two  statues  which  are  now  in 
the  Museum  (cf.  p.  i58,  n**  5/19).  —  XIX'"*  Dynasty. 

544.  Alabaster.  —  Diameter  o  m.  68  cent.,  height 
o  m.  38  cent.  —  Tell  el  Yahudieh, 

Drum  of  a  column  from  one  of  the  palaces  of  Rameses  III. 
The  pendant  to  this  is  placed  in  front  of  the  west  pillar  of 
the  south  sida.  —  XX*^  Dynasty. 

550.  Schist.  —  Height  o  m.  68  cent.  —  Kamak- 
cachette,  190  4. 

The  Museum  of  Tmin  possesses  an  admirable  statue  of 
Rameses  II  skilled  in  composition  and  perfect  in  execution  to 
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a  rare  degpree.  It  represents  the  Pharaoh  as  young ,  ahnost 
immediatdy  after  his  accession ,  and  must  be  the  work  of 
one  of  the  clever  artists  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Setui  I".  Our  statuette  is  afl  but  a  replica  of  that  of  Tuiin; 
it  presents  the  same  pose,  the  same  costume,  the  same 
movement  and  also  the  same  fauldess  execution.  The 
head,  unfortunately,  has  not  been  found  by  Legrain.  — 
XIX*-^  Dynasty. 

Against  the  side  of  the  western  and  central  pillars  we 
have  placed  two  fine  heads  of  kings. 

546.  Pink  and  Black  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  69  c. 

—  Kamak. 

Fine  head  of  a  Phai*aoh ;  the  name  is  unfortunately  lost. 
The  sculptor  has  made  use  of  a  pink  vein  in  the  granite 
to  cut  out  the  headdress.  —  XYIII*'*  Dynasty. 

547.  Pink  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  46  cent.  — 
Kamak. 

The  head  of  this  Pharaoh  is  of  the  same  style  as 
the  corresponding  one  (n"  546)  on  the  other  side  of 
the  opening,  and  like  it  must  belong  to  the  XVIIP''  Dyn- 
asty. 

561.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  5  m.  65  cent.  — 
Mit'Rahineh, 

This  splendid  column  with  the  lotus-bud  capilal  belong- 
ed to  a  small  temple  which  was  raised  by  Rameses  II ,  and 
the  ruins  of  which  were  uncovered  by  M.  de  Morgan  in 
1899 ,  when  the  two  fine  colossi  of  Phlah  exposed  in  the 
southern  portico  (see  p.  i/i3,  n"*  390-891)  were  found. 
It  was  brought  over  to  the  Museum  in  1 906  and  raised 
in  its  present  place  by  Barsanli.  —  XIX**"  Dynasty. 

548.  Painted  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  02  cent. 

—  Tell  Momteh, 

Statue  of  a  squatting  cynocephadus.  Round  the  neck  is  a 
collar  from  which  hangs  a  large  pectoral.  The  body  is 
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hollow  and  contained ,  when  it  was  discovered ,  five  statuettes 
of  monkeys  which  are  shewn  in  Case  E  of  the  North  Hall 
upstairs.  —  XIX***  Dynasty. 

In  front  of  the  cynocephdus  is  a  smaJl  statue  : 

560.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  70  cent.  — 
Kamak'Cachette ,  190/1. 

The  chief  of  the  treasury  Banmarutt  in  a  crouching 
position,  holding  on  his  knees  the  little  princess  Marmita- 
manou,  daughter  of  Rameses  11.  He  washer  foster  father  or 
governor  as  Senmaut  was  of  Noflrouriya.  —  XIX^""  Dynasty. 

549.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  10  cent.  — 
Sakkarah, 

Another  statue  of  Khal  in  the  same  pose  as  n**  5&3 
(cf.  p.  i56).  In  this  one  the  naos  contains  a  figure  of 
Osiris.  —  XIX'''  Dynasty. 

550.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  2  m.  08  cent., 
breadth  1  m.  i5  cent.  —  Gumah, 

Fine  stela  of  Puimari ,  second  prophet  of  Amon ,  found 
in  his  tomb  at  Gurnah.  —  XVIII""  Dynasty. 

551.  Limestone.  —  Length  1  m.  65  cent.,  height 
o  m.  95  cent.  —  El-Hibeh. 

Door  lintel  from  the  tomb  of  a  master  of  the  royad  stables , 
by  name  Pahonnutir.  It  is  dated  for  us  by  the  cartouches 
of  Rameses  III.  —  XX'*"  Dynasty. 

552.  Coarse  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  80  cent. 

This  stela  is  rather  poor  both  in  preservation  and  st^e, 
but  interesting  for  the  subject  it  represents.  In  certain  other 
stelae  which  we  have  noted  (cf.  p.  i3  and  p.  87,  n"  65) 
the  dead  man  is  seen  coming  out  of  the  false  door  of  his  tomb 
to  take  possession  of  the  oflFerings  laid  before  him;  here, 
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however,  he  is  looking^  out  over  the  door  at  what  is  going 
on.  The  owner  of  this  monument,  unique  at  present  was 
cailed  Nibari.  —  XX'''  Dynasty. 

Centre  of  the  Room. 

A  large  sphinx  of  red  granite  (n"  553)  lies  here  facing 
east,  with  the  name  on  it  of  Barneses  II;  it  comes  from 
Tanis.  In  fix>nt  of  this,  is  a  much  damaged  group  (n**  55i) 
consisting  of  Osiris  as  a  mummy,  seated,  with  statuettes 
of  the  Pharaoh  Menephtah,  standing,  in  royal  dress,  on 
either  side.  Behind  the  sphinx,  is  another  group  (n"*  555), 
found  by  M.  Daressy  at  Medinet-Habu,  which  reproduces 
a  scene  frequendy  figured  on  the  walls  of  temples ,  but 
rardy  represented,  as  in  this  case,  by  life  size  statues:  king 
Barneses  III,  standing  between  Horns  andTyphon,  receives 
the  stream  of  life  giving  water  which  they  pour  over  him; 
Typhon  has  disappeared,  but  the  figures  of  the  king  and 
of  Horus  have  remained  almost  entire.  Between  the  sphinx 
and  the  group,  is  to  be  seen  : 

558.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  8o  cent.  — 
Kamak'Cachette ,  4904. 

A  rare  piece  to  which  I  know  no  parallel  in  any  European 
museum.  The  Pharaoh  Bameses  VI  is  erect,  striding 
forward;  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  war-axe,  while 
with  his  left  he  drags  by  the  hair  a  Libyan  who  walks 
crouching  by  his  side,  having  his  arms  tied  together  and 
raised  behind  his  back  at  a  sharp  ang^e.  The  wellknown 
lion  trots  beside  the  king  and  his  prisoner.  The  head,  which 
had  been  stolen  during  the  excavation,  has  been  bought 
in  1906  from  an  antiquity  dealer  in  Cairo.  The  execution 
is  rather  incorrect  but  the  general  design  is  bold  and 
striking.  —  XX*"*  Dynasty. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  statues  on  the  floor  of  the 
room,  round  the  sphinx,  are  : 

556.  Limestone.  —  Total  height  o  m.  70  cent.  — 
Sakkarah. 

Zai,  dressed  in  a  long  robe  very  full  over  the  legs,  is 
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seated  beside  his  wife  and  sister  Naia ,  who  passes  her  arm 
round  his  neck.  They  have  huge  wigs  with  long  curling 
locks.  On  the  back  of  the  chair  is  a  small  bas-rdief  of  the 
husband  and  wife  receiving  the  homage  of  the  singer  of 
Amon ,  Tiuro.  The  features  of  the  figures  carved  on  the 
back  of  the  chair  recall  the  type  of  Setui  I",  but  the  two 
seated  statues  have,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  sweetness 
and  openness  of  expression ,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
beautiful  royal  portrait  which  Mariette  believed  to  be  that 
of  Menepht^ ,  grandson  of  Setui ,  but  which  seems  rather  to 
be  that  of  Harmhabi  (cf.  p.  112,  n"  291).  —  XIX*"*  Dyn- 
asty. 


557.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  67  cent. 

A  nameless  individual  kneels,  holding  before  him  in 
both  hands  a  composite  emblem ,  a  kind  of  altar  formed  of 
a  great  fiill-blown  lotus-flower,  hollowed  above  to  receive 
oflerings  and  libations,  and  a  Hatbor-headed  capital.  The 
nose  is  somewhat  damaged ,  but  the  face  has  retained  its 
sweet  and  serious  expression  ;  the  body  is  from  a  handsome 
model.  This  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  art  of  the  period.  — 
XX'''  Dynasty. 


ROOM  Q. 

This  room  contains  a  collection  of  broken  statues ,  also 
stelae  and  inscriptions  of  the  XIX***  and  XX**"  Dynasties , 
theii*  provenance  for  the  most  part  being  tlie  cemeteries 
of  Abydos  and  Sakkarah.  The  most  interesting  is  : 

603.  Limestone.  —  Length  2  metres,  breadth 
o  m.  96  cent.  —  Abydos. 

When  I  brought  down  this  stela  from  Abydos  in  1 882 ,  it 
was  in  as  good  condition  as  the  veiT  similar  stela  of  the  same 
king  which  is  exposed  in  Room  r  (cf.  p.  i56,  n"*  5&2), 
and  it  was  owing  to  the  dampness  which  prevailed  in  some 
of  the  rooms  in  the  Gizeh  Museum  that  it  has  been  reduced 
to  its  present  state.  It  is  of  Rameses  IV  and  contains  a 
long  prayer  by  this  Pharaoh,  in  which  he  wishes  for  himsdf 
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the  6y  years  of  Barneses  II :  he,  however,  only  reigned 
lour  years.  —  XX*"*  Dynasty. 


ROOM  R. 

Here  are  some  monuments  of  the  Ramesside  period, 
unfortunately  much  damaged. 

West  Side. 
Between  the  doors  of  Gallery  0  and  of  Room  P  are  : 

610.  —  A  fine  bas-rdief  brought  by  Daressy  from 
a  tomb  at  Abydos.  The  principal  scene  shews  us  the  scribe 
Si^is  being  piuified  by  a  figure  now  half  destroyed.  — 
XX***  Dynasty. 

611.  —  The  debris  of  one  of  the  derestories  of  sand- 
stone by  means  of  which  the  hadis  of  Medinet-Habu  were 
lighted.  The  design  of  it  originaffly  shewed  the  ka-name  of 
Rameses  III,  between  two  falcons  with  outstretched  wings 
and  two  kneding  figures ,  but  onlv  about  the  half  remains. 
—  XX*^  Dynasty. 

The  two  colossal  heads  (n**  6 13-61 3)  of  red  granite, 
on  either  side  of  the  door,  bdonged  to  statues  of  Rameses  II, 
now  destroyed.  They  were  found  by  M.  de  Morgan  in 
1890 ,  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Phtah  at  Mit-Rabineh. 
The  other  fragments  of  statues  have  been  set  up  in  front 
of  the  pedestals.  The  one  on  the  south  side  is  an  upright 
figure  of  Amon  in  black  granite  (n**  616);  the  top  of  the 
headdress  and  the  feet  are  wanting.  On  the  north  is  an 
upright  figure  of  the  scribe  Amendthes  (n**  61 5),  also  in 
black  granite  and  a  good  piece  of  XIX"*  Dynasty  work. 

On  the  pilaster  between  Room  R  and  Room  S  is  a  superb 
head,  from  a  colossus  of  Rameses  II  (n**  616),  found  in 
the  Luxor  temple.  Against  its  pedestal  is  : 

617.  White  Limestone.  —  Height  i  m.  62  cent., 
breadth  o  m.  55  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

Fragment  of  a  pillar  from  the  tomb  of  Nefer6thes,  son 

ti 
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of  Hulya.  On  Ihe  anterior  surface  is  a  didu  |  surmounted  by 
a  Hathor  capital  of  good  workmanship :  two  (fiVfu-signs  with 
feathers  and  a  human  headed-falcon  above  ornamented  the 
sides.  —  XIX**"  Dynasty. 


East  Side. 

Only  objects  of  secondary  importance  are  here,  but 
among  them  we  may  notice  the  side  of  a  throne  (n*  618) 
with  the  leg  of  a  colosssd  statue  found  at  Bubastis;  it  is 

I)robably  of  the  XIP*"  Dynasty,  but  has  been  usurped  at 
east  twice,  —  by  Rameses  and  by  Osorkon  II.  In  the  centre 
of  Room  R  are  two  anthropoid  sarcophagi  (n"  619,  620) 
of  the  XIX*  Dynasty  in  limestone  and  red  sandstone,  and 
two  arms  belonging  to  a  red  granite  colossus  of  Rameses  II 
(n'  621)  discovered  in  the  temple  at  Luxor  in  1893. 

In  the  doorway,  we  have  raised  the  remains  of  a  door 
in  sandstone,  which  was  found  in  1902-1903  at  Medinet- 
Habu,  by  the  sebakh-dig^ers ,  and  which  belonged  to  a 
palace  of  Rameses  III.  The  scenes  and  inscriptions  were 
not  carved  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  they  were  made  up 
of  pieces  of  coloured  enamel  imbedded  in  the  stone.  Paii 
of  those  pieces  were  recovered  with  the  jambs  of  the  stones 
and  are  kept  on  the  first  floor.  We  are  making  coloured 
plaster  facsimiles  of  them  to  be  put  in  the  places  where 
the  originals  were,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  the  general 
aspect  of  the  monument. 


ROOM  S. 

We  have  here  the  remaining  objects  of  the  Ramesside 
period,  but  broken  and  without  artistic  value;  merely 
repetitions  of  stelae  and  of  statues,  equally  commonplace  in 
subject  and  in  style.  One  piece,  notwithstanding,  does 
exhibit  some  originality  (n°  63o).  It  is  a  much  damaged 
group  in  the  window  recess,  which  shews  us  a  group  of 
statues  and  emblems  forming  the  component  signs  in  the 
cartouche  of  Rameses  II.  The  two  sarcophagus  lids 
(n"  63 1,  639)  in  red  granite  which  flank  this  group  on 
the  right  and  left,  are  of  such  rude  execution  that  we 
should  be  disposed  to  date  them  to  a  more  barbarous  age, 
if  the  names  did  not  shew  them  to  be  Ramesside.  Another 
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groap  in  red  granite  (n**  633),  set  up  against  the  pilaster 
between  Room  S  and  Room  R ,  reproduces  in  heroic  size 
a  scene  often  figured  on  the  temples  of  the  second  Theban 

Criod,  the  Pharaoh  sacrificing  to  Amon  the  captive 
iders  of  the  barbarians;  here  the  Pharaoh  is  Menephtah, 
with  his  son  Setui  at  his  side,  who  aflerwaixls  reigned  as 
Setui  II.  This  monument  is  probably  a  memorial  of  the  great 
victory  over  the  Libyans  m  the  V**"  year.  —  XIX*"*  Dyn- 
asty. 

On  the  floor  is  a  fine  balustrade  or  well-coping  in  red 
granite  (n**  63&),  brought  from  Raiiana  in  1881,  sdong 
with  the  two  uprights  which  stand  in  the  east  doorway  of 
Room  P  (cf.  p.  io5,  n"  538-539).  It  has  the  name  of 
Setui  I'*,  and,  like  them,  it  comes  from  the  temple  of 
Abydos.  —  XIX^  Dynasty. 


ROOM  T. 

This  might  well  be  called  the  Room  of  Naoi ,  from  the 
number  of  such  monuments  which  it  contains.  At  all 
times ,  the  naos  or  tabernacle  in  which  the  divine  emblems , 
living  or  inanimate,  were  housed,  formed  an  integral  part 
of  tne  temple  furniture;  but,  during  the  Theban  period,  it 
was  generally  made  of  wood,  or,  if  it  was  of  stone,  it  was 
oidy  of  small  dimensions.  During  the  Saitic  Dynasty, 
however,  it  was  more  often  made  of  hard  stone,  granite, 
basalt,  sc]iist  or  limestone,  and  of  considerable  size.  More 
than  that,  it  was  covered  with  sculptures  representing  the 
forms  of  the  local  deity  with  the  gods  associated  in  his 
worship,  and  the  genii  attached  to  his  person.  It  became, 
in  fact,  a  sort  of  resum^  of  the  temple  which  contained  it, 
so  that  it  could  replace  the  temple  if  necessary.  I  may  add 
that  it  is  customary  to  look  on  Saitic  art  as  weak  and  effemi- 
nate in  comparison  with  that  of  eariier  times.  Rut  a  glance 
at  these  shrines  will  suffice  to  shew  us  that  the  artists  of  this 
period  were  no  more  afraid  of  working  large  masses  than 
were  their  predecessors :  only,  instead  of  covering  them  with 
widely  spaced  bas-reliefs,  they  clothed  them  with  a  wealth 
of  detail ,  with  little  scenes  full  of  figures ,  and  with  in- 
scriptions carved  in  the  stone  with  marvellous  skill  and 
patience. 
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640.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  i  m.  85  cent., 
length  9  m.  lo  cent.,  hreadth  i  m.  85  cent.  — 
Saji  el  Hineh. 

The  remains  of  a  monolithic  chapel  with  the  name  of 
Nectanebo  11.  This  admirabie  piece,  which  was  complete 
thirty  five  years  ago,  was  broken  by  the  proprietor  of 
some  neighbouring  land  about  1877,  and  part  of  the  debris 
was  built  into  the  masonry  of  a  bridge.  The  Jai^est  frag- 
ments were  brought  to  the  Museum  in  1881-1889,  and 
the  remainder  after  Naville*s  excavations  in  i883  by 
him  and  by  the  agents  of  the  Department;  we  may  still 
hope  eventually  to  discover  most  of  the  missing  parts.  The 
monument  was  dedicated  to  the  gods  of  the  Arabian  nome 
and  is  valuable  for  the  quantity  of  mythologic  data  with 
which  it  furnishes  us.  —  XXX**"  Dynasty. 

Behind  this  naos  and  facing  west,  are  the  remains  of 
a  fine  group  resembling,  both  in  pose  and  in  character, 
the  group  of  Psammetichus  and  the  Hathor  cow  which 
will  be  seen  upstairs  in  the  north  Hall  (n*  loao)  : 


641.  Schist.  —  Height  o  m.  98  cent.,  length 
1  m.  3o  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

This  Hathor  cow,  in  walking  pose,  stretches  her  head 
(now  missing)  over  the  statue,  which  has  likewise  per- 
ished, of  a  certain  Petesomtous  whom  she  thus  places 
under  her  protection.  The  modelhng  of  the  body  is 
excdlent  and  the  movement  very  happily  rendered.  It  is 
the  same  decorative  motive  and  the  same  symbolism  as  in 
the  cow  found  by  Naville  at  Deir-el-Bahari  (see  p.  lal- 
l  99 ,  n*  339).  —  Persian  period. 


North  Side. 

642.  Sandstone,  -r  Height  1  m.  55  cent. ,  breadth 
o  m.  69  cent.,  depth  o  m.  86  cent.  —  Bakliek. 

Naos  with  cartouches  of  king  Apries.  The  god  Thoth, 
patron  of  the  locality,  is  represented  in  all  his  forms,  as 
wdl  as  the   divinities  of  the  Osiride  cyde  who  were 
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associated  with  him.  The  sistrum  of  Hathor,  at  the  back  of 
the  niche ,  shews  us  that  she  was  worshipped  in  that  city  as 
the  sister  deity  of  Thoth.  —  XXVP  Dynasty. 


672.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  i  m.  lo  cent.  — 
Kamak-cachette ,  190/1. 

This  very  fine  statue  represents  Horus ,  grandson  of  the 
Nibnoulirou  whose  statue  is  described  below  under  n"  678 ; 
it  bears  the  cartouches  of  the  king  Petubastis  under  whom 
Horus  lived.  —  XXHI"*  Dynasty. 

Along  the  wall,  together  with  what  remains  of  the 
tomb  of  Harui  (n*  663), isa  door  lintel  which  is  of  some 
historical  importance  : 


644.  Sandstone.  —  Height  o  m.  5o  cent.,  length 
1  m.  4o  cent.  —  Kamak. 

It  comes  from  one  of  the  numerous  chapels  which 
were  built  in  the  town  of  Karnak,  from  the  vin^^  to  the 
VI*''  century  B.  C. ,  by  the  priestesses  of  Amon  who 
exercised  hereditary  sovereignty  over  Thebes,  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Saitic  Pharaohs.  When 
the  office  of  high-priest  was  abolished,  they  succeeded  the 
msle  line  in  die  government  of  the  Theban  province, 
but  their  power  was  only  nominal;  there  seems  always 
to  have  been  a  highly-placed  male  functionary  at  their  side, 
who  exercised  authority  in  their  name,  and  may  have 
been  associated  with  the  priestess  as  a  husband,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  ministers  of  state  were  with  the  Queen 
of  Madagascar  before  the  French  occupation  of  the  island. 
Here  three  of  these  priestesses ,  on  the  left  Amenertais  and 
Shapenuapit  II ,  and  on  the  right  Nitocris ,  and  probably 
Shapenuaptt  followed  by  the  regent  Peteharrisni ,  are  in 
adoration  before  Amon  and  Maut  on  the  one  side,  and 
Amon  and  Khonsu  on  the  other.  Nitocris  is  a  daughter  of 
Psammetichus  V\  and  there  is  an  account  of  her  in  the 
stela  found  by  Legrain  at  Karnak  (see  p.  177,  n"  678); 
she  was  adopted  by  Shapenuapit  II ,  and  thus  entered  into 
the  Theban  family.  —  XXVP''  Dynasty. 
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645.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  i  m.  85  cent., 
breadth  i  m,  i6  cent.  —  Cairo. 

Stela  found  in  1870,  in  the  foundations  of  a  small 
room  in  the  mosque  of  Sheikhun  at  Cairo,  by  Mohjsmmed 
Effendi  Kourchid  who  was  at  that  time  chief  surveillant 
of  the  Museum.  It  is  dated  in  the  VII^  year  of  Alexander  II, 
son  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  dedicated  by  Ptolemy 
son  of  Lagos,  who  as  yet  only  assumed  the  tide  of  Satrap 
of  Egypt.  Ptolemy  was  dready  very  powerful.  He  had 
chosen  as  his  residence  the  fortress  of  Alexander  P*  on  the 
shore  of  Mediterranean ,  that  is  to  say  Alexandria ,  or  Rakotis 
as  it  had  previously  been  called,  and  there  he  had  setded 
a  large  number  of  Greeks  with  their  horses  and  galleys 
full  of  soldiers.  Having  repaired  to  the  land  of  the  Syrians 
who  waged  war  agamst  him,  he  thrust  himsdf  fwldly 
among  them,  like  a  vulture  swooping  upon  sparrows. 
He  vanquished  them  at  one  blow  and  brought  back  to 
Egypt  their  chiefs,  their  horses,  their  ships  and  all  their 
wealth.  When  he  returned  victorious  from  a  campaign  in 
Marmarica,  as  he  was  holding  festivals  in  honour  of  his 
victory  and  desired  to  please  the  gods  of  Egypt,  one  of  his 
counsellors  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  confirm  to  the 
temple  of  Buto  the  donation  which  the  king  Khabbisha  had 
made  to  the  gods  of  that  city  of  valuable  property  after  their 
temple  had  been  despoiled  by  Xerxes  P*,  king  of  Persia. 
Ptolemy  consented  to  this ,  and  the  stela  ends  with  impre- 
cations on  whomsoever  should  attempt  to  renew  the  spolia- 
tion. —  Ptolemaic  period. 

The  block  of  red  granite  (n**  668),  on  which  thisstda 
is  placed,  chronicles  a  donation  made  to  the  temple  of 
Abydos  by  Sheshonq  l'\  before  he  had  become  king,  to 
perpetuate  the  worship  of  his  ancestors.  It  is  a  document 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  history  of  the  latest 
times  of  the  XXI"  Dynasty. 

647.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  1  m.  28  cent., 
breadth  1  m.  10  cent.  —  Esneh. 

Naos  on  which  only  the  banner-name  of  the  Ethiopian 
king  Sabakon  is  preserved ;  the  cartouches  are  obliterated. 
It  comes  from  a  temple  at  Esneh  of  eariier  date  than  the 
existing  one.  —  XXV*^  Dynasty. 
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The  squatting  stutue  (n''  6&8)  in  firont  of  this  naos  is 
the  portrait  of  a  prince  Uahibii,  who  also  erected  the 
statue  piacedinfrontof  the  naos n'^SSo  (cf.p.  168,  n'^GSi). 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Eastern  pillar  and  the  East  side 
of  the  middle  pillar,  are  to  be  seen  some  bas-rdieEs  of  the 
Saitic  times  : 


654.  White  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  3o  cent* 
—  Mit-Rahineh. 

Charming  bas-reliefs  from  a  ruined  tomb  of  the  Persian 
period;  in  Greek  times  they  had  been  used  at  Memphis  as 
building  material,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  way  one  of  them 
has  been  planed  on  the  border.  Mariette  discovered  them  in 
the  ruins  of  a  house  at  Memphis.  On  three  of  these  we  see 
the  scribe  Psammetichus  Nefersimu,  sealed,  inspecting  and 
Festering  the  tribute  from  his  funerary  estates,  on  the 
fourth  is  the  manufacture  of  his  tomb  furniture;  others  will 
be  noticed  further  on  (cf.  p.  178,  n°  65&a).  These  blocks 
are  perhaps  the  most  delicate  and  refined  specimens  of 
Saitic  art;  the  handling  lacks  vigour  somewhat,  but  this 
slight  defect  is  compensated  for  by  a  grace  and  d^ance 
worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  Egyptian  sculpture.  — 
XXX*^  Dynasty. 

646.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  43  cent., 
breadth  1  metre.  —  BubasUs, 

Fragment  of  a  fine  bas-relief,  shewing  us  Nectanebo  I'^ 
kneding  in  adoration  before  his  own  cartouches.  He  is 
accompanied  by  his  Ka  or  double,  which  is  represented  in 
a  rather  unusual  manner,  by  a  human  figure  bearing  the 
Horus  falcon  on  his  head  and  standing  between  the  arms  of 
the  tj  sign ,  which  itself  is  supported  by  the  battle  sign  1^ » 
It  is  seldom  that  the  special  nature  of  the  double  is  indicated 
so  clearly.  —  XXX"*  Dynasty. 

The  naos  set  up  against  the  central  pillar  was  found  at 
Tuna,  the  Upper  Tanis  of  Graeco-Roman  geographers.  It  was 
dedicated  by  the  Pharaoh  Apries  to  Thoth  of  Hermopolis.  It 
is  a  beautiful  block  of  red  granite,  carved  and  polished  with 
remarkable  excdlence.  For  us,  it  is  the  more  interesting. 
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in  that  the  district  from  which  it  comes  has  been  hitherto 
very  poor  in  monuments  of  the  Saitic  period ;  this ,  however, 
proves  to  us  that  the  large  towns  of  that  part  of  Middle 
Egypt  possessed  even  down  to  that  date  expert  sculptors 
and  carvers  in  stone.  —  XXVP  Dynasty. 


On  the  west  side  of  the  middle  pillar,  and  the  east  side 
of  the  western,  are  to  be  seen  more  Saitic  reliefs  of  the 
same  type  as  the  bas-rdiefs  descrived  above  under  n'  65/i 

(see  p.  167). 

650.  Green  Basalt.  —  Height  fk  m.  &o  cent., 
breadth  o  m.  9/1  cent.  —  Koufu 

This  fine  naos  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Necta- 
nebo  11.  It  was  discovered  in  the  sebakh  in  the  ruins  of 
Coptos,  by  Carter  in  190^,  and  brought  to  the  Museum 
m  1905.  —  XXX*^  Dynasty. 

The  black  granite  statue  (n"  65 1)  in  front  of  the  base  of 
this  naos,  in  an  attitude  jf  fi^equent  in  the  Saitic  period, 
comes  from  Sais  and  bdonged  to  a  prince  of  that  city, 
Uahibrl,  son  of  PefAnlt,  whose  statue  (n"  648)  we  have 
also  seen  beside  the  base  of  the  naos  n"  647  (cf.  p.  167). 


652.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  2  m.  65  cent., 
breadth  1  m.  2  5  cent.  —  Kamak. 

Stela  found  by  L^ain ,  in  the  pavement  of  the  great 
court,  before  the  temple  of  Setul  IL  Above,  Auarati,  a 
high-priest  of  Amon,  is  in  adoration  before  the  gods  of 
Thebes ;  a  decree  of  Amon  fills  the  lower  part  of  the  stela. 
Auarati,  when  a  youth,  in  the  X'**  year  of  his  father 
Osorkon  II ,  had  acquired  in  the  Siout  district  a  large  rurd 
estate,  consisting  of  cultivated  land,  plantations  of  trees, 
slaves,  etc.  The  inventory  of  this  property  is  drawn  up 
with  the  value  of  each  lot  bought  from  different  proprietor , 
and  all  the  requisite  formalities  of  r^stration  have  been 
fulfilled,  for  the  lands  belonging  to  the  crown  as  wdl  as 
for  those  allotted  to  the  temple  of  Amon.  After  having  thus 
established  his  title  of  ownership ,  Auarati ,  by  a  declaration , 
makes  over  the  estates  to  his  brother-in-law  the  prophet  of 
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Amon  aad  his  heirs.  The  seven  last  lines  consist  of  curses 
inYG)[ed  by  Amon  on  any  one  who  should  raise  difficulties 
for  the  new  proprielor.  —  XXIP*  Dynasty. 

The  red  sandstone  statue  (n*  653)  of  a  certain  Uahibrt, 
prince  and  high-priest  of  Neit  at  Sais,  occupies  the  north- 
east comer.  The  head  has  unluckily  disappeared ,  hut  he 
may  have  been  the  Uahibr!  whose  two  statues  we  have 
noticed  above  (cf.  p.  167  and  168,  n"  6/18  and  65i).  He 
is  kneding  and  holds  a  naos  with  a  pyramidion  on  the  top 
like  several  others  of  the  naoi  in  this  hall.  The  front  of 
the  naos  is  covered  with  a  very  interesting  architectural 
design ,  shewing  us  how  the  naoi  were  sometimes  closed. 
They  had  not  always  a  simple  wooden  door,  but  occasionally 
some  of  them  were  decorated  in  the  grandiose  style  of  the 
fa^de  of  a  pylon ,  or  of  a  tomb  as  here ,  where  the  naos  was 
destined  for  an  Osiris  figure.  —  Saitic  period. 

655.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  1  m.  98  cent., 
depth  o  m.  90  cent. ,  breadth  o  m.  96  cent.  —  Cairo. 

Naos  dedicated  by  Nectanebo  P*.  It  was  found  in  Cairo, 
but  must  certainly  come  from  Bubastis ,  as  the  inscriptions 
make  mention  of  the  goddess  Bastit  and  of  Harshafttu  in 
Bubastis.  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  monuments  which 
were  brought  to  Cairo  about  the  time  of  the  Eyoubites 
and  the  Mameluk  Sultans ,  to  be  used  as  foundation  blocks , 
or  for  the  threshold  of  mosques  or  private  houses.  — 
XXX*"*  Dynasty. 

Most  of  the  statues  found  in  the  favissa  at  Karnak 
belonging  to  the  Saitic,  Tanite  and  Bnbastite  Dynasties, 
a  third  at  least  of  the  whole  find,  have  been  exposeid  in  this 
room.  As  they  are  of  small  weight  and  dimensions  and 
could  not  be  left  very  well  at  the  mercy  of  our  native 
visitors,  I  have  had  four  big  g^ass  cases  made,  in  and  upon 
which  they  have  been  arranged  by  i-ows.  The  universal 
sameness  of  the  pose  —  a  squatting  attitude  which  gives 
to  each  personage  the  aspect  of  an  irregular  bundle  with 
a  human  head  at  the  top ,  —  and  the  unifonnity  of  the  stones 
employed  by  the  sculptors ,  —  a  black  granite  or  schist  in 
mo^t  cases ,  —  prevent  them  from  being  fairly  appreciated 
by  tourists   who  are  not  able  to  read  the  inscriptions 
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engraved  on  them.  Some  of  them  are  neverthdess  real 
works  of  art  which  are  worth  of  the  great  Theban  school 
which  produced  them. 


Case  A. 

The  most  interesting  pieces  in  Case  A ,  those  at  least 
which  come  from  ihefavissa,  ^re  : 

672  a.  Black  Granite^  —  Height  o  m.  60  cent.  — 
Kamak. 

Fine  group  of  three  personages  sitting,  Asui,  prince  of 
one  of  the  nomes  of  the  Eastern  Delta,  his  whife  Nofiraltu , 
and  their  son  Asykhis  ^^  ^^  ^4,  who  was  a  priest  and 
a  prince  in  the  same  nome  as  his  father.  —  Persian  times. 


672  b.  Schist.  —  Height  o  m.  68  cent.  —  Kamak. 

One  of  the  statuettes  which  were  consecrated  by  the 
Pallacid  of  Amon  Onkhnasnofiribri,  when  she  was  raised 
to  the  throne  in  Thebes  under  Apries.  Her  two  cartouches 
are  the  divine  Wife  Huk-nofiroU'inai'Mout,  the  divine 
Worshipper  Onkhnasnofiribri  —  XXVP''  Dynasty. 

672  c.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  56  cent. 
—  Kamak, 

Statue  dedicated  to  the  priest  Heriusnaf,  son  of  Irufrut, 
and  Nsiharphr^,  by  his  son  Iruirui,  who  was  made  tr  chief 
of  the  works  in  the  temple  of  Amon,  by  the  choice  of  his 
fellow-citizens ».  —  Persian  time. 


672  d.  Schist.  —  Height  0  m.  i5  cent.  —  Kamak. 

Very  fine  statuette  of  the  Chief  of  the  royal  workshops 
of  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths,  Psammetik-si-neit,  son  of 
Zadphtahefdnukhu.  —  XXVP''  Dynasty. 
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672  e.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  56  cent. 
—  Kamak. 

Statue  of  Khnnmiabri,  son  of  Sminis.  —  Early  Persian 
times. 


672/.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  97  cent.  — 
Kamak. 

Squatting  statuette  of  Nsipkashuili,  who  lived  under 
Apries.  —  XXVI*''  Dynasty. 

Some  of  the  monuments  in  this  case  do  not  proceed 
firom  the  Ksmakfavissa,  but  they  were  found  in  Memphis , 
and  a  comparison  between  them  and  the  rest  will  show  the 
characters  which  divide  the  Theban  from  the  Memphitic 
schools  of  sculpture. 

SauA  Side. 

The  first  naos  (n°  687)  we  come  to  here,  starting  from 
the  south  side  of  Case  A,  is  of  schist,  with  the  name  of 
Nectanebo  I'*  (height  3  m.  65  cent.).  It  is  unfinished  and 
the  dedicatory  inscription  has  only  been  carved  on  tbe  front 
and  on  the  left  side.  From  it  we  learn  that  it  was  dedicated 
to  Anhuri-Shu,  son  of  R^,  lord  of  Sebennytos,  and  to  his 
wife  Mahit,  and  that  it  had  been  placed  in  the  temple  of 
Sebennytos.  It  was  found  in  the  foundations  of  a  house  in 
Cairo.  The  sandstone  falcon  (n*  658)  does  not  belong  to  it , 
but  has  been  put  there  to  shew  the  sort  of  emblem  which 
the  priests  used  to  enclose  in  the  shrines  of  the  temples.  — 
XXX*"*  Dynasty. 


Case  B. 

In  the  central  part  of  this  case  one  of  the  best  Saitic 
bas-reliefs  has  been  exposed  : 

660.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  U6  cent.,  length 
1  m.  io  cent.  —  Heliopolis. 

This  bas-relief,  like  the  preceding ,  belongs  to  a  tomb 
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adorned  with  su^h  scenes  as  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in 
mastabas  of  the  old  Memphite  Empire.  The  owner  Patenefi, 
comfortably  seated  in  his  armchair,  receives  offerings  of 
ppyrus  and  cattle  on  the  left  side;  to  the  right  he  is  in  a 
boat,  and  is  going  into  the  rushes  to  fish  or  catch  water- 
fowls. The  work  is  very  good,  but  not  so  fine  as  that  on  the 
rdie£s  of  Psammetichus  Nefersimu.  —  XXVI*  Dynasty. 

The  statues  which  surround  it  were  found  by  Legrain  in 
ihefaoma  at  Karnak  : 


612  g.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  70  cent.  — 
Karnak, 

Statue  of  Petamonnebnsitaui,  son  of  Horus.  The  pose  is 
uncommon :  the  man  is  half  squatting  on  the  ground ,  with 
one  1^  down  and  the  other  raised.  —  XXVI*^  Dynasty. 

672  A.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  85  cent.  — 
Karnak, 

A  prophet  of  Amon,  Sheshonk  by  name,  wrapped  in 
a  close-fitting  mantle  :  the  dress  and  the  racial  type  point 
to  a  Libyan.  —  XXII"*  Dynasty. 

672  i.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  85  cent.  — 
Karnak. 

Statue  dedicated  by  the  prince,  prophet  of  Amon  and 
of  Montu,  lordx)fTheDes,  scribe  of  the  records  of  Pharaoh 
Harui,  to  his  wife  Shabunesoptit,  daughtei*  of  the  first 
prophet  of  Amon,  Nimrod,  son  of  Osorkon.  The  figures 
of  the  local  gods,  Harsaphes  of  Heracleopolis,  Crisis,  Isis 
and  Nephthys  of  Anruluf  are  engraved  on  her  dress  :  their 
presence  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Wimrod  was 
prince  of  Heracleopolis.  —  XXII""*  Dynasty. 

672/.  Limestone.  —  Heigkt  o  m.  Uo  cent.  — 
Karnak, 

Statuette   of  Zadukhonsuef6nukhu   who  lived  under 
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OsorkoQ  and  Takel6ti  II  :  the  emblem  of  Hathor  hangs 
on  his  breast.  The  text  gives  the  genealogy  of  the  per- 
sonage as  for  back  as  sixteen  generations  before  his  time. 
—  XXII-'  Dynasty. 

672  fc.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  35  cent.  — 
KamaL 

Statuette  of  Zadubastitef6nukhu,  who  lived  under  a  king 
Ousirmart  Osorkon ,  who  may  be  different  from  Osorkon  IL 
The  text  gives  the  genedogy  of  his  family  for  fifteen 
generations.  —  XXII"**  or  XXIII'*  Dynasty. 

672 1.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  &5  cent.  — 
Kamak. 

Curious  statue  of  a  certain  Irigadiganen ,  who ,  judging 
from  his  name ,  may  have  been  an  Ethiopian.  —  XXIlP*  or 
XXV"  Dynasty. 

672  m.  Green  Basalt.  —  Height  o  m.  86  cent.  — 
Kamak, 

Kneeling  statuette  of  Zakhonsuef6nukhu.  —  Persian 
times. 


672  n.  Red  Sandstone.  —  Height  o  m.  6o  cent.  — 
Kamak. 

Statuette  of  the  first  prophet  of  Amon  Harmakhis,  son 
of  the  Ethiopian  king  Sabakon;  he  lived  under  Taharku 
and  Tantamanu.  —  XXV*^  Dynasty. 

661.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  i  m.  go  cent. 

This  stela,  the  inscription  on  which  is  extremely  difficult 
to  read,  has  oidy  recently  been  brought  to  light  by 
Daressy.  It  is  dated  in  the  first  year  of  Amasis  and  gives 
us  an  account,  firom  the  Egyptian  side,  of  events  which 
we  only  knew  previously  from  the  Greek  versions  of 
Herodotus  and  Diodoms  Siculus.  The  king  relates  his  own 
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tale  of  how  he  took  ap  arms  against  Apries,  the  victories 
he  gained  over  him,  and  his  enthronement  as  l^itimate 
monarch  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  —  XXVI*''  Dynasty. 

662.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  a  m.  lo  cent.  — 
Kom  Gayef. 

This  superb  and  admirably  finished  stela  was  found  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Naucratis,  by  His  Highness  Prince 
Hussein  Kamd,  who  graciously  presented  it  to  the  Museum 
in  1899.  It  is  dated  in  the  first  year  of  Nectanebo  II,  and 
celebrates  the  gifts  and  privileges  which  this  king  bestowed 
on  the  goddess  Neit,  namely  :  a  tenth  of  the  gold,  silver, 
plain  and  polished  woods,  and  of  all  other  merchandise 
coming  from  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  which  entered  Egypt 
by  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile  and  paid  there  the 
prescribed  custom  duties,  together  with  a  tenth  of  the 
gold,  silver  and  merchandise  stored  in  the  town  of 
Pamaraiti,  surnamed  Naucratis.  This  stela  not  only  gives 
us  valuable  information  as  to  Ihe  system  of  seaport  dues 
in  Egypt,  but  also  we  find  that  the  Egyptian  name  of 
Naucratis  was  Pamarafti ,  and  we  have  the  name 
Naucrats  transcribed  in  hieroglyphs  for  the  first  time.  — 
XXX*^  Dynasty. 


667.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  1  m.  28  cent., 
breadth  o  m.  68  cent.  —  Tell-^l-Maskhuta. 

This  stela,  which  comes  from  excavations  of  Naville, 
was  erected  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  commemoration  of 
works  undertaken  by  him  down  the  Red  Sea  coasts,  and 
of  expeditions  which  he  sent  out  on  that  sea ,  to  open  up 
the  trade  of  Egypt  with  southern  Arabia  and  with  the 
countries  of  elephants  and  spices.  —  Ptolemaic  period. 

663.  Fine-grained  Granite,  red  variegated  with 
black.  —  Side  of  the  base  o  m.  62  cent. 

Base  of  pillar  shaped  like  a  bell.  The  inscription  on  the 

Plinth  appears  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  monument.  — 
ersian  period. 
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664.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  i  m.  85  cent., 
breadth  o  m.  74  cent. 

Basin  or  altar  in  the  form  of  a  cartouche  to  contain 
liquids,  oil,  water  or  wine.  —  Saitic  period. 

666.  Siliceous  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  ^17  c, 
breadth  o  m.  78  c,  thickness  o  m.  36  c.  —  Mendes, 

Stela  found  by  E.  Brugsch  Bey  at  Tmal  el-Amdid.  It 
contains  a  decree  of  Ptolemy  II  in  honour  of  the  ram  of 
Mendes  and  of  a  deified  daughter  of  the  king.  Some 
fragments ,  which  were  wanting  on  both  side ,  were  i*ecovered 
a  few  years  ago.  —  Ptolemaic  period. 

665.  Basalt.  —  Height  o  m.  65  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

Statue  of  Osiris  dedicated  by  Haro ,  sumamed  Nofiriabri- 
nofir  who  had  the  tide  of  foster-father  of  the  Pharaoh 
Psanunetichus  II.  The  work  is  good  :  the  head  has  disap- 
peared. The  sculptor  has  sought  to  render  the  position  of 
the  legs  under  the  drapery;  Ihey  are  indicated  in  the 
modelling  in  a  striking  manner.  —  XXVP**  Dynasty. 


Case  C. 

654  a.  Limestone.  —  Length  1  m.  3o  cent. ,  height 
o  m.  3o  cent.  —  Heliopolis. 


*mf:-:\^^^f^t 


^  -L^  ^J'lA^rfrtfliii-^l  H  n 
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''"md    rf„ 


J^i^^ 


Fig.  a 5.  —  Registering  the  necklaces. 

Bas-relief  (fig.  qS)  fi^om  the  tomb  of  Psammetichus 
Nofirsimu  (see  p.  167,  n"  656)  :  bringing  and  registering 
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of  necklaces  for  the  funerary  outfit  of  the  deceased.  Excellent 
work.  —  XXVP''  Dynasty. 

672  0.  Black  Basalt.  —  Height  o  m.  8o  cent. — 
Kamtde. 

Statue  of  the  prince  Nsipkashutli ,  prophet  of  Amon, 
chief  of  dl  the  prophets,  chief  of  the  Southern  Country. 
Good  style  of  the  XXIP**  Dynasty. 


672  p.  Alabaster.  — Height  o  m.  55  cent.  — 
Kamak, 

Nsiamenophis  is  kneding,  with  a  naos  on  which  the 
ram's  head  of  Amon  is  laid.  The  royal  protocol  of  Osorkon  II 
is  engraved  on  the  leopard's  skin  which  is  thrown  across 
his  left  shoulder.  —  XXII"*  Dynasty. 


672  q.  Red  Sandstone.  —  Height  o  m.  5o  cent.  — 
Kiamak, 

Horsi^is,  brother  of  Mantumhatt,  prince  of  Thebes 
(see  p.  i84,  n"  688),  kneeling  and  holding  a  rectangular 
box  in  which  there  is  a  figure  of  Osiris.  —  XXV*"*  Dynasty. 


672  r.  Sandstone.  — Height  o  m.  Ai  cent.  — 
Kamak. 

Stela  on  which  the  sale  of  a  field  is  recorded,  with 
indications  relative  to  the  limits  and  to  the  price  given. 
The  stela  is  dated  in  the  VHP''  year  of  Tantamanu,  being 
the  highest  date  which  has  been  found  of  this  Pharaoh  in 
Thebes.  —  XXVP''  Dynasty. 


672  8.  Sandstone.  —  Height  o  m.  3g  cent.  — 
Kamak. 

A  monument  unique  of  its  kind  up  to  the  present  time.  It 
is  stated  on  it  that  in  the  yeai*  XXV  of  Takeli^tis  II,  Osorkon 
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being  first  prophet  of  Amon,  a  grant  of  thirty-five  acres 
of  cultivated  ground  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  God 
in  the  name  of  the  royal  daughter  Kara^m^.  The  princess 
was  dead  at  that  time,  but  the  scene  which  is  engraved 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  stela  shows  her  in  the  act  of 
-making  her  donation  :  she  has  just  raised  the  lid  of  her 

auare  coffin,  and  coming  out  from  it  to  the  waist,  she 
resses  Amon  with  extended  arm.  —  XXII"**  Dynasty. 

672 1  Limestone.  —  Length  i  m.  fi8  cent. ,  height 
o  m.  2g  cent.  —  Heliopolis. 

Fragment  of  a  third  bas-relief  from  the  tomb  of  Pate- 
nefi.  The  deceased  is  hunting  in  the  marshes  :  one  of  his 
servants  has  thrown  himself  in  the  water  and  has  caught 
a  duck  by  ihe  legs.  —  Saitic  times. 

The  last  naos  (n**  669),  on  the  southern  pillar,  next  to 
Case  D ,  comes  from  Memphis  and  was  erected  by  Amasis 
in  honour  of  the  god  Phtah.  The  limestone  falcon  placed 
in  it  does  not  belong  to  the  shrine,  any  more  than  did  the 
falcon  in  the  corresponding  naos  of  Nectanebo  I"  ( cf  .  p.  1 7 1 , 
n"  657-658). 


673.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  1  m.  80  cent., 
length  1  m.  /i5  cent.  —  Kamak. 

This  most  important  monument  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  missing  is  the  deed  of  intronisation  of  princess  Nitocris, 
daughter  of  Psammetichus  I**,  as  heir  and  eventual  suc- 
cessor of  the  Pallacid  Shapenuapit.  It  says  how  the  princess 
went  from  Sais  to  Thebes,  how  she  was  received,  there, 
and  what  dowry  was  constituted  to  her.  —  XX VI^  Dynasty. 

Case  D. 

It  has  a  few  objects  from  Memphis  and  the  Delta,  for 
instance  the  statue  n°  78^  (Limestone,  height  0  m.  4i  c.) 
carrying  a  naos,  with  the  hands  and  face  gilded,  as  also 
the  image  of  Osiris  in  the  naos.  The  other  monuments  were 
found  by  Legrain  in  the  Karnak  liiding-place. 
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672  u  Black  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  98  cent.  — 
Kamak, 

Statue  of  an  Ahmasis,  son  of  Smendes,  who  was  a 
priest  of  high  standing  in  the  temple  of  the  Theban  Amon. 
—  Early  Persian  times. 

672  u.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  8&  cent.  — 
Kamak. 

A  good  statuette  of  the  priest  Parudu  :  the  head  is 
careraily  shaven,  and  the  dress  consists  in  a  kind  of  long 
shirt  which  is  tied  high  on  the  chest.  The  statue  has  kept 
the  base  of  limestone  on  which  it  was  raised.  —  Persian 
times. 

672  V.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  43  cent.  — 
Kamak. 

Statuette  of  Hrisu,  bearing  a  naos  :  both  the  face 
of  the  man  and  that  of  the  god  in  the  naos  have  been 
gilt.  —  Persian  times. 

672  w.  Green  Basalt  and  black  Granite.  —  Height 
o  m.  /lo  cent.  —  Kamak. 

A  fine  statuette  of  prince  Mantumhait  (see  p.  18&, 
n**  688)  kneeling  and  holding  a  stela  :  a  large  necklace 
hangs  on  his  breast.  The  socle  on  which  the  statue  is  posed 
is  in  black  granite.  —  XXV*^  Dynasty. 

672  X.  Limestone.  —  Height  0  m.  3 1  cent.  — 
Kamak. 

Statuetie  of  Nsipefshere  :  very  delicate  work  of  early 
Persian  times. 


672  y.  Red  Sandstone.  —  Height  o  m.  98  cent. 
—  Kamak. 

Part  of  a  very  pretty  statue  of  Zadisief6nukhu;  the  rest  of 
ibe  botly  h  still  missing.  —  Persian  times. 


V 
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This  room  contains  some  monmnents  of  the  XXll"**  Dyn- 
asty of  Bubastis  and  some  of  the  XXVP  Dynasty  of  Sais, 
but  has  no  object  of  special  importance. 

The  block  m  the  window  recess  (n°  674)  is  the  upper 
part  of  a  naos  found  at  Bubastis  by  Daressy  and  wiuch 
was  dedicated  by  Osorkon  II.  AH  the  fragments  on  the  west 
wall  belong  to  the  same  Pharaoh. 

West  Side, 

675.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  0  m.  90  cent., 
breadth  1  m.  85  cent.  —  BubeuUs. 

Fragment  of  inscription  relating  to  the  revenues  of  the 
Bubastis  temple :  we  can  see ,  from  the  enormous  amount  of 
gold  and  silver  it  mentions ,  how  very  wealthy  Egypt  still 
must  have  been  in  the  first  half  of  the  XXII"*  Dynasty. 

On  the  middle  of  the  west  wall,  in  the  place  where 
there  was  formerly  a  door  leading  to  Room  T,  a  glass-case 
has  been  raised  to  receive  part  of  the  statues  found  by 
L^ain  in  the  favissa  at  Kamak.  They  are  more  or  less 
of  the  ordinary  type,  and  they  have  little  interest  for  the 
visitor  who  is  not  an  archaeologist.  The  limestone  stda 
n*  675  a  (height  o  m.  60  cent.)  records  how  the  daughter 
of  king  Psammelichus  II  was  sent  by  him  to  Thebes  in  the 
P*  year  of  his  reign,  there  to  be  adopted  by  the  old 
Pallacid  Nitocris,  daughter  of  Psammetichus  V\  and  how, 
in  the  third  year  of  Apries,  on  the  death  of  her  adopted 
mother,  she  became  the  Pallacid  in  her  place  and  the  lady 
of  Thebes.  —  XXVI*  Dynasty. 

On  each  side  of  this  g^ass  case  there  are  two  statues , 
the  more  important  being  that  on  the  north  side  : 

676.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  1  m.  39  cent.  — 
MH-Rahmeh. 

Only  the  trunk  and  legs  remain,  but  we  read  on  the 
base  the  names  of  the  two  Ethiopian  Pharaohs  Shabitku 
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(Shabatoka)  and  Taharku.  It  was  found  in  the  palmgroves 
a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  great  statue  of  Rameses  II.  — 
XXV'"  Dynasty. 

The  three  most  important  objects  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  this  room  are  in  the  cenlre  : 


677.  Black  Basalt.  —  Length  i  m.  60  cent.  — 
Tett-  Tmai. 

Rroken  lid  belonging  to  the  sarcophagus  of  one  of  the 
sacred  rams  of  Mendes;  discovered  by  tmi\e  Brugsch  Bey 
in  1870,  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  —  Ptolemaic 
period. 

To  the  south  of  this  sarcophagus  is  the  bed  of  black 
granite  (n"  678)  found  by  M.  Am^lineau  in  1897,  in  one 
of  the  archaic  tombs  of  Omm-el-Gaab.  The  mummy  of 
Osiris  lies  on  it  stretched  out  at  length,  his  hands  freed 
from  the  wrappings  and  grasping  the  sacred  emblems, 
and  his  head  crowned  with  the  white  crown.  The  god  has 
newly  awakened  :  Isis,  who  has  conceived  by  him,  is  here 
represented  by  a  falcon  placed  on  the  middle  of  his  body, 
while  the  four  falcons,  children  of  Horus,  watch  at  his 
head  and  feet.  Some  fragments  of  the  falcons  were  found 
by  Petrie  in  1900  and  have  been  put  in  place;  other 
pieces  are  still  missing.  A  royal  inscription  on  the  side  of 
the  bed  contained  the  name  of  the  Pharaoh  who  dedicated 
the  monument,  but  it  has  been  carefully  chisdled  out  and 
is  quite  undecipherable;  some,  like  Daressy,  take  it  to 
be  a  Pharaoh  of  the  XIIP''  Dynasty,  others  agree  with  Grpff 
in  believing  it  to  be  one  of  the  last  of  the  Saitic  Kings 
perhaps  Nectanebo  P*,  and  so  far,  this  hypothesis  seems  to  me 
the  more  likely.  With  the  lapse  of  time,  one  of  the  Thinite 
tombs  in  the  Abydos  cemetery,  such  a  one  probably  as  that 
of  king  Ouenephes  whose  name  might  easily  become  con- 
fused with  one  of  the  usual  names  of  Osiiis ,  had  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  actual  tomb  of  Osiris  and  so  had 
become  a  holy  place  of  considerable  repute.  A  monument 
in  the  Louvre  informs  us  that  this  Alkhai,  to  employ  the 
Egyptian  word,  was  restored  during  the  Saitic  period, 
and  the  bed  discovered  by  M.  Amelineau  may  date  from 
this  restoration. 
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Centre  of  the  Room. 

679.  Pink  Granite.  —  Length  i  m.  55  cent. ,  width 
o  m.  8o  cent.,  height  o  m.  83  cent.  —  Coptos,  1908. 

This  fine  coffin,  which  is,  unfortunately,  in  very  bad 
condition,  bears  the  cartouches  of  the  High-priest  of  Amon 
and  king  Harsi^sis.  Its  inscriptions  express  the  ceremonies, 
stiii  but  ill  understood,  which  were  performed  in  the 
temple  of  Osiris ,  and  which  seem  to  have  been  connected 
wilh  the  funeral  and  resurrection  of  the  god,  consequently 
of  those  of  the  deceased  king  as  identified  with  the  god. 
—  XXII-'*  Dynasty. 


Alabaster.  —  Height  o  m.   7/1  cent.   — 
Karnak'Cachette ,  190  4. 

Nakhuitefinuti,  who  lived  under  the  simultaneous  reigns 
of  Osorkon  II  and  of  the  High-priest  Harsi^sis  at  Thebes , 
is  represented  as  kneeling  in  full  sacerdotal  costum  and 
holding  a  stela  before  him.  The  long  text  which  covers  the 
stela  relates  an  abduction  of  which  the  daughter  of 
Nakhuitefmuli  had  been  a  victim.  —  XX'''  Dynasty. 

681.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  90  cent.  — 
Kamak-cachette ,  1905. 

Pleasing  statuette  of  Shapensopit ,  daughter  of  the  first 
prophet  of  Amon,  Nimaroti,  and  grand  daughter  of  the 
Pharaoh  Osorkon  II.  —  XX**"  Dynasty. 


ROOM  V. 

In  this  room  are  the  rest  of  Ihe  monuments  of  the  Saitic 
period  and  some  of  the  Ptolemaic  period.  Most  of  them  are 
funeral  stelae,  interesting  only  to  the  Egyptologist.  Some 
fragments  of  a  green  breccia  sarcophagus  (n°  682 )  of  Nec- 
tanebo  I"  are  of  very  fine  work ,  but  too  little  remains  to 
give  us  any  idea  of  the  monument  as  it  was  when  complete. 
We  need  only  note,  against  one  of  the  pillars  : 
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683.  Sandstone.  —  Height  i  m.  do  cent.,  breadth 
o  m.  86  cent.,  depth  o  m.  92  cent.  —  Kamak, 

Pieces  of  a  naos  with  cartouches  of  Psammetichus  I",  of 
Shapenuapit  II,  and  of  Nitocris.  It  was  in  the  interior  of  this 
naos  that  the  basalt  statue  of  ThuMs  was  found  which  will 
be  seen  upstairs  in  the  North  Hail  (see  n""  1 01 6).  The  naos 
was  intact  at  the  time  of  discovery,  but  it  was  broken  up 
by  the  feUahin  to  get  the  statue  out.  —  XXVI*  Dynasty. 

684.  Sandstone.  —  Length  1  m.  76  cent. ,  breadth 
o  m.  78  cent.,  height  o  m.  75  cent.  —  Damanhur. 

it,  Brugsch  Bey  having  ascertained  the  existence  of  this 
monument  in  a  private  house  in  Damanhur,  M.  Maspero 
had  it  brought  to  the  Museum  in  i883.  It  belonged  to 
the  king  Psammetichus  II,  according  to  the  inscriptions, 
and  was  hollowed  out  subsequently  into  a  trough.  One 
wonders  whether  it  is  the  pedestal  for  a  monument  or  the 
sarcophagus  of  the  king.  It  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
a  pedestal,  for  if  it  had  been  a  sarcophagus,  the  cavity 
is  so  small  that  it  could  only  have  hdd  the  body  of  a 
youth.  As  we  know,  from  a  passage  in  the  stela  n"  676  a 
(see  p.  1 79) ,  that  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  Psammeti- 
chus II  had  a  daughter  who  was  old  enough  to  be  sent  to 
Thebes  as  the  heiress  of  the  then  officiatiDg  Pallacid,  and 
consequently  that  he  could  not  be  a  youth  when  he  died, 
the  hypothesis  of  the  sarcophagus  must  be  renounced 
^together.  —  XXVI*''  Dynasty. 
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This  room  contains  the  few  Ethiopian  monuments  we 
possess,  those  of  the  Kings  of  Napata  who  conquered 
Egypt  in  the  vni*''  century  before  our  era ,  and  the  three 
greatest  of  whom,  Sabakon,  Shabitku  and  Tahaiku,  com- 
pose the  Ethiopian  Dynasty  of  Manetho ;  and  also  those 
of  the  Kings  of  later  date,  who,  from  the  vin*"*  century 
B.  G.  to  the  ni"*  century  A.  D.,  reigned  over  Ethiopia 
alone,  first  at  Napata  and  afterwards  at  Mero^.  This  is  a 
development  of  Egyptian  ai*t  of  which  but  litUe  is  yet 
known.  At  the  outset,  the  monuments  were  entirely 
Egyptian  in  technique,  in  dress,  in  the  types  represented, 
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in  script  and  in  language,  but,  as  time  drew  on  towards 
onr  era  and  rdations  with  Egypt  became  hostile,  Egyptian 
traditions  died  oat;  the  language  grew  more  and  more 
corrupt  and  finally  was  replaced  by  an  unknown  idiom , 
written  in  characters  of  hieroglyphic  and  demotic  distantly 
derived  from  the  Egyptian  scnpt. 

Centre  of  the  Roatn, 

685.  Alabaster.  —  Height  i  m.  67  cent.  — 
Kamak. 

This  graceful  statue  is  a  portrait  of  aueen  Amenertais, 
daughter  of  kingKashto  and  sister  of  the  Pharaoh  Sabakon. 
It  was ,  perhaps ,  a  little  over-praised  at  the  time  of  discovery, 
and  now  perhaps  is  a  little  over -depreciated.  The  long 
dender  limbs  are  ddicatdy  shaped,  the  head,  on  which 
rests  the  heavy  headdress  of  a  goddess,  has  a  rather  sad 
expression.  It  is  undoubtedly,  in  spite  of  its  faults,  one 
of  the  most  precious  pieces  of  sculpture  in  the  Museum. 
The  pedestal  is  of  grey  granite  with  an  inscription  giving 
the  name  and  tides  of  the  Queen.  The  two  names  which 
have  been  hammered  out  are  those  of  Sabakon  and  Kashto , 
whom  the  Kings  of  the  XXVP"*  Dynasty  looked  on  as 
usurpers.  The  mutilated  statuette  in  black  granite  on  the 
west  wall  bdonged  to  the  same  queen  and  was  dso  of 
excellent  workmanship.  —  XXV*"*  Dynasty. 

Against  each  of  the  four  pillars  have  been  placed  very 
fine  fragments  of  statues.  The  first  of  these,  on  the  south- 
east pillar,  is  a  thorougUy  Egyptian  monument : 

686.  Basalt.  —  Height  1  m.  o5  cent.  —  Medinet* 
Habu. 

Statue  of  Osiris,  discovered  in  189&  and  consecrated  in 
the  name  of  Nitocris,  daughter  of  Psammeiichns  PS  The 
forms  are  somewhat  over-slender  and  elongated,  but  the 
face  has  a  sweetness  that  is  peculiarly  Saitic.  The  statue 
is  not  of  the  ordinary  workmanship  of  Theban  products  of 
this  period :  it  is  certainly  due  to  a  Saite  or  Memphite  artist 
who  came  south  with  the  princess.  —  XXVP  Dynasty. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  grey  granite  statue  (n**  687), 
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which  corresponds  to  this  on  the  south-west  piUar,  is  the 

undoubted  work  of  a  Theban 
artist  (fig.  96).  It  represents 
a  queen  of  the  Ethiopian  pe- 
riod, as  is  seen  by  thedouole 
uraeus  on  the  forehead.  The 
feet  are  missing.  The  handling 
is  rather  broader  than  that  of 
the  Osiris,  and  quite  as  good 
on  the  whole  as  that  of  the 
Amenertais  statue.  We  may 
say  the  same  of  the  statue  of 
Shapenuapit  II,  daughter  of 
Pi6nkhi  (n"  6  9  9 .  Grey  Granite. 
—  Height  1  m.  3o  c.)  which 
was  found  ( 1 90 A )  in  ihe  cache 
at  Karnak.  —  XXV*"  Dynasty. 

The  fine  head  (n**  688)  in 
front  of  the  north-east  pillar 
belonged  to  Mantumhait ,  who 
was  the  counsellor  of  the  The- 
ban princesses  (cf.  p.  i65, 
n°  6UU)  during  the  first  half 
ofthe  vii***  century,  and  who 
administered  for  them  the 
princely  domains  of  Amon. 
He'contrivedto  emerge  unsca- 
thed from  the  perils  threaten- 
ed by  the  hostility  of  Assy- 
rians and  Ethiopians ,  and  if, 
in  spite  of  his  having  sub- 
mitted in  turn  to  Taharku  and  to  Assurbanipal ,  he  was 
unable  to  prevent  the  sack  of  Thebes  by  the  Ninivite  army, 
he  at  least  did  dl  he  could  to  repair  the  ruins  made  by  it. 
Although  much  damaged,  this  fragment  of  black  gra- 
nite is  an  admirable  portrait,  full  of  character  and  vigour. 
It  shows  us  the  Theban  school  at  its  best  during  the 
Ethiopian  period.  It  was  found  by  Miss  Benson  in  the 
temple  of  Maut.  A  fine  statue  of  the  same  man  (n°  697. 
Grey  Granite. —  Height  1  m.  35  cent.)  has  been  found  by 
Legrain  in  190 4  in  the  cache  at  Karnak,  and  is  very 
remarkable  for  vigour  and  realism  in  handling.  Another 
statue  (n**  698.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  1  m.  20  cent.)  of 


Fig.  26.  —  Statuette 
of  an  Ethiopian  Queen. 
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Psenemaul,  son  of  Mantumhait,  was  found  in  the  same 
place,  together  with  at  least  a  dozen  others  which  belonged 
to  members  of  his  family.  —  XXV*^  Dynasty. 

Against  the  north-west  pillar  is  a  fragment  which  is 
equally  damaged  but  not  less  fine  as  a  work  of  art : 

689.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  3i  cent.  — 
Luxor. 

Head  of  the  Ethiopian  conqueror  Taharku  {fig,  ^'j). 
Another  head  of  the  same  king, 
in  red  granite,  is  behind  the 
stela  of  Pi^nkhi  ( cf.  p.  1 85- 1 86) , 
in  the  embrasure  of  the  window. 

The  four  stelae  placed  on  the 
floor,  and  the  one  in  the  embra- 
sure of  the  doorway  to  Room  V, 
are  from  the  ruins  of  Napata, 
now  known  as  Gebel  BarkaL 
Napata ,  built  at  the  foot  of  a  very 
sleep  hill  to  which  the  piety  of 
the  natives  had  given  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Holy  Mountain, 
and  considered  since  the  time  _,. 

of  Amen6thes  JII  as  one  of  the  „    ,  '?*m^7'  i 

chief  towns   of  the  Ethiopian  Head  of  Taharku. 

province,  rapidly  became  under  its  independent  kings  a 
sort  of  Ethiopian  Thebes,  modelled,  as  far  as  possible, 
upon  the  Thebes  of  Egypt.  Amonrd  was  enthroned  there 
as  sovereign  lord  with  Maut  and  Khonsu  associated  with 
him ,  and  the  temple  was  built  in  imitation  of  the  sanctuary 
of  Karnak.  An  Egyptian  officer,  who  happened  to  pass  the 
place,  discovered  in  1862 ,  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  five 
stelae  rubbings  and  drawings  of  which  he  sent  to  Slariette. 
The  stelae  were  not  brought  to  the  Museum  till  the 
following  year.  Mariette  defined  them  quite  appropriately 
as  five  important  pages  from  the  archives  of  Ethiopia.  The 
oldest  of  the  five  stelae  is  before  the  window  : 

690.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  1  m.  80  cent. ,  length 
1  m.  84  cent. ,  thickness  o  m.  43  cent.  —  Gebel Barkal. 

Pi6nkhi,  king  of  Napata,  who  lived  between  760  and 
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780  B.C.,  relates  how  he  brought  into  submission  the 
whole  of  Egypt ,  which  was  then  divided  into  provinces 
governed  by  a  large  number  of  princes ,  four  of  yfham 
claimed  to  be  Pharaohs  and  had  assumed  the  cartouche. 
After  having  defeated  the  most  powerful  among  them, 
Tefhakhti  of  Sais,  whose  son  Bocchoris  became  in  after 
times  the  only  king  of  the  XXIV*^  Dynasty,  Pi6nkhi  re- 
turned to  Napata  m  peace ,  and  dedicated  this  triumphal 
stela  in  the  temple  of  Amon  in  the  Holy  Mountain.  — 
XXIII-*  Dynasty. 

691.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  1  m.  82  cent., 
breadth  o  m.  72  cent.  —  Gebel  BarkaL 

Three  quarters  of  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the 
victories  of  Pi6nkhi,  and  during  all  that  time  his  succes- 
sors had  been  considered  as  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  but  they 
had  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  Empire  of  Nineveh,  and 
the  last  of  these  Pharaohs ,  Taharku ,  was  several  times  driven 
back  within  the  boundaries  of  Ethiopia  by  Esarhaddon  and 
by  Assurbanipal.  Egypt  had  become  an  Assyrian  province , 
an^  the  princes  of  the  Delta  owned  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
master.  Tanuatamanu  or  Tantamanu ,  son  of  Sabakon , 
who  succeeded  Taharku  at  Napata,  impelled  by  a  dream, 
endeavoured  to  regain  the  mastery  of  Egypt.  If  his  tale  is 
to  be  believed ,  he  met  with  no  very  serious  resistance  t31  he 
reached  Memphis, which  he  captured.  But,  afterwards,  the 
princes  of  the  Delta  shut  themselves  up  in  their  fortresses 
and  the  Ethiopian  king  had  to  lay  siege  to  them.  He  was 
nearly  despairing  of  success  when  they  came  to  Memphis 
to  offer  him  their  submission,  Pakrmoi  at  their  head.  The 
sovereignty  of  Tanuatamanu  over  Egypt  lasted  eight  years 
at  least.  —  XXV*'^  Dynasty. 

West  Side, 

692.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  1  m.  62  cent., 
breadth  o  m.  7 1  cent.  —  Gebel  Barked, 

The  accession  of  the  kings  of  the  XXVP**  Dynasty  com- 
pleted the  rupture  between  Egj^pt  and  Ethiopia;  hence- 
forward the  power  of  the  Pharaohs  of  Napata  did  not 
extent  further  north  than  the  first  Cataract.  This  siela  of 
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enAronemeni  recounts  the  fonndities  which  accompanied 
the  election  of  a  monarch  at  that  times. 

When  the  Pharaoh  died,  the  dei^ates  from  the  army, 
the  priesthood,  the  nobility  and  the  people  met  together 
in  the  tepople  of  Amon,  prostrated  themsdves  before  the 
statue  of  the  god,  and  prayed  him  (hat  he  would  indicate 
to  them  who  should  be  their  lord.  The  Ethiopian  priests  had 
inherited  from  their  Egyptian  ancestors  the  art  of  making 
divine  images  capable  of  life  and  movement.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  passed  in  review  before  the  statue 
of  Amonrd,  who  at  first  remained  impassive,  but  when 
the  turn  of  Aspaluti  came,  it  seized  upon  him  and  spoke 
in  these  words  :  ffThis  is  your  king,  this  is  your  mast^ 
who  causeth  you  to  liven.  Aspaluti  then  proceeded  in 
triumph  to  be  crowned  by  Amon  in  the  sanctuary,  then 
he  repaired  to  the  midst  of  his  army,  and  the  festival 
terminated  like  all  similar  feasts  with  a  distribution  of 
bread,  wine  and  beer.  —  XXVI*''  Dynasty. 

693.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  i  m.  9  4  cent., 
breadth  o  m.  69  cent.  —  Gebel  Barkal. 

The  kings  of  Ethiopia  were  descended  from  the  family 
of  the  High-priests  of  Amon  at  Thebes.  They  were  extremely 
devout  and  careful  in  observance  of  all  sacerdotal  rites ,  so 
much  so  that  the  slightest  infraction  of  the  prescribed  laws 
of  ritual  was  held  by  them  to  be  a  crime  punishable  by 
death.  A  king,  whose  name  has  been  carefully  obliterated, 
relates  to  us  how  he  caused  to  pass  through  the  fire  persons 
who  had  been  guilty  of  eating  the  sacrificial  meat  raw, 
contrary  to  the  ordinance  which  enjoined  that  it  should  be 
cooked.  This  custom  of  eating  raw  the  meat,  the  brinde,  has 
existed  down  to  the  present  day  among  the  Abyssinians. 
The  sect  which  practised  it  was  punished  even  to  remote 
descendants  who  were  forbidden  ever  to  enter  into  the 
temple  of  Amon.  The  date  of  this  is  probably  diu*ing  the 
first  half  of  the  vi**"  century.  —  XXVP"*  Dynasty. 

694.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  2  m.  i5  cent., 
breadth  o  m.  70  cent.,  thickness  o  m.  3i  cent.  — 
Gebel  Barkal 

This  is  the  most  modern  of  the  five  stelae  of  Gebd 
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Barkal.  The  events  which  it  relates  to  cannot  have  taken 
place  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  vi^**  century.  At  that 
time,  the  kingdom  of  Napata  was  divided  into  two  parts 
like  Egypt  :  the  northern  consisting  of  Nubia  proper, 
To-Qonuslt,  with  the  towns  of  Pnubs,  Napata,  Astamuras 
towards  the  junction  of  the  Nile  and  the  Tacazze,  and 
Berua,  the  Mero^  of  the  Greek  geographers;  and  the 
southern  of  the  land  of  Alo,  which  stretched  along  the 
course  of  the  two  Niles  to  the  plain  of  Sennaar.  On  the 
southern  frontier  lived  the  Asmakh ,  descendants  of  the 
Egyptian  soldiers  who  emigrated  in  the  time  of  Psamme* 
tichus  I**;  they  acted  as  guardians  of  the  Ethiopian  bound- 
aries. On  the  East,  South  and  West  were  crowds  of  half 
savage  tribes,  dark  and  light  skinned,  the  Rehrehsa,  the 
Madidi  and  others.  It  was  especially  against  the  Madidi  that 
the  Pharaoh  Harsiatef  waged  successful  wars.  He  bestowed 
part  of  the  plunder  on  the  priests  of  Amon  at  Napata  and 
restored  the  temples  in  the  towns  of  his  kingdom.  The 
inscription  is  in  a  very  barbarous  style,  where  the  gram- 
matical forms  of  old  Egyptian  are  much  distorted.  Harsiatef 
seems  to  have  lived  about  the  lime  of  the  Persian  conquest, 
or  a  little  before.  —  XXVP''  Dynasty. 


695.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  2  m.  83  cent.  — 
Dongola, 

About  the  beginning  of  the  v**"  century,  the  Pharaoh 
Adilunirasa  restored  the  temple  which  was  erected  at 
Dongola  to  the  national  deity,  Amon  of  Napata ,  who  dwelt 
in  the  Holy  Mountain ,  and  dedicated  to  him  two  obehsks 
of  black  granite.  This  is  a  fragment  of  one  of  these ,  and 
judging  from  its  dimensions,  they  cannot  have  been  of 
great  size.  When  the  Nubian  tribes  were  converted  to 
Christianity,  the  two  obelisks  were  broken  and  the  pieces 
used  in  the  building  of  churches  :  this  fragment  comes 
from  a  ruined  church  at  Old  Dongola.  —  Persian  period. 


696.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  1   m.  60  cent., 
breadth  o  m.  6  j  cent.  —  Meroe. 

The  god  Amon  and  a  queen  of  Ethiopia.  This  monu- 
ment, the  only  one  of  its  kind  which  has  as  yet  found  its 
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way  into  any  museum,  was  mentioned  to  me  in  1889  by 
M.  Berghoff,  who  was  beheaded  by  the  Mahdi  only  a  few 
months  later.  It  was  sent  down  to  Cairo,  at  my  request, 
by  Gigler  Pasha ,  and  reached  us  in  the  beginning  of  188  3. 
It  belongs  to  the  latest  age  of  the  Egyptian  civilisation 
of  Ethiopia,  as  we  see  from  the  coarseness  of  work  and 
barbarity  of  style.  —  Roman  period. 


ROOM  Y. 

This  Room  has  been  given  up  to  monuments  of  the 
Graeco-Roman  period.  It  includes  both  those  which  are 
connected  by  their  technique  with  the  western  schools, 
and  those  which  have  retained  the  tradition  of  ancient 
Egypt.  Some  of  the  monuments  which  had  belonged  to  the 
two  Museums  of  Bulak  and  Gizeh  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Museum  at  Alexandria ,  but  the  collection  which  still 
remains  in  Cairo  is  a  not  inconsiderable  one. 

Centre  of  the  Room, 

710.  White  Marble.  —  Height  1  m.  80  cent.  — 
TeU  Mokdam. 

Statue  of  a  Roman  lady,  probably  the  wife  of  a  high 
offidai  of  the  Empire  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines.  The 
work  is  extremely  careful  but  it  lacks  vigour  and  breadth. 
The  drapery  is  well  managed ,  and  the  face  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  being  a  faithful  portrait.  —  Roman  period. 

The  pedestal  (n°  711)  upon  which  the  statue  is  placed 
did  not  originally  belong  to  it,  but  it  supported  a  statue 
of  a  totally  different  kind  : 


711.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  1  m.  3o  cent., 
breadth  o  m.  91  cent.,  thickness  o  m.  71  cent.  — 
Sheikh  Abadeh. 

This  square  base  formeriy  supported  a  statue  dedicated 
to  Antinous  the  Illustrious  by  Pheidos  Akhylas ,  Governor 
of  the  Thebaid.  The  statue  has  not  been  found.  —  Roman 
period. 
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712.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  gS  cent. ,  breadth 
o  m.  52  cent.,  thickness  o  m.  &6  cent.  —  Menshieh. 

An  altar  of  very  carefiJ  workmanship ,  which ,  as  we  find 
from  the  Greek  inscription  on  the  face,  was  dedicated  to 
Zeas-Hdios  Salvator  by  a  certam  Claadius  Julianus ,  Tribane 
of  the  ni"*  Cyrenian  L^ion.  —  Antonine  period. 

To  the  west,  behind  the  statue  of  the  Roman  lady  : 

713.  White  Marble.  —  Height  o  m.  70  cent.  — 
Alexandria. 

Funeral  stda  in  excdlent  Alexandrian  style.  A  youn( 
woman,  Nik6,  daughter  of  Timon,  sits  weeping;  a  chil< 
presents  her  with  a  lyre.  -—  11"*  century  B.  C. 

Beginning  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Room  we 
find: 

714.  Red  Porphyry.  —  Total  height  o  m.  65  cent. 
—  Benha-el'Assal. 

This  heavy,  clumsy  bust  represents  a  Roman  Emperor, 
probably  Maximian-Hercules  (3o4-3io  A.  D.).  It  is  distin- 
guished by  every  characteristic  of  the  bad  sculpture  of 
the  time,  and,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  to  recommend  it 
except  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  and  its  perfect 
state  of  preservation. 

Near  it  is  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  (n**  716)  which  was 
erected  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian ,  in  honour  of  his  having 
constructed  the  Via  Hadriana  Nooa  through  a  difficult 
country  between  Berenice  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  new 
city  of  Antinoe,  and  having  provided  it  with  water 
reservoirs,  stations  and  military  posts. 

On  the  floor  of  the  room,  in  different  places,  are  four 
pieces  in  white  marble  :  a  statue  of  poor  style  (n**  716) 
of  a  Roman  youth  which  was  found  recently  in  I^wer 
Egypt;  a  male  bust  (n''7i7)  belonging  to  the  Roman 
period,  the  face  of  which  recaUs  that  of  Piso,  whom  Galba 
associated  with  him  in  his  short  reign;  a  portrait(n*  718) 
of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  —  uniortunatdy  muti- 
lated :  —  and  a  head  of  a  Galatian  prisoner  ( n*  7 1 9. 
Height  o  m.  3 1  cent.)  which  probably  belongs  to  the  school 
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of  Pergamos,  and  appears  to  have  been  imported  from 
Caria  or  some  other  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

In  the  midst  of  these  purely  western  surroundings, 
there  are  two  works  which  form  a  complete  contrast  to 
the  others,  both  as  regards  sentiment  and  execution,  viz, 
the  two  statues  in  black  granite  which  are  placed  oppo- 
site each  other  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Roman  lady. 
The  one  on  the  right  (n"  790)  represents  a  man  of  small 
stature  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  a  Macedonian  cloak ,  but 
he  is  an  Egyptian ;  his  features  are  pleasant  if  a  litde  coarse 
and  are  frdl  of  life.  The  one  on  the  left  (n*  791.  Height 
o  m.  86  cent.)  was  found  in  1 88 1  at  Alexandria ,  near  the  fort 
of  Kom-el-Damas.  The  narrow  head  is  a  fine  piece  of 
work  although  somewhat  hard;  the  body  is  clumsily  carved 
and  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  head;  the  feet  are  missing. 
From  a  long  hieroglyphic  inscription  cut  in  the  back,  we 
learn  that  this  foreign  lookbg  individual  is  a  scribe  named 
Horus.  These  two  statues  are  the  work  of  Egyptian 
sculptors  who  had  been  strongly  imbued  with  Greek 
influence.  There  was  a  native  school  at  Alexandria  which 
repres^ited  as  it  were  the  last  blossoming  time  of  Pha- 
raonic  art  before  its  final  extinction.  —  Graeco-Roman 
period. 

The  statue  n"  799 ,  situated  on  the  south  side,  a  little 
behind  the  Roman  lady,  bdongs  to  a  Memphite  school  which 
was  analogous  to  the  Alexandrian.  It  is  of  coarse  lime- 
stone and  represents  an  upright  figure  in  Egyptian  dress, 
walking  and  carrying  in  front  of  him  in  his  two  hands  a 
naos  of  Hi»iis.  The  eyes  are  inlaid ,  the  eyebrows  blackened , 
and  the  work  is  weak;  it  is  indeed  an  extremely  poor 
piece,  interesting  only  as  i^ards  the  history  of  Egyptian 
sculpture.  The  Graeco-Memphite  school,  if  we  are  to 
judge  of  it  from  this  monument,  had  less  lightness  and 
originality  than  the  Alexandro-Egyptian.  This  is  readily 
understood  if  we  consider  how  small  a  number  of  fine 
Greek  works  Memphis,  which  had  remained  thoroughly 
Egyptian,  could  offer  as  models  to  its  school,  compared 
with  Alexandria  which  had  become  so  thoroughly  Greek. 

NorA  Side  of  the  Room. 

I^e  first  thing  we  find  against  the  pillar  by  the  east 
door,  is  a  curious  statue  of  grey  granite  representing  a 
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E nest  of  the  god  Sovku  (n*  728 ).  He  held  in  his  left 
and  and  supported  upon  the  fore-arm  a  litde  crocodile , 
the  emblem  of  his  god.  The  nose  is  broken,  the  eyes, 
which  had  been  inlaid ,  have  disappeared ,  the  whole  thing 
is  rude  and  barbarous ,  but  the  style  is  broad  and  free  and 
not  without  merit.  It  is  a  fairly  good  specimen  of  pro- 
vincial art  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines  or  the  Severi.    . 

Tlie  great  bas-relief  (n"  yai)  which  comes  next  shows 
the  Emperor  Domitian  in  adoration  before  the  gods  Mina, 
Osiris  and  Horus,  accompanied  by  Isis  and  a  Hathor.  The 
hieroglyphs  are  hardly  legible,  and  the  whole  thing  gives 
an  idea  of  the  state  into  whidi  Egyptian  art  had  fallen 
towards  the  end  of  the  i**  century  of  our  era. 


725.  White  Limestone.  —  Height  9  m.  2  2  cent. , 
breadth  o  m.  78  cent.,  thickness  o  m.  io  cent.  — 
Tanis, 

A  stela  broken  across  the  middle.  We  read  upon  it  a 
decree,  given  in  the  city  of  Canopus  in  honour  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  V\  by  the  priests  who  had  assembled  there  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  King's  bii'th  and  of  his 
coronation.  This  worship  of  the  king  and  of  the  queen 
Berenice  was  consecrated  by  annual  festivals  and  by  pious 
foundations,  in  order  to  perpetuate  to  all  eternity  the 
memory  of  their  benefactions ,  and  the  council  had  decided 
that  copies  of  the  decree  should  be  deposited  in  all  the  im- 
portant temples  of  Egypt,  in  hieroglyphics ,  in  demotic  and 
in  Greek.  The  ruins  have  given  us  up  to  date  three  copies 
of  this  decree.  The  one  which  has  been  longest  known  comes 
from  Cairo ,  where  it  served  as  the  threshold  of  the  Mosque 
of  the  Emir  Kur ;  it  had  been  brought  either  from  Memphis 
or  Heliopolis  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre  Museum.  The 
second,  which  was  found  at  Tanis  in  1866,  was  made 
known  by  M.  Gambard  to  Lepsius,  and  afterwards 
to  Reinisch  and  Roessler,  who  inunediately  published 
the  Greek  and  hieroglyphic  parts.  The  demotic  text,  which 
was  engraved  upon  the  left  side,  only  became  visible 
when  the  monument  was  transferred  to  Bulak.  The  third 
copy  was  discovered  at  Kom-el-Hisn  in  the  west  of  the 
Delta  in  1881,  and  will  be  found  a  little  further  on  in 
the  Room  under  n"  798  (see  p.  1 98 ).  —  Ptolemaic  period. 
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Next  comes  a  fine  decree  in  limestone  (n*  726)  given 
under  Ptolemy  IV  by  the  Idumean  commmiity  of  the  Mem- 
phis Police ,  in  honour  of  a  certain  Dorion ,  and  beyond , 
in  front  of  the  central  pillar,  is  : 


727.  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  &o  cent. ,  nearly. 
—  Sakkarah. 

Siren  playing  the  lyre,  discovered  by  Mariette  in  the 
Serapeum  during  his  first  excavations.  The  claws  have 
been  pardy  restored,  like  those  of  the  Sirens  in  stucco 
from  the  coffin  of  the  same  date  which  is  in  our  posses- 
sion (see  Upper  Storey,  Gallery  0,  Case  X,  n°  345).  — 
Ptolemaic  period. 


728.  Fine  Limestone.  —  Height  2  m.  o3  cent., 
breadth  1  m.  90  cent.  —  Kom-el-Hisn. 

This  is  the  second  copy  of  the  Decree  of  Canopus  which 
was  mentioned  under  n"  yaS  (cf.  p.  192).  It  is  more 
carefully  executed  than  the  Tanis  copy,  and  has,  besides, 
a  representation  of  the  royaJ  family  in  adoration  before  the 

Eds  of  Egypt.  The  demotic  text  is  inserted  in  its  place 
tween  the  two  others.  —  Ptolemaic  period. 


729.  Limestone.  —  Mit-Rahineh. 

This  number  comprehends  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  and 
statuettes  which  decorated  a  Mithraeum  found  at  Memphis 
by  Gr^baut.  These  monuments ,  which  have  no  great  artistic 
value ,  prove  to  us  that  the  practice  of  the  worship  of  Mithra 
extended  throughout  Egypt  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
empire  of  the  Caesars.  —  Roman  period. 

The  last  monument  shown  in  this  part  of  the  room , 
against  the  north  door-post  of  the  west  door,  may  be 
reckoned  as  among  the  most  important  of  the  epoch.  It  is 
a  granite  stda  (n"  730)  found  at  Philae  in  1897  during 
the  soundings  taken  by  Capt.  Lyons  in  the  island ,  at  the 
lime  when  it  was  being  prepared  to  receive  the  shock  of 
the  waters  of  the  Barrage.  On  the  round  top,  a  Roman 
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knight  is  seen  slaying  a  barbarian;  below,  there  is  a  tri- 
lingual inscription  in  hieroglyphic,  latin  and  greek.  It 
rdates  how  the  first  Roman  Prefect  of  Egypt,  Cornelius 
Callus,  suppressed  the  revolt  of  the  Thebaid,  took  five  of  its 
cities  within  a  few  days,  passed  beyond  the  Cataract  where 
no  Roman  had  hitherto  penetrated,  and  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  king  of  Etniopia.  The  tone  of  the  document 
is  tolerably  emphatic ,  and  it  was  probably  one  of  the  inscrip- 
tions whose  tenor,  being  reported  to  the  Emperor  Augustus , 
caused  the  recall  and  subsequendy  the  death  of  Galius. 

SouA  Side  of  the  Room. 

The  stela  of  black  granite  (n"  781)  against  the  southern 

fiillar  of  the  west  door  is ,  up  to  this  date ,  unique  of  its  kind, 
t  is  bilingual,  but  the  inscription  is  not  of  great  interest; 
what  constitutes  its  originality  is  the  head  which  surmounts 
the  rounded  top.  One  would  think  that  the  Egyptian  sculptor 
had  been  influenced  by  the  remembrance  of  the  Greek  hermae , 
and  that  he  had  tried  to  adapt  their  conception  to  his  national 
traditions :  instead  of  placing  the  head  upon  a  rectangular 
oblong  base,  he  has  fixed  it  upon  the  usual  round-topped 
stela.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  original  departure  found 
many  imitators. 

Along  the  wall,  going  east,  we  find  :  first,  a  Roman 
bas-relief  (n^ySa)  of  a  good  style,  showing  the  family 
of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  grouped  around  its  head; 
then,  a  long  Decree  in  Greek  (n°  788 )  which  comes  fi:^m 
Dendcrah ;  next  ( n"  78  A ) ,  a  statue  which ,  strangely  enough , 
resembles  certain  statues  of  queens  and  noble  and  holy 
women  in  the  French  style  of  the  xiv*"*  century;  it  is, 
however,  Greek  and  dates  fi'om  the  v*"*  century.  It  was  dis- 
covered on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  near  Zagazig,  in  igos. 

735.  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  95  cent.,  breadth 
o  m.  56  cent.  —  Dimeh. 

This  little  naos  bears  the  date  of  the  XI*^  year  of  Tibe- 
rius Claudius  Cesar.  Stotoumtith^,  son  of  Harpaesis,  one  of 
the  citizens  of  Dimeh ,  had  dedicated  it  to  the  local  god  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  his  family.  What  gives  it  real  value 
is  that  it  was  found  along  with  a  number  of  other  objects, 
which  it  thus  enables  us  to  date  with  certainty. 
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The  two  little  sphinxes  n"'  786-787  which  flank  the 
naos  are  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  as  also  is  the  beautiful 
marble  head  which  surmounts  it  : 


738.  White  Marble.  —  Total  height  o  m.  96  cent. 
—  Mit  Fares, 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  Greek  sculpture 
which  has  been  found  in  Egypt.  It  represents  a  bearded 
god  with  a  calm  and  imposing  expression  of  face;  the 
arrang^nent  of  the  hair  would  seem  to  indicate  a  Serapis , 
but,  in  ancient  times,  they  chipped  oflF  the  locks  which  fell 
near  to  the  eyebrows ,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  denude  the 
forehead.  In  spite  of  this  mutilation,  the  effect  produced  is 
so  good  that  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  this  may  be  a 
copy  of  the  Serapis  of  Bryaxis.  —  Caesarean  period. 

Of  the  other  works  which  fill  the  rest  of  this  room  we  need 
only  mention  two  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  centre  : 


739.  Reddish  Sandstone.  —  Height  1  m.  ko  cent. , 
breadth  o  m.  66  cent.,  thickness  o  m.  3/i  cent.  — 
Benha. 

A  block ,  brought  from  a  naos  whose  frieze  held  ihe 
cartouches  of  Psammetichus  and  of  Sabakon  alternately 
(XXVr''  Dynasty).  It  had  been  used  in  the  construction  of 
a  portico  with  four  entrances ,  and  bears  a  long  dedication 
in  Greek  to  the  Emperors  Vaientinian ,  Valens  and  Gratian , 
giving  us  in  addition  the  name  of  the  architect,  Flavius 
Cyrus,  and  of  the  Prefect  of  Egypt,  Aelius  Palladius. 

740.  Black  Granite.  —  Height,  including  ped- 
estal, 9  m.  3o  cent.,  breadth  o  m.  78  cent.  — 
Menshieh, 

This  stela  dates  from  the  reign  of  Trajan.  It  bears  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  which  was  raised  by  the  city  of 
Ptoiemais  to  the  god  iEsculapius  and  the  goddess  Hygieia, 
and  it  has  preserved  to  us  the  paean  which  was  composed 
for  the  occasion  by  a  local  poet.  —  Roman  period. 
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Some  monuments  of  Saltic  and  Graeco-Roman  times 
which  deserved  to  be  brought  to  light  have  been  collected 
here.  First  among  them,  againsl  the  western  pUlar  be- 
tween Rooms  X  and  Z ,  is  the  superb  top  of  a  Hathor  co- 
lumn (n"  760)  which  is  of  black  granite  and  has  the  name 
of  Apries  (XXVP  Dynasty).  To  flie  east  is  the  fragment  of 
a  red  granite  obdisk  (n"  781)  wilh  the  name  of  Nectanebo 
(XXX*^  Dynasty).  Both  are  of  good  workmanship. 


West  Side  of  the  Room. 

752.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  2  m.  90  cent.  — 
Kamak. 

A  colossus  representing  a  Macedonian  king,  possibly 
Alexander  II.  The  pose  is  that  of  the  Egyptian  colossi, 
but  the  treatment  of  the  headdress  and  of  the  features  is 
Greek.  It  is  lifeless  and  entirely  lacking  in  vigour,  and  it 
bears  no  comparison  with  the  beautiful  works  of  the  Theban 
Dynasties.  —  Ptolemaic  period. 


753.  Granite.  —  Height  2  m.  3o  cent.  —  Tanis. 

This  is  the  statue  of  a  priest  who  was  attached  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods  of  Tanis.  In  front  of  him,  in  his  two 
hands,  he  carries  a  litlie  group  composed  of  the  three 
divinities  whose  priesthood  he  exercised,  Amon,  Osiris, 
and  Maut.  —  Roman  period. 

East  Side  of  the  Room. 

754.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  9  m.  76  cent.  — 
Nazlet  Saleh. 

A  curious  specimen  of  Egyptian  art  during  the 
Roman  period.  The  statue  is  that  of  an  Emperor,  perhaps 
Caracalla,  dressed  in  the  kilt  worn  by  the  Pharaohs,  the 
head  surmounted  by  their  double  crown. 
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The  last  colossus  leaning  against  the  east  wall  (n*'755) 
comes  from  Kom-el-Gayef,  the  ancient  Naucratis.  It  repre- 
sents a  great  official ,  who ,  under  the  first  Ptolemies ,  had 
the  superintendence  of  the  Greek  colony.  It  is  of  pink 
granite;  the  style  is  weak  and  its  only  merit  is  its  size. 

Centre  of  the  Room, 

756.  Black  Granite.  —  Length  3  m.  1 7  cent.  — 
Cairo. 

This  splendid  sarcophagus  lid  belonged  to  a  certain 
Ousimar^s,  who  lived  under  the  eaiiy  Ptolemies.  It  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  the  art  of  engraving  on  stone  at 
Memphis  at  this  period.  It  was  taken  from  its  tomb  shafl 
iat  Gizeh  or  Sakkarah  under  one  of  the  Mameluk  Sultans, 
and  was  used  in  the  foundations  of  the  Mosque  of  Saiedna 
Hussein  at  Cairo.  Thence  it  was  transferred  to  the  Museum. 
—  Ptolemaic  period. 

On  the  west  wall ,  next  to  Room  B ,  are  two  monuments 
of  a  peculiar  kind.  By  some  unknown  association  of  ideas, 
the  form  of  a  couchant  lion  was  chosen  by  the  Egyptians, 
j&rom  the  eaiiiest  time,  as  a  gargoyle  (cf.  p.  44 ,  n"  89 ,  and 
p.  67,  n"  129)  for  carrying  off  the  water  which  inundated 
the  temple  terraces ,  during  the  time  of  the  great  rains  or 
of  the  washings  which  were  rendered  necessary  by  the 
bloody  sacrifices  offered  at  certain  seasons.  Two  of  these 
lion  gargoyles  may  be  seen  here.  One  is  of  red  granite 
and  comes  from  Luxor  (n°  767).  The  other  is  of  red 
sandstone  and  comes  from  Kom-Ombo  (n"  768).  Both 
are  of  simple,  strong  workmanship,  although  they  both 
belong  to  the  Ptolemaic  period.  The  great  lion  of  red 
granite  (n°  769)  in  the  window  embrasure  has  none  of  the 
strength  and  simplicity  of  the  others.  He  seems  to  be  of 
older  date  and  belongs  perhaps  to  the  XIP''  Dynasty,  but 
he  had  been  restored  under  the  Ptolemies  and  does  not 
now  retain  much  of  his  original  appearance. 

ROOM  A'. 

There  is  no  noticeable  difference  as  regards  their 
meaning  or  their  external  appearance ,  between  the  stelae 
of  the  Graeco-Roman  period  and  those  of  the  preceding 
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age.  They  simply  continued  the  traditions  of  the  Saitic 
period,  and  any  divergence  which  may  be  observed  is 
rimost  entirely  in  the  kind  of  script  which  was  used.  The 
hieroglyphic  characters,  which  were  those  of  a  language 
already  very  remote  from  the  spoken  tongue,  were  used 
alonc^  with  the  demotic  script  which  was  netter  suited  to 
the  demands  of  the  modem  current  speech.  Greek ,  and 
sometimes,  although  very  rarely,  Latin,  were  also  in  use, 
these  being  the  two  foreign  languages  which  the  conquest 
had  made  official  in  Egypt.  These  different  scripts  were 
included  or  excluded  according  to  the  requirement  or  the 
caprice  of  the  moment,  and,  although  most  frequendy 
there  is  only  one,  still  there  are  occasionally  two  or  even 
three  languages  upon  the  same  stda. 

This  mixture  of  tongues  exists  chiefly  among  the  official 
stdae,  which,  being  addressed  to  the  whole  population, 
had  to  be  understood  by  aH  the  different  elements  of 
which  it  was  composed.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  these  official 
notices  were  published  in  hieroglyphics  for  the  learned 
or  professional  classes,  and  in  demotic  for  the  middle 
classes;  for  the  Greeks  they  were  in  Greek,  as  is  seen  on 
our  two  copies  of  the  Decree  of  Canopus  (cf.  p.  1 9a ,  n*  7 a  5, 
and  p.  1 93 ,  n*  yaS) ,  or  in  Greek  and  Hieroglyphics.  Under 
the  Roman  Caesars ,  Greek  was  still  the  language  officially 
employed  for  foreigners ,  but  in  one  case  at  least,  Latin  was 
substituted  for  demotic ,  viz.  in  the  inscription  of  Corne- 
lius Galius  the  first  governor  of  Egypt  (cf.  p.  198-194, 
n*  730).  Among  the  private  stelae  and  particidarly  the 
funerary  ones,  the  hieroglyphic  script  is  found  sometimes 
with  Greek  sometimes  with  demotic,  or  demotic  may  be 
used  with  Greek,  without  our  being  able  to  assign  any 
other  motive  than  a  purely  local  or  personal  one  for  the 
employment  of  the  additional  script.  Possibly  the  place 
may  not  have  possessed  an  engraver  who  was  capable  of 
cutting  the  hieroglyphs ,  or  some  members  of  the  family  may 
have  been  of  Greek  origin ,  or  Greek  may  have  been  the 
language  spoken  in  the  country  round. 

The  things  represented  and  inscribed  upon  the  official 
stelae  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  earlier  times.  The 
king  is  seen  standing  before  the  gods  and  attributing  to 
them  the  glory  of  all  the  gi^eat  deeds  he  has  done. 
They,  in  return,  promise  to  him  a  long  and  prosperous 
reign.  In  two  cases,  however,  upon  the  fragment  of  a 
Ptolemaic  stda  and  upon  the  stela  of  Cornelius  Galius, 
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a  new  subject  is  introduced  which  shows  the  king  or  the 
prefect  charging  on  horseback  and  piercing  a  fallen  enemy 
with  his  lance.  The  subject  here  treated  concerns  feats  of 
arms  and  a  new  method  of  warfare  which  had  been 
introduced  into  the  army ;  the  horse  of  the  Lagids  or 
Romans  expresses  in  a  modem  fashion  the  same  idea  as 
the  car  of  Amen^thes  III  (cf.  p.  1 1  & ,  n*"  398) ,  and  shows 
us  the  manner  of  fighting  which  was  now  proper  for  noble 
commanders.  Upon  the  tuneral  stelae  we  still  find  all  the 
representations  to  which  we  had  been  accustomed  in  the 
eaiiier  stelae ,  as  wdl  as  a  few  new  ones  which  do  not 
give  expression  to  any  new  ideas  but  simply  treat  the 
ancient  theories  in  a  different  way.  The  rounded  top 
contains,  as  it  formerly  did,  the  winged  solar  disc,  only 
the  two  uraei  are  more  frequently  wanting.  As  formerly 
too ,  the  disc  is  often  accompanied  by  emblems  which  have 
the  effect  of  doubling  or  trebling  its  value ,  such  as  the  two 
jackals,  who  are  the  guides  along  the  paths  of  heaven, 
separated  by  the  lute ,  or  the  two  eyes  of  the  Sun  and  Moon 
to  which  ai*e  sometimes  added  as  a  variant  the  two  solar 
barks,  the  bark  of  the  eastern  sun,  the  ruler  of  the  day, 
and  the  bark  of  the  western  sun,  the  ruler  of  night. 
All  these  emblems  transport  us  towards  the  high  places 
of  the  world,  and  the  better  to  indicate  this,  a  new  sign 
was  commonly  introduced  about  the  end  of  the  Saitic 
period.  This  was  a  representation  of  the  sky,  curved  and 
rounded  to  fiU  the  top  of  the  stela  and  forming  the  vault  of 
heaven  where  the  sun's  disc  hangs.  When  spread  out  flat '— ^ 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  round ,  it  made  a  stand  for  the  jackals 
and  the  boats.  It.  was  generally  supported  by  the  two  lines 
which  framed  the  rectangular  surface  of  the  stela;  the 
lines  often  took  the  shape  of  the  sceptre  'f  used  by  the 
genii  of  the  four  cardinal  points  to  prop  up  the  sky  and 
keep  it  in  place.  This  kind  of  decoration  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  idea  which  had  prevailed  during  the  second 
Theban  period,  according  to  which  the  stela  was  the 
r^um^  of  the  universe.  All  the  elements  of  cosmogony 
were  to  be  seen  upon  it,  the  high  vault  of  heaven  where 
floated  the  celestial  orb ,  and  the  pillars  which  supported 
the  sky  :  all  that  is  under  the  sky,  between  the  pillars , 
corresponds  to  the  earth  below.  Whatever  is  new  among 
the  stelae  of  this  date  which  are  in  the  possession  of  our 
Museum ,  is  simply  the  necessary  development  of  theories 
which  had  been  formed  in  earlier  days.  The  most  ancient 
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of  these  ideas  was  the  one  which  bdieved  the  Ka  or 
dmhle  to  be  eternally  imprisoned  in  its  tomb.  The 
expression  of  this  idea  is  very  rare.  The  only  place  where 
it  IS  fully  expressed  is  upon  the  stela  of  Psherenephtah  in 
the  British  Museum.  Hades  is  there  depicted  as  a  region  of 
thick  darkness,  where  the  dead  drag  out  a  misei'able 
existence  in  a  perpetual  state  of  torpor,  under  the  sway 
of  a  pitiless  deity,  the  god  of  total  extinction  or  find 
death.  This  idea,  however,  was  held  only  by  sceptics,  and 
had  no  echo  in  the  popular  mind.  The  old  theory  of  the 
association  of  the  deceased  with  the  sun  had  lost  less 
ground.  There  were  doubtless  fewer  people  who  became 
entirely  absorbed  into  the  sun ,  and  became  M  after  death 
as  others  became  Osiris  (cf.  p.  117).  This  doctrine  had 
disappeared  after  the  political  changes  in  Thebes  had 
destroyed  the  priesthood  of  Amonrsi  and  reduced  the 
Theban  god  to  the  proportions  of  a  provincial  deity;  but 
there  were  still  many  of  the  faithful  to  whom  supreme 
bliss  meant  the  power  to  mount  into  the  bark  of  the  sun , 
and  these  people  advertised  their  beliefs  upon  their  stelae. 
They  depicted  their  mummy  drawn  by  the  celestial  jackals 
behmd  the  bark  which  contained  the  dead  sun ,  —  Am ,  the 
flesh  of  the  sun ,  —  and  crossing  the  dominions  of  Night 
under  his  protection ,  or  it  might  be  imploring  the  sun 
for  permission  to  enter  his  bark.  There  had  even  been 
invented,  for  the  benefit  of  such  people,  the  stelae  called 
by  Marielte  —  nHamiakhis  Stelaen,  These  stelae  have 
in  the  usual  rounded  top  the  ordinary  solar  emblems, 
the  winged  disc,  the  uraei,  etc.,  but  the  pictiu'e  is 
always  dedicated  to  the  great  solar  deities  of  Heliopolis , 
Harmakhis  the  rising  and  setting  sun ,  the  sun  which  lights 
the  world ,  Atumu  the  sun  which  existed  previous  to  the 
Creation  and  which  was  lost  in  the  bosom  of  the  celestial 
waters;  these  two  united  form  R&,  the  sun  of  all  times  and 
seasons.  To  these  are  sometimes  added  the  gods  of  the 
defunct ,  especially  those  which  belong  to  the  Osiride  group , 
and,  preferably  among  these,  the  two  goddesses  Isis  and 
Nephthys.  Generally,  however,  only  the  solar  deities  are 
given.  On  some  rare  cases ,  all  these  are  shown  in  single 
tile ,  Harmakhis  at  the  head ,  Atumu  behind  him  and  the 
rest  behind  Atumu ;  but  the  stela  is  usually  divided  long- 
itudinally down  through  the  middle  into  two  vertical 
registers ,  each  of  which  has  its  scene  of  adoration  and  its 
inscription,  Harmakhis  on  the  right,  Atumu  on  the  left. 
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There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  detail  of  the  scenes , 
but  the  meaning  is  always  the  same  :  the  dead  man  places 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  sun ,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  him  a  life  in  the  fulness  of  light ,  which  was  still ,  to 
the  pious  Egyptian,  the  ideal  happiness. 

Most  people,  however,  believed  it  safer  to  put  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  Osiris,  who  was  assisted, 
indeed  occasionally  replaced ,  by  the  gods  of  their  own 
city.  This  protection  they  deemed  suiBciently  assured  to 
them  by  the  ordinary  inscription  just  as  we  find  it 
during  the  second  Theban  period.  I  only  know  of  one 
single  exception  to  this  principle,  which  is  found  upon 
some  stelae ,  mostly  of  wood ,  which  came  chiefly  from 
the  Theban  necropolis.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Ramesside 
period,  the  high -priests  of  AmonrI  conceived  the  idea 
of  securing  the  intervention  of  the  god  in  their  family 
affairs  by  means  of  a  local  judiciary  act  or  decree 
given  by  him  and  by  the  gods  of  his  Ennead  in  favour 
of  some  member  of  the  priestly  family,  either  living  or 
dead.  It  is  thus  that  we  possess ,  among  the  tomb  furniture 
of  a  Princess  Nsikhonsu,  a  wooden  tablet  (cf.  Upper 
Story,  Gallery  .Q,  Case  X,  n"  i2s5)  and  a  papyrus 
(cf.  Upper  Story,  Room  G,  n*  686),  which  describe  the 
sending  out  of  several  decrees  by  which  Amonrd, 
considering  the  public  and  the  private  virtues  of  the 
deceased ,  grants  to  her  all  the  privileges  reserved  for  the 
good  in  the  next  world.  This  formula,  which  prejudged 
the  opinion  of  the  deity  and  held  him  completely  pledged , 
was  promptly  transferred  to  other  divinities,  and  it  is 
not  infrequently  met  with  upon  funeral  stelae ,  no  longer 
applied  only  to  Amonr^,  but  to  Harmakhis,  to  R^,  and 
to  all  the  Osiride  cycle.  It  did  not  change  in  any  way  the 
original  ideas  of  another  life  :  it  was  only  the  expression 
of  these  ideas  which  was  altered.  The  Osiride  concept 
triumphed  in  the  latest  age  of  paganism,  and  passing 
from  the  worship  of  the  dead  to  that  of  the  living  gave  the 
tone  to  the  whole  of  religion.  The  paradise  of  Osiris,  with 
its  constitution  founded  upon  the  model  of  a  terrestrial  city, 
with  its  good  genii  guarding  the  Kas  (Doubles)  against 
the  machinations  of  Typhon  and  his  followers,  and  with 
its  servants  and  its  tools  which  spared  them  the  fatigue  of 
bodily  labour,  had  taken  the  place  of  all  other  concepts 
regarding  a  future  life  among  neariy  all  Egyptians  of  the 
Graeco-Roman  period. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  stelae  in  this  room ,  which  are 
in  Egyptian  script,  are  inscribed  with  formulae  in  honour 
of  obscure  individuals  of  the  Graeco-Roman  period.  They 
are  of  no  interest,  except  to  make  Egyptologists  acquainted 
with  the  titles  of  local  priests  which  are  seldom  met  with 
on  the  monuments  of  better  known  times.  The  stelae  of  locd 
schools,  and  the  customs  peculiar  to  each  locality,  would 
furnish  an  interesting  subject  for  study.  At  El  Hassaia, 
one  of  the  cemeteries  of  Edfu ,  the  stelae  were  frequently 
not  only  painted  but  gilded  as  wdl.  At  Akhmim,  the 
tablets  of  offerings  have  a  representation  of  the  goddess 
Nult  in  her  persea-tree ,  pouring  from  two  vases  the  life- 
giving  water  which  opened  to  the  dead  the  entrance 
mto  the  other  world.  Occasionally,  neither  the  goddess 
nor  the  defunct  are  seen ,  but  only  the  two  vases  scattering 
their  beneficent  water  around.  Many  of  the  stdae  which 
come  from  the  Fayum  can  be  recognised  from  the  crocodile 
which  is  represented  upon  them,  and  which  is  no  other 
than  the  god  Sobku.  Some  of  the  stelae  are  bilingual 
—  Egyptian  or  Greek.  Upon  such  of  these  as  date  from 
the  ii"**  or  in'*  century  of  our  era ,  the  hieroglyphics  are 
so  rudely  cut  that  they  are  undecipherable,  and  we  feel 
that  the  old  civilisation  is  rapidly  vanishing.  By  this  time, 
the  sculptors,  and  possibly  even  the  scribes,  knew  very 
little  of  the  ancient  writing,  and  they  traced  its  characters 
after  a  fashion  which  made  them  quite  unrecognisable. 


ROOM  B'. 

West  Wall. 

770.  Limestone.  —  Height  2  m.  83  cent. ,  breadth 
2  m.  20  cent.  —  Luxor. 

Bas-relief  representing  Isis  and  Serapis  in  rough  work  : 
the  head  and  the  body  are  full  front,  the  feet  are  turned  in 
profile.  Serapis  is  strangling  a  gazelle,  the  symbol  of  the 
typhonic  gods,  his  enemies.  —  Roman  period. 

The  two  columns  which  are  set  up  in  front  of  the 
pillars  separating  Room  B'  from  Room  D'  have  received 
very  different  treatment.  One  of  them  (n°  771)  comes  from 
Athribis  where  it  was  in  a  church  ;  the  shaft  is  slighter  than 
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the  capital ,  and  it  is  probable  than  they  did  not  originally 
belong  to  each  othei%but,  when  the  pagan  temple  in  which 
they  were  found  was  destroyed,  the  Christian  architects  set 
them  up  anyhow  as  was  their  habit,  and  they  have  now 
been  separated.  The  other  column  (n"  779)  comes  from 
Kom-Gizeh  to  the  east  of  ^exandria ,  and  bears  a  graduated 
scale  in  Greek  letters;  it  is  a  nilometer  of  the  Byzantine 
period. 


ROOMS  C'-D'. 

These  rooms  introduce  us  to  the  works  of  a  new 
Egyptian  art,  the  product  of  a  new  rdigion.  Christianity, 
now  in  the  ascendant,  lost  no  time  in  substituting  re- 
presentations more  analogous  to  Christian  ideas  of  the 
present  and  the  future  life,  for  those  funeral  scenes  which 
covered  the  pagan  stelae.  The  place  of  the  Egyptian  deities 
upon  the  stelae  was  taken  by  a  church  porch.  It  was  either 
rounded  off  or  surmounted  by  a  triangular  pediment, 
and  underneath  it  was  engraved  the  image  either  of  the 
deceased  or  of  a  saint,  generally  with  the  arms  raised  in  the 
posture  of  adoration.  Occasionsdly  there  might  be  a  cross, 
some  mystic  decoration,  a  rose,  or  a  series  of  geometric 
patterns,  for,  at  this  time,  Egyptian  art  was  only  a  pro- 
vincial branch  of  the  Byzantine.  The  figures  are  generally 
rude  as  is  seen  in  n°  780,  but  the  decoration,  the  doves, 
the  various  crosses,  and  particulariy  the  foliage,  are  often 
both  interesting  and  graceful. 

The  numerous  stdae  are  mostly  epitaphs ,  which  give  us 
only  the  name  of  the  deceased ,  the  date  of  death ,  both  tlie 
day  of  the  month  and  the  indiclion ,  and  finally  a  short 
formula  which  entreats  the  survivors  to  remember  him 
or  her  who  has  left  them  and  not  to  forget  them  in 
their  prayers.  Sometimes  the  formula  is  lengthened ,  or  is 
replaced  by  a  somewhat  extended  lamentation ,  or  possibly 
a  panegyric  in  honour  of  the  defunct,  or  an  enumeration 
of  the  saints  who  were  most  venerated  in  the  Coptic  Church. 
Each  province  had  its  chosen  type,  which  it  might  be 
useful  to  determine,  in  order  to  be  able  to  classify  the 
many  stelae  in  our  Museum  which  give  no  indication  as  to 
their  origin.  Thus  the  stelae  decorated  like  the  porch  of  a 
round-topped  church  and  supported  by  two  dumpy  pillars 
with  a  cross  or  a  figure  of  saint  George  slaying  the  dragon. 
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or  some  other  sacred  emblem  in  the  opening  between ,  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  Theban  region.  At  Erment  and  in  its 
neighbourhood,  towards  the  xi*'' century,  there  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  porch  the  complete  facade  of  the  church ,  and 
over  it  there  meandered  the  radio;  Jesse,  In  the  vicinity  of 
Esneh ,  the  stela  is  a  rounded  marble  slab  with  a  rectilinear 
base.  Its  circumference  is  enclosed  in  a  flat  frame ,  which  is 
sometimes  ornamented  with  foliage.  A  long,  closely  written 
inscription  covers  the  front.  Near  Edfu ,  the  stela  becomes 
a  longish  slab ,  adorned  with  rosettes  and  wavy  or  inter- 
twined fiord  ornaments ;  over  these  are  carved  a  church 
porch,  a  chrism  or  a  crux  ansata  and  the  inscription 
occupies  only  a  very  small  space.  This  category  includes 
only  the  stelae  belonging  to  the  rich.  The  others,  every- 
where, were  simply  flat  slabs  of  limestone  or  badly 
dressed  sandstone,  with  a  short  inscription  and  a  rose 
or  other  emblem  rudely  carved. 

Ail  that  is  best  in  Coptic  art  is  seen  in  the  fragments  of 
architecture.  The  pdlars  present  the  same  forms  as  the 
Byzantine  pillars,  but  they  are  not  so  finely  executed  :  the 
shafts  are  generally  plain;  the  capitals  sometimes  affect  a 
more  or  less  altered  form  of  the  Corinthian  or  composite 
capital  of  the  late  Roman  period,  while  sometimes  they 
are  purely  Byzantine.  Examples  of  this  are  to  be  seen  upon 
the  wall : 

781.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  80  cent.,  side 
1  m.  o5  cent.  —  Alexandria. 

A  beautiful  capital.  The  surface  is  covered  with  an 
interlaced  pattern ,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  side  are  fiower 
buds ,  fianked  by  two  small  leaves ,  the  whole  tied  together 
like  a  bouquet.  It  recalls  the  capitals  of  the  Basilica  of 
san  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  and  it  certainly  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  saint  Mark.  It  was  afterwards  hollowed  out  and 
used  by  the  Mahommedans  as  a  drinking  trough  for 
horses  and  cattle,  the  surplus  water  escaping  through  a 
hole  cut  in  one  of  the  surfaces.  —  vi*''  century. 

Of  the  other  capitals ,  which  are  setup  against  the  pillars 
of  the  northern  side,  or  which  flank  the  eastern  and 
western  doors,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  great  capital  of 
limestone  n"  782 ,  whicli  is  covered  with  green  foliage  upon 
a  black  ground ;  it  came  from  excavations  made  at  Bault  in 
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1 909  ,  by  the  French  Institute  of  Archaeology,  and  I  should 
be  inclined  to  date  it  to  the  ix"*  or  x"*  century  A.  D. 

Not  less  interesting ,  and  more  varied  as  to  decoration ,  are 
the  long  bands  of  sculptured  limestone  which  border  the 
walls  at  the  same  height  as  the  capitals  of  the  pillars.  They 
are  ornamented  with  flowering  stems  and  foliage,  which 
sometimes  run  in  straight  lines,  and  sometimes  bend 
into  spirals  and  windings,  among  which  meander  proces- 
sions of  figures,  animals,  Cupids,  Nereids  mounted  upon 
dolphins,  saintly  knights  at  full  gallop,  and  lambs  in  the 
midst  of  strange  monsters.  Often ,  these  stone  friezes  are 
replaced  by  wooden  ones.  The  spandrels  which  surmounted 
the  niches  where  the  altar  was  placed  are  less  artistic , 
but  are  interesting  on  account  of  the  curious  mixture 
of  sacred  and  profane  subjects.  The  conch -shaped 
cavity  which  is  hollowed  in  them  is  usually  framed  in  a 
triangular  pediment,  which  is  relieved  by  two  floral 
designs  on  right  and  left.  This  exiernal  part  is  generally 
ornamented  with  foliage  and  little  palms  at  the  two  angles; 
the  Greek  cross  is  sculptured  at  the  top.  The  conch  is  often 
grooved,  the  grooves  starting  from  a  raised  point  near  the 
middle  of  the  base;  this  point  is  generally  a  flower,  but 
occasionally  the  whole  cavity  is  occupied  by  a  figiu*e  or  a 
group  in  relief,  either  a  Nereid  upon  her  dolphin,  an 
eagle  spreading  his  pinions,  king  David  playing  the  harp, 
a  satyr  pursuing  a  nymph,  or  two  allegorical  figures 
holding  a  cross  framed  in  its  crown  of  leaves,  lliere  are 
several  panels  of  marble  or  of  white  limestone,  which  bear 
scenes  analogous  to  those  found  on  the  spandrels,  it  may 
be  Leda  with  a  swan  encouraged  by  a  winged  Eros ,  or 
perhaps  a  sacred  subject,  such  as  a  seated  Virgin  with  her 
child  and  two  angels  standing  by  her  side ,  or  one  of  the 
angds  of  the  judgment  with  his  trumpet.  The  whole  thing 
is  rude  and  rough ,  yet  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  certain 
bas-rehefs  in  our  early  Roman  churches. 

These  are  only  a  few  indications ,  a  great  deal  has  yet 
to  be  done  in  the  field  of  Coptic  archaeologj'  before  it  is 
sufficiently  exposed.  Until  within  the  last  two  or  three 
decades,. it  has  been  neglected  both  by  Egyptologists,  who 
saw  in  it  only  a  rude  continuation  of  Pharaonic  archaeology, 
and  by  Byzantine  archaeologists  who  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  it.  Nevertheless  it  has  a  certain  interest  for  the  student 
of  the  history  of  art  in  Egypt  under  the  rule  of  the  Emperors 
of  the  East,  and  of  the  Mussulman  sovereigns  :  those  who 
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study  it  carefully  may  find  that  it  throws  an  unexpected 
light  upon  the  beginnings  of  some  branches  both  of 
Byzantine  and  of  Arab  art. 


PRINCIPAL  GALLERY. 

EAST    WING. 

The  eastern  wing  of  this  gallery  contains  the  great 
sarcophagi  of  the  Saitic  and  Ptolemaic  periods,  while  the 
western  wing  (cf.  p.  7-96)  contained  those  of  the  ancient 
epoch  of  the  Pharaohs.  They  are  ranged,  two  deep,  under 
the  porticos,  the  larger  ones  between  the  pillars,  the  others 
standing  along  the  wall  behind. 

The  richest  style  of  burials  belongs  to  this  period ,  and 
they  were  more  especially  rich  in  the  district  of  Mem- 
phis ,  whei-e  a  mummy-shaped  coffin  was  encased ,  sometimes 
m  a  second  mummy-shaped  coffin  larger  than  the  first, 
oftener  in  a  rectangular  sarcophagus.  Sometimes  both 
coffin  and  sarcophagus  were  cut  from  tlie  same  kind  of 
stone;  but  more  frequently,  the  coffin  was  of  some  very 
hard  stone,  such  as  basalt,  greygranite,  or  schist,  and  ihe 
sarcophagus  of  white  limestone.  This  combination,  or  at  least 
the  hard  stone  coffin  was ,  during  the  Persian  epoch  or  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Ptolemaic,  encased  in  an  immense 
rectangular  sarcophagus  of  coarse  white  limestone ,  which 
weighed  sometimes  as  much  as  fifteen  or  twenty  tons ,  and 
bore  only  a  very  short  formula  with  the  name  of  the  dead 
man.  A  mummy  has  occasionally  been  found  without  a 
coffin ,  but  generally,  if  the  deceased  had  but  one  stone 
covering,  it  was  the  sarcophagus  that  was  withheld.  If 
economy  was  an  object  to  the  famfly,  the  stone  was  re- 
placed by  wood ,  and  in  this  case  there  is  sometimes  both 
a  coffin  and  a  sarcophagus  for  the  mummy,  but  oftener 
the  sarcophagus  is  absent,  and  the  coffin  is  found  alone,  cut 
out  of  a  massive  trunk  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reproduce, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  shape  and  appearance  of  the  stone 
coffin. 

Their  decoration  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  deco- 
ration of  the  Old  Empire  sarcophagi  which  are  exposed  in 
the  west  wing  of  this  Gallery.  Once  only,  on  the  coffin  of 
Petesomtous  (cf.  p.  219,  n"  819),  the  sculptor  has  en- 
graved outside,  on  the  north  wall,  the  two  eyes  ^^^ 
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which  ai*e  seen  on  the  coffins  of  the  first  Theban  Empire 
(cf.  p.  1  o  and  p.  a  i ,  n*"  1 9 )  and  the  false  doors  which  belong 
to  the  style  of  that  epoch ,  but  he  no  longer  understood 
what  these  meant ,  and  he  has  transformed  the  false  doors 
into  the  pylons  of  Hades  on  which  the  genii  represented  on 
the  coffins  kept  watch.  Elsewhere,  on  the  external  surface 
of  the  coffin,  from  the  chest  to  the  feet,  there  is  generally 
nothing  except  a  very  incorrect  copy  of  one  or  two  chap- 
ters from  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  preferably  Chapter  lxxvi, 
which  assures  to  the  deceased  the  favour  of  his  judges  in 
the  other  world. 

When  figures  or  scenes  accompany  the  inscription,  the 
four  children  of  Horns  play  the  principal  part.  They  are 
Amset,  Hapi,  Duamutf  and  Qabhsn^uf ,  and  are  sometimes 
alone,  sometimes  accompanied  by  several  gods,  Anubis 
and  Horns ,  and  some  secondary  genii.  These  are  distributed 
symmetrically  along  the  legs  on  each  side  of  the  inscription. 
In  this  case,  the  raised  part  of  the  lid,  which  corresponds 
to  the  breast,  is  covered  with  pictures  intended  to  Hlustrate 
the  successive  acts  in  the  restoration  to  life  of  the  deceased 
by  the  sun ,  and  of  his  progress  through  the  heavens.  The 
goddess  Nuit  extends  her  wings  to  protect  him ,  holding 
in  each  of  her  hands  the  plumes  with  which  she  creat^ 
the  light :  he  himself  is  extended  upon  his  funeral  couch , 
between  Isis  and  Nephthys  who  are  mourning  for  him, 
whde,  from  a  solar  disc  which  stands  either  alone  or  on 
the  mountain  of  the  horizon,  there  descends  a  sheet  of 
light  which  envelopes  his  mummy  and  restores  it  to  life. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  dead  man  that  he  should  find 
either  written  or  painted  upon  his  coffin  the  formulae  and 
the  personages  who  might  be  useful  to  him  in  his  new 
life  :  having  these  about  him,  he  secured  all  possible 
benefit  that  could  be  derived  from  their  presence. 

The  sarcophagus ,  with  its  four  sides  and  its  lid ,  opened 
a  wider  field  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  decorator  than  did 
the  coffin.  It  was  a  kind  of  r^sum^  of  the  entire  tomb 
(cf.  p.  9-10),  and  the  dead  man  was  entitled  to  expect 
to  find  everything  there  that  was  pictured  upon  the 
walls  of  his  tomb.  Upon  the  lid  there  were  generally 
chapters  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  particularly  such 
as,  during  the  Ptolemaic  period,  were  supposed  to  ex- 
ercise the  happiest  influence  upon  the  soul's  destiny, 
especially  those  which  were  intended  to  facilitate  the  re- 
union of  soul  and  body.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  falcon 
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with  outspread  wings  and  human  head,  which  was  the 
emhiem  of  the  soul ,  is  so  often  seen  in  the  middle  of  the 
flat  or  raised  surface  of  the  lid.  it  is  there,  as  in  the  little 
monument  of  RA  (cf.  Upper  Story,  Room  F,  Case  A ,  n**  667) , 
to  watch  over  and  reanimate  the  hody  to  which  it  belonged. 
Upon  the  outer  walls  of  the  sarcophagus  are  the  genii 
and  the  deities  which  guard  the  mummy  of  Osiris  4ay  and 
night,  through  months  and  years,  —  or  it  may  be  some 
extracts  from  the  Book  of  Hades  (cf.  Upper  Story,  Room  G) : 
the  defunct  sees  in  these  the  images  of  such  Hours  of  the 
night  as  it  behoves  him  to  be  acquainted  with.  A  knowledge 
of  their  topography  and  inhabitants  is  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  cross  them  in  safety  along  with  the  sun.  In  the  interior, 
on  the  inner  face  of  the  lid ,  is  the  image  of  the  goddess 
Nuit,  the  sky,  which  floats  above  the  deceased  as  she  does 
above  her  husband  Sibu-Gabu  to  defend  him  from  evil. 
On  the  interior,  on  the  side  walls,  are  Nuit  or  Amentit,  the 
goddess  of  the  West,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  such  gods 
as  assured  to  Osiiis  a  perpetual  life. 

The  series  of  the  large  sarcophagi  under  (he  columns  is 
as  follows  : 


801.  Grey  Granite.  —  Length  3  m.  95  cent.  — 
Tell  Mokdam,  1906. 

The  cuve,  which  is  very  highly  polished,  has  no  inscrip- 
tions, but  on  the  lid  is  one  vertical  line  of  hieroglyphs, 
with  the  name  of  the  High-Priest  of  Mend^s,  NsimUiusi, 
son  of  Petemihusi  and  the  lady  Satit.  —  Ptolemaic  period. 

802.  Grey  Granite.  —  Length  2  m.  85  cent.  — 
Sakkarah, 

Sarcophagus  of  Takh6s ,  son  of  Bat^iti ,  found  by  Mariette 
in  the  same  tomb  as  n'  80 4  (see  p.  209).  —  Ptolemaic 
period. 

803.  Grey  Granite,  spotten  pink.  —  Length 
2  m.  60  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

Sarcophagus  and  mummy-shaped  coffin  of  Ankhhapi, 
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son  of  Tafnakhti  and  the  lady  Dadi  (?).  The  coffin  enclosed 
the  remains  of  the  deceased.  —  Ptolemaic  period. 


804.  Grey  Granite.  —  Total  height  i  m.  38  cent. 
—  Sakkarah. 

A  rectangular  sarcophagus  covered ,  both  inside  and  out, 
with  figures  and  hieroglyphs.  It  comes  from  the  same 
shaft  as  n"  8o9  (cf.  p.  308)  and  belonged  to  Takh6s,  son 
of  the  lady  Bat^ili;  he  was  both  a  priest  and  a  military 
leader.  The  two  sarcophagi  809  and  80 4  reveal  the  fact 
that  there  were  two  Takh6s,  sons  of  the  lady  Bat^iti. 
Mariette  thought  that  one  of  them  was  the  grandfather 
of  the  other,  the  mother  of  the  second  being  the  daughter 
of  the  first,  the  second  lady  being  called  Bat^iti  like  her 
grandmother,  but  there  is  nothing  to  confirm  this  sup- 
position. The  amulets  in  glass  paste  which  are  in  Room  C 
in  the  Upper  Story  (Case  F)  of  the  Museum,  came 
mostly  from  these  two  sarcophagi.  —  Eariy  Ptolemaic 
times. 


805.  Compact  Limestone.  —  Length  3  m.  A/i  cent. 
—  Akhmim. 

Sarcophagus  of  Takh6s,  brought  from  Akhmlm  in 
i885.  The  decoration  is  unfinished ,  but  the  colours  are 
clear  and  harmonious.  We  can  still  see  upon  the  sides  the 
squares  which  guided  the  designer  and  the  sculptor.  — 
Ptolemaic  period. 

Opposite  this  is  the  coffin  of  Petenisis  (n*"  806)  which 
was  discovered  at  Sakkarah  in  1909  during  the  excavation 
round  the  pyramid  of  Unas.  It  is  of  grey  basalt  9  m.  60  cent 
in  length. 

At  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  gallery,  we  find  the 
sarcophagus  (n"  807)  of  a  certain  Psammetichus  Nebpahit 
(Grey  Granite.  -^  Length  9  m.  5o  cent.,  Sakkarah)  who 
is  no  other  than  the  Psammetichus  in  whose  tomb  were  dis- 
covered the  beautiful  monuments  which  are  shown  in  the 
north  room  of  the  upper  storey  (cf.  North  Hall,  n"  1017, 

1018,  1019,   1090). 
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808.  Grey  Granite.  —  Length  2  m.  80  cent.  — 
Sakkarah. 

A  sarcophagus  whence  the  name  of  the  first  possessor 
Ankhhapi  has  been  carefully  effaced.  During  the  civil 
and  foreign  wars  by  which  Egypt  was  desolated  during  the 
ly^**  century  B.  C.,  the  necropolis  of  Memphis  was 
repeatedly  violated  by  the  Persians  and  Macedonians  :  the 
great  engraved  sarcophagi  were  removed  from  their  tombs 
by  unscrupulous  tradesmen  and  offered  for  sale ,  probably 
at  low  prices.  Some  of  these  were  exported ,  principally  to 
Phoenicia,  where  they  are  found  in  the  rich  tombs  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon  :  the  sarcophagus  of  Eshmunazar  now  in  the 
Louvre,  and  the  one  in  the  Museum  of  S' Irene  at  Constan- 
tinople ,  are  good  examples  of  these  expatriations.  Others 
remained  in  Egypt  and  were  re-employed  in  the  necropohs 
of  Gizeh  or  Sakkarah.  Generally,  the  name  of  the  ancient 
proprietor  was  replaced  by  that  of  the  new  possessor,  but 
sometimes,  after  having  effaced  the  old  name,  they  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  write  the  new  one  :  this  is  the  case 
here  almost  invariably.  —  Persian  period. 


809.  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  98  cent.  — 
Sakkarah. 

Sarcophagus  lid.  The  sarcophagus  itself  has  been  lost. 
It  belonged  to  Menei,  a  priest  of  Osiris.  On  the  breast 
is  a  representation  of  the  defunct  stretched  upon  his 
funeral  couch;  the  soul  is  approaching  the  body  over 
which  it  hovers  with  out- spread  wings.  Above,  the  sun 
is  rising;  he  is  supported  by  Isis  and  Nephthys  and  is 
shedding  his  reviving  rays  upon  the  mummy.  — Ptolemaic 
period. 


810.  Green  Basalt.  —  Length  1  m.  98  cent.  — 
Sakkarah. 

Sarcophagus  of  the  lady  Bat^iti ,  mother  of  one  of  the 
Takh6s  whose  sarcophagus  we  also  possess  (cf.  p.  a  08, 
n"*  809  and  p.  209,  n"*  8oii).  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  beauty  of  the  engravings  by  which  it  is  decorated; 
each  hieroglyph  has  been  treated  as  a  separate  engraving 
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on  the  fine  stone,  and  each  is  a  little  chef-d'oeuvre  of 
execution.  We  are  not  surprised  that  the  Egyptians  should 
be  capable  of  occasionally  executing  a  work  of  this  kind, 
but  it  is  truly  amazing  that  such  difficult  work  should 
have  been  so  easy  to  them  that  Ihey  have  left  us  an  almost 
endless  number  of  specimens.  —  Ptolemaic  period. 

811.  Grey  Basalt.  —  Length  i  m.  80  cent.  — 
Sakkarah. 

Mummy-shaped  coffin  found  in  the  tomb  of  Ankhhapi 
(cf.  p.  ao8,  n"  8o3).  The  inscription,  which  runs  along 
the  front  from  the  breast  to  the  feet,  informs  us  that  it 
belonged  to  the  lady  Parhatibastit ,  mother  of  Onnophris 
(cf.  p.  21a,  n'  818).  —  Ptolemaic  period. 

812-813.  Compact  Limestone.  —  Height  1  m.  9/1  c. 

—  Sakkarah. 

Sarcophagus  of  Hakni ,  daughter  of  Ranpinofri ,  found  in 
the  tomb  of  Ankhhapi.  In  the  centre  of  the  solar  disc  is  a 
representation  of  the  pantheistic  deity  with  four  rams* 
heads ,  a  human  body,  claws  of  a  bird  and  feet  of  a  ram. 
It  was  he  who  gave  permission  to  the  human  soul  to  travel 
in  peace  through  the  four  Houses  of  the  worid.  —  Ptole- 
maic period. 

814-815.  Basalt.  —  Length  1  m.  88  cent.  — 
Sakkarah. 

This  sarcophagus  of  Harmhabi ,  son  of  the  lady  Teru , 
must  belong ,  as  is  proved  by  the  grace  and  finish  of  the 
inscriptions,  to  the  second  Saitic  period.  The  patient  artists 
to  whom  the  execution  of  the  work  had  been  confided  seem 
to  have  imposed  upon  themselves  the  task  of  covering  it 
completely  like  a  tapestry  with  signs  and  emblems  both 
outside  and  in.  —  XXX***  Dynasty. 

816-817.    Grey  Basalt.  —  Length  1  m.  80  cent. 

—  Sakkarah. 

Sarcophagus  and  lid  belonging  to  Kamhapi.  Found  in 
the  tomb  of  Ankhhapi.  —  Ptolemaic  period. 

14. 
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Against  the  north-east  pillar  of  thegdlery  is  a  very  fine 
iid  : 

818.  Grey  Granite.  —  Length  9  m.  97  cent.  — 
Sakkarah. 

Sarcophagus  of  Onnophris ,  son  of  the  lady  Parhatibasllt, 
which  comes  from  the  tomb  of  Ankhhapi.  —  Ptolemaic 
period. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Hall  of  the  east  staircase,  rises  the 

nt  sarcophagus  of  Petesomtous  in  grey  basalt (n**  819). 
i  of  the  Saitic  period  and  comes  from  Kom  Yasin. 
According  to  a  very  ingenious  observation  of  Max  Muller, 
this  Petesomtous  is  perhaps  the  Potasimto  mentioned  in 
the  Greek  inscription  at  Ipsambui  as  commanding  the 
foreign  soldiers,  during  the  expedition  undertaken  by 
Psammetichus  11  against  the  king  of  Ethiopia. 
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UPSTAIRS   ROOMS. 


The  upstairs  rooms  are  mostly  occupied  by  small  objects , 
or  by  such  of  the  larger  ones  as  are  not  of  any  excessive 
weight.  Everything  that  is  most  characteristic  of  Egyptian 
domestic  and  civil  life  is  to  be  found  here,  vases,  pots, 
furniture,  kitchen  utensils,  tools,  together  with  tomb 
furniture  of  every  age,  coflSns  and  mummies.  Among 
these  last  is  the  wondeHul  series  of  Pharaohs  which  was 
found  at  Thebes  in  the  latter  years  of  the  xix*"*  century,  and 
the  possession  of  which  gives  our  Museum  a  unique  position 
among  ail  the  museums  of  the  worid.  The  objects  are  of 
such  a  novel  kind  that  it  has  frequently  been  found 
necessary  to  describe  them  at  some  length ,  in  order  to  give 
the  visitor  some  idea  of  the  use  to  which  they  were  put  in 
olden  limes. 


On  reaching  the  upper  storey  by  Ihe  east  staircase  which 
leads  directly  to  the  rooms  where  our  description  begins , 
we  enter  the  great  gallery  which  occupies  the  entire  length 
of  the  south  end  of  the  building. 


PRINCIPAL  GALLERY. 

This  gallery  is  filled  from  end  to  end  with  the  mummies 
discovered  by  Grdbaut ,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  temple 
of  Deir-el-Bahari.  The  site  was  pointed  out  to  him  in 
January  1 89 1  by  the  reis  Mohammed  Abd-er-Rassul ,  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  setting  men  to  work  upon  it.  Having 
removed  a  layer  of  sand ,  they  found  a  flagged  pavement 
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which  concealed  the  mouth  of  a  great  shaft  closed  by 
masonry  of  unbaked  brick.  After  that  came  more  flags, 
beneath  which  was  a  shaft  filled  with  a  cement  composed 
of  sand,  fragments  of  stone  and  lumps  of  clay.  At  a 
depth  of  8  metres,  the  workmen  came  upon  a  door  in 
the  north  wall.  It  was  choked  with  branches,  broken 
pieces  of  cofiins ,  and  blocks  of  stone.  At  1 1  metres ,  they 
reached  the  bottom  and  found  a  second  opening  in  the 
north  wall ,  this  time  closed  by  a  brick  wall.  On  the  A***  of 
February  Daressy,  who  had  been  put  in  charge  of  the 
work  by  Gr^baut,  caused  this  wall  to  be  pierced  and 
penetrated  into  a  gallery  which  was  filled  with  coffins ,  like 
the  other  secret  hiding  place  discovered  ten  years  before 
at  Deir-el-Bahari ;  the  style  of  the  cofiins ,  however,  pointed 
to  a  later  date,  that  of  the  XXP*  and  XXII"'*  Dynasties. 
The  gallery  measured  i  m.  70  cent,  or  1  m.  90  cent,  in 
width,  and  about  the  same  in  height.  Its  length  was 
93  metres  with  a  slight  slope  all  the  way,  after  which  it 
ended  in  a  room  about  four  yards  square ,  communicating 
with  a  narrower  apartment.  At  76  melres  from  the  entrance , 
another  gallery  had  been  dug,  82  metres  in  length  and 
running  perpendicularly  to  this  one.  The  whole  was  heaped 
up  with  mummies,  cofiins,  pots,  canopic  jars,  and  boxes  of 
uashbatiu ,  sometimes  piled  on  the  top  of  each  other,  sometimes 
ranged  in  two  rows  against  the  walls,  while  everywhere 
was  a  thick  litter  of  flowers,  dried -up  fruit,  statuettes 
and  scraps  of  linen  cloth.  The  removal  of  these  objects , 
which  was  begun  on  the  S***  of  February,  was  not  completed 
until  the  beginning  of  April ,  and  they  were  not  shown  to 
the  public  until  the  winter  of  1892.  We  no  longer  possess 
the  whole  of  the  mummies ,  which  were  brought  to  Gizeh 
at  this  time.  The  Egyptian  Government ,  on  the  suggestion 
ofM.  de  Morgan  then  Director  General  of  the  Service,  took 
from  this  enormous  mass  a  certain  number  of  cofiins  and 
of  mummies  many  of  which  were  in  excefient  preservation , 
and  these  they  divided  among  the  different  museums  of 
Europe  and  America.  Neariy  a  hundred  were  at  that  time 
cast  upon  the  world ,  and  no  trace  of  them  remains  to  us. 
The  greater  part  of  the  mummies  which  were  stored 
in  this  hiding  place  were  connected  with  the  family  of  the 
High-Priests  of  Amon ,  who  were  Kings  at  Thebes  under 
theXXP^  Dynasty,  and  of  whom  the  principal  members 
were  hidden  in  tlie  otlier  vault  at  Deir-el-Bahari.  They  also 
belonged  to  the  priestly  families  who  were  allied  to  the 
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High- Priests  and  exercised  hereditary  functions  in  the 
temple  of  Karnak.  These  were  distributed  according  to  a 
rigorous  hierarchy  which  brought  them  more  or  less  near 
to  the  person  of  the  god.  Some  of  these  persons  who  were 
admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  the  rites  and  the  dogmas 
were  the  rr  Superiors  of  the  secrets  of  heaven,  of  earth,  and 
of  the  other  world  y> ,  and  enjoyed  the  right  to  penetrate  to 
die  innermost  part  of  the  temple;  the  others  only  went  in 
as  far  as  a  prescribed  distance.  The  entrance  to  the  first 
court  was  easy.  Into  the  second,  the  Hall  ouaskhU 
(usekht),  the  bearers  of  offerings  were  permilted  to  enter, 
but  were  kept  at  a  distance  while  the  formulae  of  conse- 
cration were  being  pronounced.  The  doors  beyond ,  which 
gave  access  to  Heaven,  a  Hall  whose  walls,  being  lined 
with  electrum,  reflected  the  light  of  the  torches  like  Heaven 
itself,  were  opened  only  to  the  privileged  few,  but  some  of 
our  priests  of  Amon  boasted  the  right  to  open  the  doors  of 
the  Heaven  of  Karnak.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  strange 
mixture  of  dilapidation  and  luxury  which  must  have  been 
presented  by  the  Great  Sanctuary  of  the  Theban  divinity, 
chambers  sparkling  with  gold  and  silver  and  filled  with 
the  most  precious  things ,  side  by  side  with  apartments  in 
ruins  and  buildings  not  yet  completed.  Each  of  the 
chambers  had  its  own  officials  whose  members  figure 
among  our  mummies.  It  was  a  religious  city  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  town,  and  a  special  population  swarmed  about 
the  temples,  just  as,  in  later  days,  the  mosques  and  pious 
institutions  of  Moslem  Egypt  were  crowded  with  servants 
who  had  charge  of  the  upkeep  of  the  buildings  and  pro- 
perty of  the  wakfs. 

The  hierarchy  of  the  priesthood  of  Amon  has  not  yet 
been  completely  ascertained,  and  some  of  the  titles  seem 
to  have  been  purely  honorary.  Thus  a  large  number  of 
those  buried  in  ths  hiding  place  are  called  iatfnuiiri  — 
or,  in  English,  ff divine  fathers «.  There  are  even  little 
children  who  are  so  called  ( n°  ii  A  i) ,  and  the  adults  gener- 
ally adopted  in  addition  to  this  title  other  denominations 
which  show  them  to  have  been  civilians,  priests ,  overseers 
or  land  stewards  on  the  estates  of  the  god.  Among  the 
women,  Ihose  who  corresponded  to  the  rr divine  fathers » 
were  the  Singers  of  Amon  —  Kamauitu-ni-Amonu  —  for 
we  find  little  girls  so  named  {n°  iiiio).  The  singers  by 
profession  were  called  Hosuit.  The  Katnauitu  accompanied 
their  husbands,  fathers  or  brothers,  and  sometimes  played 
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on  the  sistrum ,  but  without  making  a  profession  of  it. 
Only  a  very  small  number  of  priestly  functions  was 
reserved  for  women.  They  were  chiefly  prophetesses  or 
hierodules  of  Maut,  and  superiors  of  the  Khenrattu  or 
recluses  (?)  of  Amonr^,  the  King  of  the  gods.  These 
Khenrattu  diiferend  from  the  Kamauitu  in  so  far  as  they 
formed  an  organised  body  of  priestesses.  The  part  they 
played  is  not  very  well  understood,  but  they  probably 
represented  the  inferior  portion  of  the  divine  harem ,  a  sort 
of  body  of  sacred  courtesans  similar  to  those  of  Phoenicia, 
Syria  and  Chaldaea.  The  masculine  counterpart  of  this 
strange  corporation  is  probably  indicated  by  the  term 
Nofriu,  the  young  boys,  which  is  occasionally  met  with. 
Male  singers,  Hosuiu,  corresponded  to  the  female  mus- 
icians, Hosuttou;  priests  of  different  degree,  uabuy 
fulfilled  the  material  functions  required  in  worship.  The 
Hrihabiu,  the  Chief  Readers,  had  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  ritual,  and  the  prophels  or  hierodules,  the  Honu- 
NuUri  represented  the  high  priesthood.  There  were  other 
prophets  outside  the  service,  who  probably  held  the  same 
place  among  the  official  clergy  as  do,  among  oursdves, 
the  priests  who  are  attached  to  a  parish.  The  official  pro- 
phets were  distributed  into  four  classes,  of  which  the 
highest  contained  but  a  single  person ,  the  first  prophet  of 
Amon ,  the  Hon-Nutir  ne  Amonrd  suten-nutiru.  This  chief 
prophet  of  Amon  limited  himself  at  first  to  the  exercise  of 
his  priestly  functions,  but  he  finally  succeeded  in  gathering 
into  his  own  hands  all  civil  and  military  authority,  both  in 
Thebes  and  Ethiopia,  perhaps  even  in  the  whole  of  Egypt. 
Already  during  the  second  half  of  the  XVIIl""  Dynasty,  his 
wealth  and  ambition  had  caused  some  alarm  to  the  monarchs 
of  Egypt.  The  so-called  heresy  of  Amen6lhes  IV  was  not 
so  much  a  religious  reform  as  an  attempted  re-action 
against  the  encroaching  power  of  the  Theban  priesthood, 
but  the  theocracy  of  Amon  triumphed  in  the  struggle  and 
was  firmly  established  under  the  XX'^  Dynasty,  under  the 
XXI",  two  of  the  prophets,  Hrihoru  and  Painotmu  I**, 
enjoyed  the  royal  lilies  and  honours. 

Amonrd  was  to  the  Thebans  the  only  god ,  and  all  other 
gods  were  only  of  the  second  rank  as  compared  to  him ;  a 
goddess* and  a  child-god,  Maut  and  Khonsu,  were  per- 
mitted to  share  his  honours.  To  him  the  Theban  kings,  his 
worshippers  and  his  children ,  owed  the  sovereignty  which 
they  had  acquired  over  the  rest  of  Egypt  and  of  the  world. 
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Just  as  the  Pharaohs  of  the  XVI1P\  XIX**"  and  XX**"  Dynas- 
ties were  kings  over  the  kings  of  this  world,  so  he  was 
king  of  the  gods,  AmonrAsonter.  In  ordei*  to  proclaim 
his  authority,  he  had  grouped  around  him,  either  in  the 
halls  of  his  great  temple,  or  in  the  smaller  temples  which 
were  scattered  through  the  city,  all  the  other  divinities  of 
Egypt.  His  priests  were  entitl^  to  exercise  the  priesthood 
of  these  deities ,  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  meet 
among  our  mummies  with  persons  cdling  themselves 
prophets  of  Montu,  of  Khnumu,  of  Khonsuand  ofPhtah, 
Great  Seer  of  Rli  and  of  Tumu.  The  possessions  of  Amon 
covered  a  tenth  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  besides  an  entire 
priesthood  devoted  to  his  worship  there  was  a  whole  ad- 
ministration which  attended  to  his  temporal  intei'ests. 
Thus  it  happens  that  our  mummies  occasionally  enjoy 
such  titles  as  Overseers  of  the  cattle  of  Ammi  or  of  the 
flocks  of  the  domains  of  Rd,  rr  chiefs  of  the 'courts  of  the 
house  of  Amon  5>,  wScribes  of  the  domains  of  Amonw,  ff  Scri- 
bes attached  to  the  sacred  revenues »,  ff  Writers  of  the  lists 
of  the  register  of  Amon  » ,  ff  Chiefs  of  the  metallurgists  of  the 
dwelling  of  Amonr&T),  ff  Scribes  of  the  Double  While  Houses 
(the  office  of  the  Governor),  ff  Regulators  of  justice  in  the 
city  of  Thebes  w  and  ff  Stewards  of  the  house  of  the  Prince 
of  Ethiopia T).  When  some  Egyptologist,  feeling  interested 
in  this  kind  of  study,  will  take  the  ti*ouble  to  examine  the 
inscriptions  upon  these  coffins  and  to  make  a  list  of  their 
tides ,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  understand  almost  the 
entire  organisation  of  the  mortmain  of  Amon. 

The  t^hnique  of  the  coffins  is  remarkable.  They  have 
all  the  general  form  of  a  body  lying  on  its  back,  but  the 
outiine ,  which  is  very  simple  in  so  far  as  the  coffin  itself  is 
concerned,  is  much  more  sharply  defined  as  regards  the 
lid.  Generafiy  the  face  only  is  uncovered .  and  the  mask  is 
either  gilded  or  painted  red,  pink  or  green,  sometimes 
with  the  eyes  inlaid.  In  many  cases  the  two  hands  are  laid 
upon  the  breast,  either  dosed  and  holding  one  of  the 
emblems  of  Osiris,  the  sceptre,  the  handled  cross,  or  the 
didu,  or  else  with  the  fingers  outspread  as  if  to  show  the 
rings  with  which  they  are  decorated.  Occasionally  the 
defunct  is  figured  as  lying  above  his  own  corpse  in  his 
ordinary  dress.  The  inscriptions  and  the  pictures  stand  out 
in  colours  upon  a  yellow  background,  which,  when  the 
coating  was  first  spread  upon  the  wood,  was  of  a  pale  shade, 
but  has  darkened  with  time  through  the  gradual  oxidation  of 
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the  varnish.  The  same  formulae  and  the  same  subjects  are 
generally  found  upon  coffins  of  the  same  period ,  whether 
military  or  civilian ,  the  genii  who  watched  over  the  integrity 
of  the  body  along  with  Anubisand  Horus,  scenes  from  the 
judgment  of  the  soul  or  the  introduction  of  the  dead  man 
into  the  domains  of  Osiris  or  of  R^.  Sometimes,  however, 
new  texts  and  unknown  figures  present  themsdves,  and  are 
quite  distinct  from  the  common  style  of  decoration.  One 
example  of  such  a  vai'iant  has  been  pointed  out  by  Virey 
in  a  creation  scene ,  where  the  god  Shu  is  replaced  by  the 
god  Bisu ,  who ,  dressed  in  his  plumes ,  is  raising  with  both 
hands  Nuit ,  the  goddess  of  Heaven ,  in  order  to  separate 
her  from  Shu,  the  god  of  the  earth.  Bisu  is  one  of  the 
oriental  deities  whose  worship  had  been  spread  by  the 
Phoenicians  traders  through  all  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean ,  and  he  is  one  of  those  whom  the 
Greeks  made  use  of  in  order  to  give  substance  to  their 
l^end  of  Hercules.  Virey  is  right  in  connecting  the 
variant  furnished  by  this  coffin,  which  shows  us  Bisu 
raising  Nuit,  with  that  part  of  the  Greek  legend  in  which 
we  are  told  that  Hercules  took  the  place  of  Atlas  in  sup- 
porting the  worid.  Upon  another  coffin ,  that  of  Petamon , 
who  held  high  office  among  the  priesthood,  we  read,  in  the 
midst  of  the  usual  inscriptions ,  a  text  which  gives  us  an 
explanation  of  the  Ennead  as  held  by  the  Theban  theologians 
at  the  Ramessid  period.  The  dead  man,  identified  with  the 
creator,  cries  :  rrl  am  One  who  becomes  Two;  I  am  Two 
who  become  Four;  I  am  Four  who  become  Eight,  and  I  am 
One  beyond  all  these  d  .The  creator  was  the  supreme  expression 
of  the  complete  Ennead.  The  one  who  becomes  Two  isR^, 
who  di*ew  from  himself  the  first  pair  of  the  Nine  Gods,. the 
god  Shu  and  the  goddess  Tafnuit.  Two  becoming  Four  means 
the  production  of  the  four  gods  who  support  the  worid  like 
so  many  pillars,  Hehu,  Nu,  Kaku,  and  Amanu,  and  who 
appear  at  the  moment  when  Shu  separates  Nuit ,  the  Heaven , 
from  Sibu-Gabu ,  god  of  the  earfh.  Four  who  become  Eight, 
is  the  dividing  of  these  four  into  couples,  each  comprehend- 
ing a  god  and  a  goddess,  Hehu-nehit,  Nu-Nuit,  Kaku- 
Kakuit ,  Amanu-Amaunit.  Lastly  the  One  who  follows  these 
is  the  Supreme  Lord,  he  who,  adding  himself  to  the  eight 
gods  of  Hermopolis,  transforms  them  into  Nine,  an  En- 
nead. He  is  the  god  Amonr^  of  Thebes  in  whom  is  con- 
tained all  the  godhead.  We  can  see  what  a  large  part  was 
played  by  numbers  in  the  development  of  Theban  thought 
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towards  the  xi**"  century  B.  C.  These  coffins  from  the 
second  find  at  Deir-el-Bahari  provide  us  with  several  texts  of 
the  same  kind,  which  were  taken  from  some  book  compos- 
ed at  Thebes  to  explain  the  ideas  held  by  the  earlier  schools. 
It  was  probably  a  rdsum^  of  the  immutable  words  of 
the  sacred  books ,  in  which  the  authors  had  incorporated 
all  the  speculations  with  which  the  sacred  text  had  inspir- 
ed the  thinkers  of  their  school. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  documents  of  this  kind  are  not 
more  numerous.  Amon ,  who  had  become  lord  over  all  the 
gods  of  Egypt,  was  also  the  only  one  who  was  regarded  by 
the  priests  as  being  self-existent.  All  the  others  were  either 
his  creatures,  or  secondary  forms  which  he  had  called  into 
life  by  detaching  from  his  Doubles  (Ka)  or  his  Souls,  por- 
tions of  Doubles  or  Souls  with  which  he  had  given  life  to 
bodies  made  by  men ,  lo  oracle-giving  and  divine  statues. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Theban  theologian  all  that  was  really 
divine  in  Phtah  of  Memphis,  or  in  Khnumu  of  Elephan- 
tine ,  was  that  part  of  himself  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  Theban  AmonrA.  Of  course,  the  priests  of 
the  other  deities  did  not  admit  this  doctrine ,  and  considered 
the  god  of  their  own  city  as  self-existent  in  the  same  way 
as  Amon.  Still ,  the  theologian  of  Thebes  maintained  his 
doctrine,  and  so  long  as  Thebes  continued  to  rule  over  the 
whole  of  Egypt ,  he  was  able  to  impose  it  upon  all  the  rest. 
The  priests  and  priestesses  whose  mummies  we  possess 
here  did  not ,  however,  belong  to  the  age  when  Amon  was 
predominant.  The  earthly  sovereignty  had  departed  from 
the  South  to  the  North ,  and  the  day  that  it  left  Thebes ,  the 
god  of  Thebes  lost  his  supremacy.  The  priests  still  con- 
tinued to  exalt  their  god  above  all  the  others,  and  never 
perhaps  was  the  greatness  of  Amon  more  loudly  pro- 
claimed than  at  the  moment  of  its  eclipse.  Not  only  was 
it  set  forth  in  special  texts  like  the  specimens  1  have 
quoled ,  but  the  old  formulae  w  ere  altered  to  admit  of  its 
being  expressed,  and  frequently,  when  reading  a  well 
known  prayer,  we  are  surprised  to  come  across  some  ap- 
parently innocent  variant  which  changes  the  meaning  in 
favoiu*  of  Amon.  In  order  to  realize  the  importance  of  this 
series  lo  the  religious  history  of  Egypt,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  study  each  coffin  in  detail,  and  to  indicate  any 
element  of  new  information  which  might  be  met  with ,  but 
such  research  would  naturally  be  much  more  interesting 
to  the  specialist  Ihan  to  the  general  public. 
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We  must  not  forget,  that  each  burial  usually  included 
four  or  five  objects  besides  the  mummy,  one  or  two  cofl^s , 
each  furnished  with  its  lid ,  and  a  flat  cartonnage  which  was 
generally  placed  immediately  above  the  mummy,  under 
the  lid  of  the  inner  cofEn;  but  a  complete  description 
would  run  to  infinity  and  I  shall  content  myself  with 
pointing  out  a  few  mummy  types.  I  may  begin  with  some 
mummies  of  children,  of  which  several,  like  the  giri 
Ankhusnisit  (n"*  ii4o.  Length  i  m.  aS  cent.)  were 
Singers  of  Atnon,  or,  like  the  boy  Tarnofinif  (n*  ii/ii. 
Length  i  m.  66  cent. ) ,  Divine  fathers  ofAmon  (cf.  p.  a  1 5 ). 
Some  had  no  tide,  but  a  coffin  had  been  made  to  their  size 
(n**  11 37.  Length  o  m.  90  cent.,  and  n*"  11 38.  Length 
o  m.  65  cent.).  Others,  again,  had  been  placed  in  second 
hand  coffins,  which  had  been  fitted  to  the  size  of  the  child 
by  means  of  a  wooden  partition  fixed  across.  This  second 
use  of  a  coffin  was  not  confined  to  children ,  in  whose 
honour  their  friends  might  possibly  not  be  disposed  to 
make  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  necessary  for  the  purchase  of 
a  new  one.  Second-hand  coffins  were  often  employed  even 
for  persons  of  very  high  rank.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  during  the  course  of  a  revolution  which  took  place  at 
the  Saitic  period ,  huge  coffins  of  basalt  and  granite  had  been 
sold  to  Egyptians  who  utilised  them  at  home ,  or  to  strangers 
who  exported  them  to  Phoenicia  (cf.  p.  210,  n"  808). 
Seven  or  eight  centuries  eaiiier,  the  robber  bands  who  pil- 
laged the  necropolis  had  thrown  upon  the  market  large  num- 
bers of  beautiful  coffins  of  the  XVin'\  XIX^\  XX'"  Dynasties. 
These  had  been  readily  purchased  by  families  for  their  own 
use ,  or  by  funerdi  contractors  for  the  use  of  their  customers. 
The  name  and  titles  of  the  original  possessor  had  been  then 
erased,  and  those  of  the  new  proprietor  substituted  in 
their  place.  I  may  here  give  a  few  characteristic  examples 
among  the  many  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  Gr^baut's 
collection. 

1146.  —  Sarcophagus  of  the  divine  father  ofAmon, 
Ankhufnimaut ,  son  of  Manakhpirri.  This  sarcophagus  had 
originally  belonged  to  the  lady  Tamaritri  or  Tentmariphr^, 
whose  name  they  omitted  to  erase  from  the  outer  coffin. 

1135.  —  Cartonnage  of  the  coffin  of  Pameshon,  priest 
in  chief  of  Amon  and  master  of  the  power  of  going  into  everjf 
place,  that  is  to  say,  possessing  the  privilege  of  entering 
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every  part  of  the  temple  of  Karaak.  The  decoration  is  in 
good  style  and  very  carefully  executed :  we  may  notice 
particularly  the  ram's  head  appearing  from  an  expanding 
flower,  the  symbol  of  the  god  who  rises  each  morning  from 
the  bulrushes  in  the  ponds  of  the  eastern  sky. 

1147.  —  Sarcophagus  of  Ankhufnimaut ,  priest  of 
Maut,  scribe  of  the  administration  ofthe  Domain  of  Amon, 
and  prophet  or  hierodule  of  queen  Ahhotpu  to  whom  the 
priests  of  Amon  rendered  divine  honours.  These  were 
also  paid  to  the  deified  king  Amendthes  I'*,  and  to  queen 
Ahmasi  Nofritari.  These  two  sovereigns  had  become,  under 
the  XX**"  Dynasty,  the  patrons  of  the  Theban  necropolis. 

1149.  —  Lid  of  the  second  coffin  of  Paifuzaro, 
celebrant  priest,  chief  cashier  of  the  lands  of  the  House 
of  Amon.  Mention  is  made  of  the  divine  honours  paid  to 
king  Amen6thes  P*,  and  to  the  queens  Ahmasi  Nofritari  and 
Ahhotpu.  Paifuzaro  belonged,  as  may  be  observed,  to  Ihe 
same  fraternity  as  Ankhufnimaut. 

1150.  —  Lid  of  the  second  coffin  of  Pakhalui,  the 
Syrian,  surnamed  Khalneferamon,  the  brave  soldier  of 
Amon.  He  was  ^divine  fatherj? ,  prophet  of  Amon,  opener  of 
the  gates  of  Heaven  in  Kamak,  first  cdebrant  of  Amon, 

Kriest  in  charge  of  the  burning  of  incense  to  Amon  in 
makn  ,  and  jrlord  of  the  secrets  of  Heaven,  of  the  earth, 
and  of  the  other  woridti.  The  gales  of  Heaven  in  Kamak 
were,  we  have  seen  (cf.  p.  aiS),  the  gates  of  the  third 
hall  of  the  temple  whose  walls  were  covered  with  eiec- 
trum.  We  know,  by  a  text  from  the  tomb  of  Bekhmai^ , 
that  this  lining  of  gold  and  dectrum  was  made  out  of  the 
spoils  brought  from  Syria  by  the  Pharaoh  ThutmAsis  HI , 
and  was  so  magnificent  that  it  was  like  the  horizon  of 
Heaven. 

1151.  —  Coffins  of  Nassitapenharitahalt ,  fourth  prophet 
or  hierodule  of  Amon.  These  coffins  were  in  a  very  large 
sarcophagus  stolen  from  an  earlier  occupant,  whose  name, 
only  half  erased ,  ended  in  that  of  the  god  Amon.  The 
name  of  the  later  proprietor  is  traced  in  cursive  writing 
on  the  handles  of  the  two  lids.  On  the  sides  of  the  two 
coffins  there  is  a  curious  scene  with  mourning  women. 
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As  fai*  as  we  can  judge  from  the  names  of  the  monarchs 
who  are  mentioned ,  and  from  the  relation  of  the  person- 
ages discovered  by  Gr^baut  in  the  second  hiding  place 
of  Delr-el-Bahari ,  the  entire  series  comprehends  seven 
or  eight  generations.  The  funeral  rites  were  not  greatly 
altered  during  the  two  centuries  in  which  they  flourished, 
and  it  would  be  easy,  for  any  one  who  was.willing  to  make 
the  attempt,  to  distinguish  among  these  coflins  a  certain 
number  which  evidently,  from  their  make  and  the  style 
of  their  decoration ,  have  come  from  the  same  workshop. 
The  following  may  by  taken  as  types  of  a  group  : 

1151  bis.  —  Belongs  like  n*  i  i5i  (cf.  p.  221)  to  Nas- 
sitapenharltahait ,  fourth  prophet  of  Amon.  He  too  had 
usurped  the  coffin  of  a  former  occupant ,  whose  name  ended 
in  Amon,  and  of  which  half  was  generally  erased.  The 
name  of  Nassitapenharitahait  is  traced  in  cursive  script 
upon  ihe  handles  of  both  lids.  Like  Ihe  other  coffin  it  has 
upon  the  side  a  most  curious  mourning  scene. 

1153.  —  Coffin  of  Ankhufnikhonsu,  divine  father,  supe- 
rior of  the  secrets ,  and  chief  of  the  metallurgists  of  the 
House  of  Amon.  The  superintendence  of  the  workshop  of 
the  temples  of  Amon  was  a  position  of  some  importance, 
on  account  of  the  handling  of  the  precious  metals  which 
were  brought  there  in  immense  quantities  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  any  successful  war. 

1154.  —  Coffin  of  Nsipanofirho,  divine  father  of  Amon, 
divine  father  of  Maut,  scribe  of  the  youths  of  the  temple 
of  Amon  (cf.  p.  2 1 6 ,  for  one  of  the  possible  interpretations 
of  the  title  of  youth). 

1155.  —  A  beautiful  white  cartonnage  which  comes 
from  the  tomb  of  Amonnuitnakhuit,  chief  of  the  metallui'- 
gists  of  the  House  of  Amon. 

1156.  —  Cartonnage  from  the  coffin  of  the  reverend 
mother  Marltamon ,  songstress  of  Amonr^ ,  king  of  the  gods. 
This  woman's  head  is  distinguished  by  a  particular  arrange- 
ment of  the  hair,  which  is  higher  than  usual,  and  is 
divided  into  two  parts  and  slightly  waved.  The  arms  are 
not  crossed.  The  left  arm  only  is  laid  upon  the  breast;  the 
right  lies  along  the  body.  The  dress  is  white  with  vertical 
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lines  which  are  also  white,  and  are  distinguished  by  the 
differing  thickness  of  the  texture  which  is  alternately  open 
and  close.  One  of  the  hands  holds  a  vine  branch. 

1157-1157  bis.  —  Lids  of  the  second  coffin  of  this 
same  Marilamon  and  of  another  similar  one  belonging 
to  one  of  the  Singers  of  Amon  whose  name  has  not  been 
given.  The  head  of  the  woman  on  this  second  lid  shows  the 
same  arrangement  as  in  n**  1 1 56  (see  p.  929).  The  shape 
of  the  body  is  very  much  seen  under  the  robe ,  and  the 
bare  feet  come  out  from  beneath  it  as  in  the  coflBn  of  the 
lady  Isit ,  which  came  from  the  tomb  of  Sannotmu. 

1158.  —  Sarcophagus  of  Nsiamenaph ,  priest  in  chief  or 
high -priest,  master  of  the  power  of  approach  to  Amon, 
admitted  to  Amon  in  Karnak ,  master  of  the  offerings  in 
the  hall  of  Anubis ,  the  burier,  the  great  god  who  is  at  the 
opening  of  the  divine  habitation ,  great  chorister  of  the 
knowledge  of  Amon  and  son  of  the  Theban  choristers. 
He  was  thus  a  high-priest  who  was  permitted  to  enter  into 
the  sanctuary  of  Amon. 

1159.  —  Body  of  the  inner  coflSn  of  Zadmaus6nukhu , 
singer  of  Amon  and  player  with  the  hand  to  Maut.  The 
player  with  her  hand  —  hasuit  —  was  the  one  among  the 
dancers  who  kept  time  by  beating  her  hands  against  each 
other,  while  her  companions  danced,  singing  and  playing 
on  their  instruments. 

The  coffins  which  follow  these  form  a  second  group, 
the  construction  of  which  is  very  characteristic.  They  all 
came  from  the  two  lower  coiridore.  The  outer  coffins  are 
white.  They  are  richly,  but  more  simply  decorated  than 
most  of  the  others.  They  all  have  in  the  same  place  the 
scene  of  the  funerary  deities.  The  inner  coffins  are  of  a 
beautiful  bright  yellow  colour.  The  cartonnages  are  gene- 
rally decorated  in  a  most  curious  fashion.  The  best  of  this 
fine  series  of  sarcophagi  bear  the  names  and  titles  of  Peta- 
mon,  a  priest  of  high  rank,  and  of  the  singer  of  Amon, 
Mashasobkit. 

1160.  —  Pelamon  was  divine  father,  beloved  of  the  god , 
lord  of  the  secrets  of  heaven,  earth  and  the  other  world, 
lord  of  the  secrets  of  Amon,  of  Maut  and  of  Khonsu, 
opener  of  the  gates  of  heaven  in  Karnak,  chief  officiating 
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priest  of  him  whose  name  is  mystery,  that  is  to  say  of 
Amon,  high-priest  of  Rli  and  of  Tumu  in  Thebes,  officiat- 
ing priest  of  the  fiinerary  chapd  of  Amen6thes  1",  prophet 
or  hieroduleof  Amon,  probably  an  honorary  office,  good 
chorister  in  the  knowledge  of  Amon  and  son  of  the 
Theban  choristers.  The  art  of  song  was  hereditary  in  his 
family. 

1161.  —  Mashasobkit  was  perhaps  the  wife  of  Petamon. 
She  bore  the  titles  of  lady  chantress  of  Amonrd,  king  of 
the  gods,  great  player  with  Ihe  hand  for  Madt  in  Ashiru, 
beloved  of  Hathor  of  Thebes,  greal  chantress  on  the  day  of 
the  diurnal  birlh  in  the  women's  house,  hierodule  of  the 
child  god  of  the  triad,  Khonsu  in  Thebes. 

1164.  —  Gartonnage  of  Khonsunironpi,  priest  of 
AmonrA,  king  of  the  gods,  divine  father  of^  Anhuri- 
Shusu*&,  a  god  of  the  nome  of  Thinis,  scribe  of  the 
orders  of  the  house  of  Khnumu,  scribe  of  the  orders  and 
great  steward  of  the  house  of  the  Prince  of  Ethiopia ,  who 
was  heir  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  and  high-priest  of  Amon. 

The  sarcophagi  of  these  two  groups  were  taken  mostly 
from  the  two  corridors  which  lead  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hiding-p]ace.  Another  group  might  be  formed  of  those 
which  were  extracted  from  below,  and  which  are  pro- 
bably those  of  the  first  possessors  of  the  tomb ,  Tanofir 
and  his  family.  These  coffins  had  been  very  cai^efiilly 
made,  but  their  value  was  fatal  to  them.  The  hands  and 
even  the  faces  were  torn  off  for  the  sake  of  the  gilding 
with  which  they  were  covered ,  but  the  rest  is  nevertheless 
extremely  interesting  on  account  of  the  numerous  pictures 
and  inscriptions  which  cover  the  sides.  The  technique, 
too,  presents  certain  particularities  which  distinguish 
them  clearly  from  the  monuments  of  the  two  pi'eceding 
series.  One  cartonnage  is  of  fine  openwork;  the  scenes  stand 
out,  group  by  group  and  figure  by  figure.  Upon  the 
others  the  ornaments  characteristic  of  the  period  stand  out 
in  relief  from  the  wooden  background.  They  are  made  in 
paste,  as  are  the  hearts  which  are  placed  on  the  breast, 
and  the  ram-headed  scarabs  which  represent  Amon. 

1166.  —  Sarcophagus  of  Tanofir,  third  prophet  of 
AmonrS  king  of  the  gods ,  prophet  of  Montu ,  keeper  of  the 
flocks  of  the  domains  of  R^ ,  prophet  of  the  god  Khnumu 
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of  Elephantine,  high-priest  of  RA  and  of  Tumu  in  Thebes, 
opener  of  the  gates  of  heaven  in  Karnak ,  officiating  priest 
of  the  funerary  chapel  of  Amendthes  I",  lord  of  the  secrets 
of  heaven,  of  earth  and  of  the  other  world.  He  was  a  very 
great  personage,  and  his  rank  explains  the  beauty  of  his 
coflin  and  the  size  of  his  tomb. 

1167-1167  bis,  —  Sarcophagus  and  cartonnage  of 
the  reverend  mother  Kamari ,  singer  of  Amon.  This  sarco- 
phagus has  preserved  its  gilding  although  all  the  others 
have  been  despoiled  of  theirs.  On  the  cartonnage,  the  hands 
and  face  were  covered  with  a  white  coating  to  prepare 
them  for  the  gilding  which ,  however,  has  not  been  ap- 
plied. The  whiteness  of  the  face  and  hands  produces  a 
striking  efFect. 

1169.  —  Sarcophagus  of  the  superior  of  the  third 
rank  of  the  harem  or  recluses  of  Amonra,  king  of  the 
gods ,  daughter  of  the  first  prophet  of  Amon  Manakhpirrlya 
of  the  XXI'*  Dynasty,  Katsashni. 

1171.  —  Sarcophagus  of  Harub  daughter  of  Manakh- 
pirrlya, high-priest  of  Amon  under  the  XXP*  Dynasty,  and 
of  the  Princess  Isimkhabiu ,  whose  mummy  was  discovered 
at  Deir-ei-Bahari  in  1 88 1  and  is  exhibited  along  with  its 
coffins  and  cartonnages  in  Room  P  upstairs  (cf.  n"  1288). 
She  was  second  prophetess  or  hierodule  of  Maut  in 
Ashiru ,  hierodule  of  Maut  in  the  hall  of  Births ,  Pa-mesuu , 
the  chapel  where  the  goddess  gave  birth  to  the  third 
god  of  the  Theban  triad,  Khonsu,  the  child  god.  Harub 
must  have  been  the  sister  of  the  High-Priest  Painotmu  II , 
the  last  of  the  family  which  held  the  sovereign  pontificate 
at  Thebes  before  the  accession  of  the  XXII""*  Dynasty.  The 
relationship  is  interesting,  because  it  establishes  the  close 
connection  between  the  royal  mummies  and  the  mummies 
of  the  priests  of  Amon.  In  the  one  collection  we  find  the 
mummy  of  the  daughter,  in  the  other  that  of  the  mother. 


SOUTH  HALL. 

This  Hall  is  used  as  a  sort  of  store,  where  we  deposit 
the  things  both  new  and  old  which  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  as  yet  to  arrange  in  proper  order.  They  are  removed 
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to  their  permanent  places  as  soon  as  there  is  time  to 
remodel  the  Museum.  It  is  at  present  nearly  empty. 


Case  G. 

It  contains  the  body  of  a  triumphal  chariot  found  by  Davis 
and  Carter  in  the  tomb  of  Thutm6sis  IV,  —  height 
o  m.  86  cent.,  length  o  m.  Sq  cent. ,  breadth  i  m.  o3  cent. 
It  bdonged  to  Pharaoh's  own  chariot  and  was  magnifi- 
cently decorated.  The  frame  is  made  of  light  wood ,  probably 
similar  to  that  of  the  Florence  chariot  the  facsimile  of 
which  is  to  be  seen  close  by,  and  it  is  filled  in  by  strips  of 
thin  wood  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  linen.  Over  the  linen 
comes  a  layer  of  fine  plaster  mixed  with  gum,  forming  in 
this  way  a  very  hard  stucco  on  which  the  decoration  was 
engraved  with  a  fine  tool.  This  process  being  finished,  a 
very  fine  linen  was  stretched  and  glued  over  the  whole,  on 
which  the  sculptor  retraced  the  design  of  the  reliefs  so  as  to 
restore  to  them  all  their  precision  and  clearness  of  line.  It 
was  gilded  all  over,  but  the  gold  was  removed  by  robbers 
in  ancient  times  except  for  a  few  flickers.  The  decoration , 
both  inside  and  out,  is  divided  into  two  panels.  On  the 
exterior,  on  the  right,  the  king  in  his  chariot  charges  the 
Asiatics  and  shoots  them  down  with  arrows  :  on  the  left 
side,  he  grips  the  prisoners  by  the  hair  and  raises 
his  axe  to  slay  them.  Within  are  lists  of  the  conquered 
peoples,  the  Asiatics  on  the  left,  the  negroes  on  the 
right.  The  technique  is  of  a  rare  excellence.  The  rdiefs 
are  comparable  in  boldness  and  in  fireedom  of  movement 
with  those  on  the  fine  stda  of  AmenAthes  III  in  Room  M 
(cf.  p.  ii/i,  n"  998). 

In  the  eastern  end  of  the  great  South  Hdl ,  near  Room  A , 
there  is  a  collection  of  various  objects  which  have  come 
from  recent  excavations ,  as  wdl  as  a  number  of  domestic 
and  secular  articles. 


Case  A. 

An  overseer's  staff  furnished  with  a  hook;  a  cane  with 
an  inscription  of  Sannotmu  of  the  XX"*  Dynasty,  whose 
tomb  was  discovered  at  Thebes  in  February  1 886 ;  tools 
and  fragments  of  tools  of  copper  and  bronze,  hatchets. 
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chisds,  butchers'  knives,  leather  cutters,  razors,  needles, 
engraving  tools,  blades,  arrow  heads,  etc. 

Case  B. 

Bows  (n"  835  and  826  bis);  arrows  (n"  826  and 
826  Us),  sometimes  sharp  pointed,  sometimes  ending  in  a 
small  blade;  beautiful  quivers  made  of  leather  (n*  827). 
The  arrow  points  of  bronze  and  copper,  show  the  different 
shapes  which  were  in  use  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs : 
they  were  flat,  with  or  without  veinings,  triangular, 
winged,  shaped  like  a  willow  leaf,  etc. 

Case  C. 

Contains  bronze  armour  and  tools  :  an  adze  from 
Abydos  (n"  828);  a  shoemaker's  knife  (n*"  829);  razors 
(n"  83o);  a  beautiful  hatchet  which  stiH  bears  some  traces 
of  gilding  (n*  83i);  whetstones  (n"  882);  chisels  and 
pincers  (n"  833),  some  of  which  may  have  been  used  as 
surgical  instruments. 

Frames  D-E. 

Each  case  contains  a  shroud  of  coarse  canvas ,  taken  from 
the  mummy  of  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  High-Priests 
of  Amon.  A  large  figure  of  the  mummy  of  Osiris  is 
generally  drawn  in  ink  upon  these  grave  clothes.  The  one 
in  Frame  D  bdongedto  the  divine  father  of  Amon,  Petamou. 
In  Frame  E,  the  Singer  of  Amon  and  of  Thoth,  Bakitni- 
khonsu,  is  making  an  offering  to  Osiris. 

Case  F. 

Here  are  seen  a  succession  of  arms  of  various  kinds , 
maces,  wooden  swords,  boomerangs,  and  the  wooden 
ffgripw  by  means  of  which  the  Egyptian  soldiers  handled 
their  bucklers. 

Case  G. 

In  this  case  are  shown  wooden  lance-shafts ,  and  lance- 
points  both  of  copper  and  bronze,  some  hatchets  (fig.  28) , 

i5. 
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a  bit  of  a  bow,  and ,  what  is  still  more  valuable  than  these, 
broken  pieces  of  araioiu*  and  of  instruments  in  iron  stron- 
gly oxidised.  We  notice  also  wooden  dummies  of  arms, 


—  A  lialdi^t. 


__^  ubiaincd  from  tomhi^,  and  destined  to 

take  the  place  of  real  arms  for  the  dead  man  :  thus,  there 
are  wooden  daggers  wilh  lenticular  handles ,  and  a  bundle 
of  arrows  in  its  wrap,  like  the  real  bundle  in  the  archers' 
hands  at  Beni  Hassan  and  in  the  tombs  of  the  first  Theban 
Empire. 

Case  H. 

In  this  flat  case  there  have  been  collected  the  choicest 
specimens  of  grazed  pottery,  such  as  vases ,  plaques ,  and 
little  figures  of  different  epochs.  The  principal  piece  is 
the  vase  n"  7/17,  which  was  given  by  the  Pharaoh  Amen- 
6thes  III  to  queen  Tiyi,  and  which  bears  the  names  of  these 
sovereigns.  The  decoration  and  the  hieroglyphs  stand  out 
strongly  from  a  background  of  creamy  white.  Each  figure 
has  been  drawn  in  line  with  the  point,  then  the  paste 
chiselled  out  and  the  hollow  filled  in  with  the  enamel  as 
desired  :  the  skill  of  the  workmen  was  so  marvellous  that 
not  one  of  the  colours  has  fused  or  run  into  the  others. 
It  is  one  of  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Egyptian  ceramic  art,  and 
neariy  equal  to  the  figure  in  the  North  Hall  (cf.  p.  3 /it, 
n»  891). 

Blue  pieces  abound.  The  best  are  those  which  belong  to 
the  XVlir\  XIX''  and  XX"*  Dynasties.  Among  these  are  the 
lovely  goblets  from  Tuna ,  shaped  like  a  lotus  flower  in  full 
bloom  (n"  1 385 ) ,  the  box  lid  in  the  shape  of  the  anther  of 
a  flower  (X VHP  Dynasty),  the  little  plaque  of  BamesesII, 
and  the  pots  for  holding  kohl.  The  silhouettes  which 
represent  goddesses,  the  figures  of  the  four  funerary 
deities,  and  the  scarabaei  with  and  without  wings,  are  of 
the  Saitic  and  Greek  periods.  The  glaze  coating  is  very 
evenly  laid  on  and  presents  a  pure,  smooth,  regular  surface. 
The  blue  glaze  of  the  Graeco-Roman  period ,  on  the  contrary, 
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can  easily  be  recognised  by  the  thickness  and  unevenness 
of  the  coioured  layer,  which  is  coarsely  laid  on  and  must 
have  got  blackened  with  smoke  during  the  process  of 
baking.  The  colouring  matter  has  overflowed  and  filled  up 
the  outlines  and  hollows.  Some  glasses  with  a  blue  back- 
ground, a  kohl  box  in  the  form  of  a  pillar  with  capital, 
a  few  palm  leaves,  a  fish  from  Sakkarah,  and  a  vase  with 
fern  decoration  complete  th^  collection. 

1383.  Ivory.  —  Height  o  m.  1 5  cent.  —  Thebes. 

Statuette  of  the  god  Bisu ,  which  had  been  used  as  the 
handle  of  a  mirror.  The  workmanship  is  beautifid ,  but  it 
is  so  fragile  that  its  preservation  is  very  uncertain.  — 
XVIIP"  Dynasty. 

Case  J. 

Contains  at  present  objects  which  have  come  from  exca- 
vations made  wilhin  the  last  few  years  and  which  have 
not  yet  been  classified. 

1387.  Wood.  —  Height  o  m.  li  cent.  —  Gurnah. 

Collyrion  pot  found  by  Daressy  at  Thebes,  in  the 
tomb  of  the  priest  Hatiai.  A  kneeling  man  bears  on  his 
shoulder  a  large  leather  bottle.  Charming  work.  — 
XVIir-  Dynasty. 

1388.  Wood,  Gilt.  —  Gurnah. 

These  two  pectorals  were  attached  to  the  neck  of  the 
mununy  of  the  priest  Hatiai ,  by  a  double  chain  composed 
of  beads  of  enamel ,  carnelian  and  gilded  wood ,  which  is 
shown  in  the  left  of  the  case.  A  large  scarabaeus  in  amber 
is  fitted  into  the  middle  of  the  largest  one;  it  was  found 
intact,  but  was  broken  during  the  making  of  the  general 
catalogue.  —  XVIIl'''  Dynasty. 

1389.  Wood.  —  Gurnah. 

Incense  ladle.  The  handle  represents  a  bouquet  of  lotus 
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flowers.  The  bowl  is  formed  like  the  leaf  of  an  aquatic  plant 
with  serrated  edges.  —  XVIIP^  Dynasty. 

1390.  Wood,  Leather,  Horn.  —  Gumah. 

Bow,  made  of  a  piece  of  wood  between  two  blades  of 
horn,  and  covered  with  bark  from  a  tree;  it  still  has  its 
ancient  bowstring.  It  was  found  with  the  leather  wrist- 
guard  belonging  to  it,  which  is  also  in  this  case,  in  the 
tomb  of  an  archer  at  Gumah.  —  XVIIP  Dynasty. 

Here,  too,  is  the  palette  of  the  scribe  Hatiaf ,  which  is 
of  wood  and  bronze,  with  reed  pens;  also,  a  beautiful 
bronze  razor  with  wooden  handle  and  guard ;  leaden  bullets 
for  a  sling  of  the  Roman  period,  and  the  bronze  cup  which 
belonged  to  Hatiai.  The  bottom  of  it  is  decorated  with 
wild  beasts  drawn  in  line  upon  a  field  of  aquatic  plants. 

1407.  Bronze.  —  Diameter  o  m.  276  miH. 

A  cup  with  a  flat  bottom ,  adorned  with  symbolic  birds 
and  flowers;  the  handles  or  hinges  are  ornamented  with 
winged  sphinxes  which  have  heads  of  the  god  Bisu  :  the 
wings  terminate  in  bulls'  heads.  The  whole  piece  betrays 
Assyrian  influence  and  may  be  of  Syrian  or  Phoenician 
origin.  —  Saitic  period. 


DOOR  LEADING  TO  ROOM  A. 

The  two  cases  standing  up  in  the  embrasure  of  the 
door  which  leads  to  Room  A  contain  a  series  of  mirrors 
and  articles  in  common  use. 


Case  A. 

This  is  a  fine  collection  of  mirrors.  The  Egyptian  mirror 
consisted  of  a  metal  disc ,  generally  of  copper  or  bronze , 
which  sometimes  was  only  polished,  sometimes  was 
covered  with  a  gold  or  silver  varnish ;  the  handle  was  either 
of  wood,  ivory,  enamel  or  bronze.  It  generally  represented 
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a  little  pillar  or  a  lotus  stalk ,  and  was  often  surmounted 
by  a  head  of  Hathor  (n*  846)  the  Egyptian  Venus  with 
cows'  ears,  or  of  Btsu  the  grotesque  Hercules  (cf.  p.  3 18), 
who  was  also  god  of  the  toilet  (n'  8^7 );  sometimes  it 
was  a  bronze  or  ivory  statuette  of  a  goddess  or  a  woman 
(n"  848  and  8/19).  We  may  notice,  too,  the  open  worked 
handle  of  n'  85o,  and  also  n"  85 1  wluch  has  a  hiero- 
glyphic insciiption  of  the  lady  Hathorhotpu,  priestess  of 
Hathor,  and  n*  853  which  was  found  with  the  royal 
mummies  of  Deir-d-Bahari. 


Case  6. 

Contains ,  in  the  upper  row,  a  series  of  alabaster  head- 
rests and  painted  wooden  statuettes  of  the  XIP''  Dynasty, 
which  came  from  the  excavations  made  at  Metr  in  1893. 
The  hieroglyphic  text  which  is  engraved  upon  the  tablet 
in  the  centre  tells  of  the  presenting  of  an  offering  to  Osiris 
in  favour  of  a  deceased  persons. 

On  the  second  shelf  are  the  rest  of  the  statuettes  from 
Me!r.  Two  of  them  are  of  a  person  named  Nakhutti  —  one 
in  wood  (n*  918),  the  other,  which  is  unique,  in  bronze 
(n"  913  bis).  The  large  Ptolemaic  scarab  of  blue  enamel 
also  comes  from  Meir  :  it  was  part  of  a  mmnmy  mask. 
Under  the  scarab  is  a  pretty  cat  of  blue  glaze  spotted  with 
black  and  a  bronze  lion  which  comes  from  Tdl  Mokdam 
(cf.  p.  3  33,  n'  930).  A  little  further  on,  is  a  small  table 
of  offerings  upon  which  are  arranged  a  frog,  a  lion  and 
two  falcons  in  relief. 

Pieces  of  the  tomb  furniture  found  with  the  mummy  of 
the  lady  Amonuit — priestess  of  Hathor,  whose  mummy  and 
coffin  are  to  be  seen  frirther  on.  The  handle  of  one  of  the 
two  mirrors  (n"  9 1 5  and  9 1 5  Mis)  is  surmounted  by  a  head 
of  Hathor  with  inlaid  eyes  ^  ^§  and  is  of  wood  covered 
with  inlaid  work  in  blue  and  red.  Another  handle  of  yellow 
wood  is  shaped  like  a  rr  support  d'honneurr>  ^.  Alabaster 
vases  for  pennmes ;  one  of  them ,  covered  with  a  linen  cloth , 
is  still  sealed  (n*  91 6).  These  vases  were  enclosed  in  pretty 
nets  (n"' 917-918  and  918  his)  which  are  sometimes  or- 
namented with  blue  beack  :  two  handles  made  of  cord  were 
used  to  carry  or  to  hang  up  these  nets ;  at  the  lower  end,  a 
sort  of  crown ,  also  made  of  cord ,  supported  the  round-bot- 
tomed wase. 
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In  the  lower  row,  among  other  curious  articles,  are  : 

919.  Bronze.  —  Length  o  m.  067  mill. 

Very  curious  table  of  offerings.  It  is  a  sort  of  platform , 
upon  the  sides  of  which  two  jackals  and  two  cynocephali 
are  sealed  facing  each  other,  lliree  little  figures,  knee- 
ling below,  are  presenting  an  offering  and  pouring  a 
libation. 

A  large  part  t)f  the  shelf  is  occupied  by  beautiful  bronze 
lions  (n°  920)  which  came  from  Tell  Mokdam  (cf.  p.  281). 
The  little  limestone  stela  (n"  92 1)  has  a  scene  which  is  as  yet 
unique  upon  monuments  of  this  kind :  a  monkey  is  climbing 
a  tree  and  gathering  fruit  for  his  mistress ,  who  holds  him 
in  leash  with  one  hand  and  carries  in  the  other  a  basket 
for  the  fruit. 

ROOM  A. 

This  room  contains  the  last  of  the  articles  relating  to 
dress  and  toilet ,  linen ,  musical  instruments  and  toys ,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  pottery  and  metal  ware. 

South  Side  of  the  Room, 

Case  A. 

On  the  upper  shelf  are  some  ivory  slabs ,  pieces  of  a  box , 
and  two  complete  sets  of  fan  sticks.  An  Egyptian  fan  was 
composed  of  a  handle  and  a  central  piece  which  finished  off 
the  handle:  the  feathers  were  stuck  into  that  piece  and 
were  kept  in  place  by  means  of  a  spring ,  which ,  in  this  case , 
is  of  wood.  Two  of  these  central  pieces  are  shown  on  the 
second  shelf.  The  best  one  is  : 

941.  Wood.  —  Height  0  m.  i5  cent. 

Cap  of  a  fan  handle  with  the  name  Minnakhuiti,  a  scribe 
of  the  House  of  the  Sun. 

Upon  this  shelf  and  the  next  are  rings  of  ivory,  carnelian 
and  gold,  which  were  used  as  earrings.  Some  are  of  a 
size  which  seems  to  unfit  them  for  the  destination  :  if 
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incredulous  visitors  take  the  trouble  to  go  back  into,  the 
Principal  Gallejy,  they  will  see  that  most  of  the  female  heads 
affixed  to  the  coffins  wear  enormous  eai'rings.  The  Egyp- 
tian ladies  did  as  the  women  of  some  African  and  Ame- 
rican tribes  are  accostumed  to  do  up  to  this  day  ;  they 
wore  in  the  ears  large  and  thick  disks  of  such  a  weight 
that  little  by  little  the  flesh  became  elongated  and  a  large 
opening  replaced  the  tiny  hole  which  is  usually  seen 
in  European  ears.  When  unwrapping  oiie  of  the  female 
mummies  which  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  high-priests 
of  Amon,  we  found  the  lobe  so  much  disfigured  by  the 
weight  of  the  ear-iings  that  it  had  become  a  mere  rim  of 
skin,  three  millimetres  thick  and  ten  cenlunetres  long. 

One  lot  of  these  on  the  small  shelf  (n°  9/12 )  came  from 
excavations  at  Mit-Rahineh  in  1892,  another  lot  from 
Mendes  (see  n'*  9/19  bis).  Beside  them  are  combs  in  wood 
and  ivory,  ivory  spatulae  (n"  989  and  989  bis),  and  : 


940.  Wood.  —  Height  o  m.  08  cent.  —  Thebes, 

A  small  round  wooden  tortoise.  The  holes  in  its  back 
were  to  hold  the  toilet  pins  which  were  of  wood  with  dog- 
head  tops.  These  implements  were  found  at  Drah  abu^l 
Neggah,  in  an  Xl"*  Dynasty  tomb. 

Lastly,  on  the  lower  shelf,  are  combs  with  double  rows 
of  teeth ,  and  whip  handles  of  wood ,  having  on  one  side 
a  human  arm  ending  in  a  closed  fist ,  and  on  the  other 
usually  a  latus  fish  emerging  from  a  bunch  of  lotus,  al- 
though there  is  sometimes  an  ape,  a  running  fox  or  some 
other  animal.  This  is  the  whip  which  we  see  so  often  in 
the  hands  of  the  charioteers.  The  leathern  strap  which 
fastened  it  to  its  owner  s  wrist,  and  the  leathern  lash  have 
both  disappeared;  we  can  see  the  fragments  of  them  still 
sticking  in  the  holes  which  were  made  at  the  two  ends. 


Case  B. 

This  case  contains  a  quantity  of  objects  of  diflerent 
kinds  and  from  various  sources,  which  must  at  some 
future  time  be  arranged  under  their  proper  headings.  I  may 
point  out  the  seven  shields  which  came  from  the  tombs  of 
fiersheh ;  the  spots  scattered  all  over  the  surface  of  each 
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of  them  represented  what  we  may  call  the  coat  of  arms  of 
the  soldier  who  owned  the  shield.  On  the  western  part  of 
the  case  are  foundation  stones  discovered  by  Petrie  at 
Sheikh  Ahd-el-Gumah  among  the  ruins  of  an  edifice  built 
by  Siphtah-Menephtah  and  his  chancdlor  Bai.  In  the  centrd 
part  are  fine  specimens  of  the  many-coloured  glass  work, 
of  which ,  in  the  Fayum ,  the  entire  decoration  of  both  stdae 
and  sarcophagi  was  frequently  composed  during  the 
Ptolemaic  period.  The  two  little  bronze  stools  with  their 
vases  used  in  the  funeral  sacrifices  came  from  Bersheh ,  and 
are  of  the  XII***  Dynasty. 


tiASE    Li. 

Shoes,  sandals,  and  soles,  of  wood  and  of  leather. 
Notice  the  work  of  the  many -coloured  laces  which  fastened 
the  sandsds  (n"  845  and  845  bis)  to  the  foot. 


Frames  D-R. 

Grave  clothes  taken  fi*om  the  mummies  of  the  priests  of 
Amon.  They  have  the  names  of  Sanu ,  of  Nsipekashuiti ,  the 
Singer  Tarpu ,  Tentapai  the  Superior  of  the  Recluses  ol 
Amon,  Painotmu  the  first  prophet,  Shadsuamon  the  priest, 
Zadmaut  the  Singer  of  Amon,  and  Pariusakhir  the  prophet 
of  Maut. 


Case  S. 

Vases  of  hard  stone  of  different  periods  and  from  various 
places. 

Case  T. 

Musical  instruments,  games,  and  children's  toys  : 

Musical  instruments.  A  wooden  lyre  (n*  853),  which 
came  from  the  excavations  at  Metr  in  1899;  guitars 
(n"  854  and  854  bis)\  bronze  cymbals  (n"  855  and 
855  his) ;  a  bronze  sistrum  ( n"*  856 ) ;  bronze  bells  (n*  857) ; 
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tambourines  from  Akhmtm  (a""  858  and  858  i»),  decorat- 
ed with  paintings  which  exactly  represent  the  players  on 
the  tambourine;  sin^e  and  double  flutes  (n"'  859  and 
859  hut);  and  a  fragment  of  some  other  instrument  of 
music  (n"  860). 


1393.  Bronze.  —  Length  o  m.  60  cent. 

A  drum  in  the  shape  of  a  barrd,  the  ends  of  which 
had  been  covered  with  skin.  The  handles  are  adorned 
with  small  palms  in  the  style  of  the  XVIIP^  Dynasty. 

Games,  Draught-boards  of  wood  (n**  861  and  861  his), 
the  second  with  an  inscription  of  Abibi  ( Thebes ,  XVIII*''  Dyn- 
asty). A  collection  of  draughtsmen  in  blue  glazed  porce- 
lain (n"  86a  and  863  bis);  the  same  in  wood  and  in  ivory 
(n*'  863  and  864) :  cubes  of  enamdled  pottery  and  glass 
(n'  865)  which  were  used  as  dice;  a  box  for  games 
made  of  wood  inlaid  with  ivory,  with  an  ivory  ctawer 
containing  the  pieces  (n*  866,  Thebes,  XVIII*^ Dynasty); 
a  game  of  solitaire,  which  was  played  by  means  of  pins 
stuck  into  the  holes  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  box  of 
games  —  (wood  and  ivory,  n*  867).  A  limestone  disc, 
upon  which  a  serpent  is  unwinding  itsdf ,  its  head  in  the 
centre,  its  tail  outside,  like  a  sort  of  labyrinth  :  upon  this 
they  played  a  game  analogous  lo  our  game  of  Goose,  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  known  by  .the  name  of  Uanu, 
the  vase. 

Playthings.  A  doll  (n*  868).  Another  doll  or  puppet, 
with  joints ,  which  was  worked  by  pulling  a  string  (n*"  069) ; 
little  animals  (n"  870);  a  frog  with  movable  jaw  (n"  871); 
balls  (n"  879)  covered  with  skin;  other  balls  made  either 
of  cord,  or  of  papyrus  leaves,  cut  up  and  plaited  together 
(n*  879  bis),  —  Thebes,  XP''  Dynasty. 


Case  U. 

Beginning  of  the  collection  of  pottery,  terracottas  in 
black ,  white  and  red ,  usually  without  any  decoration  either 
modelled  or  painted. 
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North  Side  of  the  Room, 

Case  A. 

Upon  three  of  the  shelves  are  necklets  of  different 
periods  in  enamei,  carnelian,  crystal,  etc.  On  the  second, 
counting  from  the  top ,  are  large  necklaces  of  the  XI"*  Dyn- 
asty found  at  Sakkarah  (n"  878  and  878  bis). 

Case  B. 

Articles  for  toilet  use  (perfumeiy).  Perfume  boxes  of 
wood  :  some  round-shaped  ones  are  adorned  with  pretty 
designs  ( n"  99  5 ) ;  one  represents  a  duck  in  the  act  of  raising 
its  wings,  the  lid  being  in  two  parts,  the  handle  being 
a  figurine  of  a  female  swimming  (see  n**  896).  Another  is  a 
fish  splitting  in  two  ;  one  half  forms  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
the  oUier  the  lid  (n"  926);  the  fish  (n°  926  ^w)  is  ado^^ed 
with  the  cartouche  of  Thntm6sis  III.  The  perfumes  and 
pomatums  were  removed  from  their  boxes  with  little  ivory 
or  wooden  spoons  (n"  927)  or  bronze  spatulae(n**  928). 
The  spoon  n''929  is  of  wood  (height  o  m.  209  mill.)  and 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  cartouche  which  is  emerging  from  a 
full  blown  lotus.  The  spoon  n"  929  W«  is  like  the  bent  neck 
of  a  goose.  An  incense  burner  from  Sakkarah  belongs  tp 
the  Saitic  period.  It  is  of  green  enamel  (length  o  m.  oS  c.) 
and  represents  a  little  seated  monkey,  holding  in  his 
hands  a  large  dish  which  rests  upon  a  capital  of  palm 
leaves  (n"  980).  Frequent  use  is  also  made  of  cynocephali 
in  the  decoration  of  pots  and  kohl  jars  (n*  981).  These 
jars  are  very  numerous  in  Case  B.  They  are  both  with 
and  without  decoration ,  and  have  one, two,  three,  four,  or 
Cwe  divisions.  They  are  made  of  wood ,  ivory,  alabaster  or 
enamel  and  sometimes  have  along  with  them  the  wooden, 
ivory  or  bronze  implement  which  was  used  for  applying  the 
kohf  to  the  eyes  (n"  982,  988  and  98/1).  Some  little 
toilet  boxes  are  inlaid  with  ivory  or  marquelerie  ( n**  986). 
Upon  the  upper  shelf  is  a  wooden  plaque  (n**  986),  its 
height  is  o  m.  2 1  cent. ,  its  width  o  m.  129  mill.  Upon  its 
surface  the  shapes  of  the  handle  of  a  mirror  and  two  littie 
pans  have  been  carefully  scooped  out.  The  wax  was  run  into 
these  hollows ,  and  the  moulds  which  were  used  in  casting 
the  arlicles  in  queslion  were  built  up  upon  it. 
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Case  C. 

Sandals  made  of  plaited  rushes;  llie  work  is  rather  fine 
and  delicate.  Some  of  them  have  the  turned-up  toe  which 
is  to  he  seen  elsewhere  in  various  drawings  in  Room  I 
(n"  536,  599  and  569). 


Gases  D-0. 

Cases  D  and  F  contain  linen  of  the  XI**"  Dynasty  which 
belonged  to  the  lady  Amonuit,  priestess  of  Hathor.  Her 
mummy  is  under  n"  1 15.  The  two  pieces  of  stuff  (n"  8^9 
and  842  bis)  to  the  right  and  left  of  Case  F  also  belonged 
to  this  priestess.  The  linen  drapery  in  E,  G,  H,  I,  was 
part  of  the  tomb  furniture  of  the  priests  of  Amon. 
Case  D  shows  us  stuffs  with  pretty  blue  edgings  of  different 
patterns ,  also  festoons  and  fringes.  Case  G  contains  materials 
of  marvellously  fine  textui'e  (n"'  843  and  843  bis)  like  the 
most  beautiful  cambric.  In  Case  I  is  a  sort  of  shirt  or  other 
garment  sewed  up  the  sides ,  with  openings  left  for  the 
head  and  arms  (n"  844).  The  shiils  and  other  linen 
garments  found  upon  the  mummies  of  the  priests  of  Amon 
were  fi'equently  marked  Paamanou  ^  Temple  of  Amon»». 

Case  P. 

This  case  contains  a  collection  of  pots  of  hard  stone , 
similar  to  the  collection  in  Case  S  at  the  south  side  of  the 
room  (see  p.  934). 


Case   Q. 

Red,  white  and  black  pottery  belonging  to  different 
periods  and  places. 


Case  R. 

Linen  from  the  mummy  of  the  lady  Amonutt  —  similar 
to  that  contained  in  D  and  F. 
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DOOR  LEADING  TO  ROOM  B. 

In  the  embrasure  of  the  door  between  Rooms  A  and  B 
are  two  flat  cases  which  continue  the  series  of  pots  begun 
in  Room  A. 

Case  A. 

Small  vases  of  alabaster,  granite ,  and  other  hard  mate- 
rials. The  alabaster  vase  (n**  Sao)  has  the  shape  of  a 
grotesque  female  figure  kneeling ,  with  hanging  breasts , 
swollen  stomach,  and  arms  pressed  close  to  her  body. 

Case  B. 

Terracottas  of  different  periods  and  various  places  of 
origin.  The  most  interesting  are  moddled  like  animals,  for 
instance ,  a  bull  standing ,  a  cow  lying  down  and  twisting  her 
head  round,  both  painted  white  upon  red  terracotta  picked 
out  with  red  and  black;  a  grasshopper  in  red  terracotta 
very  carefully  outlined  in  black  ink;  geese  or  ducks,  and 
finally  a  camel,  carrying  pots  at  each  side.  Several  pots 
have  grotesque  figures  of  men  and  women ,  chiefly  female 
mourners  who  are  raising  their  hands  as  if  to  tear  out 
their  hair. 


ROOM  B. 

This  room  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  terracotta 
pottery,  whether  plain  or  glazed,  also  the  vessels  of  stone, 
copper  and  bronze. 

West  Side  of  the  Room, 

Cases  A-B. 

These  contain  good  specimens  of  common  pottery  without 
any  indication  of  period  or  locality.  Pots  like  S  or  ^ ,  or 
rounded  like  ■,  or  joined  together  like  1=9,  incense  burn- 
ers ^,  supports  J[^,  jugs  with  a  single  handle  9  V,  or 
two-handled  %  4|^  with  or  without  necks,  in  white,  red, 
or  black  earthenware. 
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Case  C. 

Wooden  vases,  some  hollowed  out,  others  painted  to 
resemble  different  kinds  of  stone,  principally  alabaster. 
N*' 819-819  bis,  8i3-8i3  bis  and  8i4,  dl  came  from 
the  tomb  of  Sannotmu  (cf.  South  Hall ,  Case  A ,  p.  9  36 ). 


Case  D. 

Clay  stoppers  which  were  used  for  seding  the  wine 
jars.  Most  frequently  the  clay  was  left  untouched,  but 
sometimes  they  gave  it  a  coating  of  black  paint  or  a  wash 
of  lime  upon  wUch  they  traced  a  pattern  of  flowers.  The 
contents  of  the  jar  and  the  estate  to  which  it  belonged  were 
indicated  by  inscriptions,  which  were  imprinted  on  the 
soft  clay  by  means  of  a  wooden  seal :  rr  Wine  (f  the  Temple 
ofAmonyt,  or  «t  Wine  of  the  Temple  of  Atonu  in  the  town  of 
Atonur),  In  order  to  close  these  jars,  they  employed  plugs 
made  of  rushes ,  twisted  together  and  tied  into  flat  discs , 
upon  which  the  day  stoppers  were  then  placed. 

Case  E. 

Vases  and  trays  of  alabaster,  granite  and  diorite.  The 
vases  shaped  like  T  were  generally  used  to  hold  the  sticky 
perfumes  and  scented  unguents  which  were  offered  to  the 
gods  and  to  the  dead ,  and  with  which  the  living  plastered 
their  bodies  and  their  hair.  Those  shaped  like  f  were  used 
for  kohl,  the  black  powder  with  which  both  men  and 
women  dyed  their  eyebrows  and  eydids  :  this  was  some- 
times made  with  powdered  charcoal  and  sometimes  with 
copper  or  antimony. 

Centre  of  Room. 

Case  F. 

Archdc  pottery  from  Upper  Egypt.  Much  of  it  is  orna- 
mented with  barbarous  designs  of  animds,  of  boats  and 
men.  The  bi-coloured  pottery,  red  and  black ,  is  found  in 
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the  tombs  up  to  Ihe  middle  of  the  first  Theban  Empii^e, 
notably  at  El-Khizam,  at  Gebelein  and  Assfnt. 


Case  G. 

Pottery  of  XVIIP^'-XX^*'  Dynasties.  The  colours  upon 
838-838  bis,  from  the  tomb  of  Sannotmu,  are  still  fresh 
(cf.  p.  236,  Case  A,  and  p.  a 39,  CaseC).  The  large  vase 
in  the  centre  is  adorned  wilh  designs  among  which  may 
be  noticed  a  bird  catching  fish  (n°  839).  Further  on  are 
blue  vases  of  different  shapes ,  and  little  pots  with  hieratic 
inscriptions.  One  of  the  most  curious  is  a  female  Bisult 
thrusting  out  her  tongue  (n"  837). 


East  Side  of  the  Room. 

Case  H. 

Pottery  similar  to  that  in  Gases  A-B  (cf.  p.  9  38)  and 
arranged  without  distinction  of  place  or  date.  In  the  centre 
of  the  case  is  a  round  shallow  vase,  in  the  shape  of  a 
duck  swimming  with  its  head  erect  and  its  wings  raised. 


Case  I. 

Pots  and  bottles  of  glazed  terracotta.  Bottles  with 
good  wishes  for  the  New  Year  (n"  8 3 6-8 3 /i  his).  Vases 
to  hold  rouge  (see  n"  896  bis).  A  painted  cup,  with  fish 
(n**  835 ).  An  elegantly  shaped  little  green  botde  (n"  836), 
and  a  white  scent -bottle  of  a  very  uncommon  shape 
(n**  836  bis),  like  a  bracelet  or  a  ring.  A  blue  pot  from 
Naville's  old  excavations  at  Tukh-el-Garmus  in  1887;  the 
inscription  upon  it,  in  hieratic  script,  telis  us  that  it  was 
a  gift  to  Isis,  in  favour  of  Puarma,  the  chief  of  the 
Mashauasha. 


Case  J. 

Bronze  utensils.  Notice  the  vase  with  spout  (n*  81 5) 
fc  often  seen  on  the  monuments  of  the  Old  and  Middle 
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Empires.  Two  trays  from  the  Fayum  (n**  816-816  bis). 
A  strainer  (n"  817).  A  hollow  dish  with  moveable  hand- 
les (n"  3i8). 

Case   K. 

Vases  of  granite ,  alabaster  and  breccia.  We  may  notice 
among  the  large  ones,  n"  821,  Sai ,  828,  in  the  middle 
of  the  case,  a  black  and  white  vase  in  breccia  (n*  824), 
and  a  small  pot  for  collyrion ,  containing  the  little  stick 
which  was  used  to  apply  it  round  the  eyes  {if  8fiU  bis). 
Between  the  cases  we  have  placed  some  enormous  jars 
used  for  filtering  and  cooling  the  water;  they  are  ident- 
ical in  shape  wilh  the  zirs  of  modern  Egypt.  The  large 
vases  on  the  top  of  the  cases  were  used  to  contain  oil , 
wine,  grain,  etc.,  in  short,  all  the  provisions  of  an 
Egyptian  household. 

ROOM  C. 

This  room  contains  the  remainder  of  the  secidar,  and 
the  first  of  the  funerary  objects ,  particularly  amulets. 

Case  A. 

Here  are  the  foundation  deposits  found  by  Naville 
at  Deir-el-Bahari,  knives,  hatchets  and  adzes  in  min- 
iature, chisels,  graving  tools,  etc.,  all  with  the  name  of 
Thutm6sis  III;  perfume  pots  and  models  of  levers  for 
raising  stones.  Also  : 

702-702  6t8.  Alabaster.  —  Height  o  m.  11  cent, 
and  o  m.  10  cent.  —  Thebes  (Assassif). 

Two  vases  containing  bitumen  and  having  the  cartouche 
of  Thutm6sis  111.  They  were  found  at  Thebes  upon  the 
floor  of  the  tomb  of  a  functionaiy  named  Rama.  — 
XVIIP"^  Dynasty. 

Case    B. 

Here  are  statuettes  and  bits  of  statuettes  of  different 
periods ,  mostly  of  the  second  Theban  Empire.    . 
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723.  Serpentine.  —  Height  o  m.  22  cent.  — 
Elqfhantine. 

Seated  statuette  of  Usorui ;  his  mother  bears  the  name 
of  Anukit,  goddess  of  the  Cataracts.  —  XIIP'*  Dynasty. 

724.  Grey  Basalt.  —  Height  o  m.  10  cent.  — 
Sakkarah  (Serapeum). 

Head  of  a  statue.  The  workmanship  is  careful,  but 
somewhat  stiff.  Saitic  period.  Compare  it  with  the  beauti- 
ful limestone  head  of  the  Old  bmpire  from  the  great 
Pyramids  (n*  726).  —  XXVI*"*  Dynasty. 

726.  Green  Basalt.  —  Height  0  m.  87  cent.  —  A 
gift  from  Count  Michael  Tyszkiewicz. 

A  beautiful  statue  of  the  Orst  Theban  Empire. 

727.  Yellow  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  28  cent. 

Theban  statuette.  A  standing  figure  dressed  in  a  long 
skirt  with  horizontal  stripes.  The  eyes  are  picked  out 
with  black.  —  Xlll*''  Dynasty. 

728.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  3 1  cent. 
Seated  figure,  the  knees  drawn  up.  —  Saitic  period. 

729.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  09  cent^  — 
Sakkarah. 

Head  of  broken  statue.  Style  a  litde  weak,  yet  remind- 
ing us  at  first  sight  of  the  art  of  the  ancient  dynasties. 

730.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  2 1  cent.  — 
Abydos. 

A  figure  sitting  in  Eastern  fashion  and  wrapped  in  a 
robe  with  fringes.  His  name  was  Khalti,  son  of  Hathor.  — 
XIP''  Dynasty. 
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731.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  ko  cent.  — 
Ahydos. 

Statue  of  the  priest  Anhuri ,  contemporary  of  Amen- 
6thesII.  He  is  kneeling,  and  holds  in  front  of  him ,  in  both 
hands,  the  emblem  of  his  dignity.  The  cartouche,  with 
the  Ka  name  of  Amen^thes  II ,  is  engraved  on  the  panther 
skin  which  covers  his  left  shoulder.  —  XVIII**"  Dynasty. 

732.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  93  cent.  — 
Kamak. 

Head  of  the  statue  of  a  citizen  of  Thebes,  which  was 
scidptured  as  a  likeness  of  the  reigning  sovereign  Setut  l'\ 

—  XIX*^  Dynasty. 

735.  Alabaster.  —  Height  o  m.  i8  cent.  — 
Ekphantme. 

Statuette  of  the  wife  of  Usorui  ( cf.  above ,  p.  a  4  a ,  n**  7  a  3 ). 

736.  Black  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  1 7  cent. 

—  Ahydos. 

Grouching  statuette  of  Kamhu ,  son  of  the  lady  Paitu. 

—  XlII**^  Dynasty. 

737.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  1 7  cent.  — 
Ahydos. 

An  individual  seated  in  the  Eastern  fashion ,  and  wrapped 
in  a  long  garment  fastened  in  front.  His  hands  are  stretched 
along  his  thighs ,  and  what  is  unusual  is ,  that  the  palms 
are  turned  outwards.  —  XIII"'  Dynasty. 

Case  C. 

700.  Alabaster.  —  Height  o  m.  2  5  cent.  — 
Thehes. 

Four  vases  without  tops ,  found  in  the  same  coffin  as 

16. 
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the  mummy  of  queen  Ahhotpu.  They  contained  animal 
matter  embalmed  and  had  served  as  Canopic  jars.  No  in- 
scription. —  XVIII^  Dynasty. 


701.  Bronze. 

Door  hinge,  with  the  name  of  the  Ethiopian  PiSnkhi. 
—  XXV'^  Dynasty. 


703.  Bronze  Statuette. 
A  seated  queen  of  good  enough  workmanship. 

704.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  12  cent.  —  Sak- 
karah  (Serapeum). 

A  queen  standing,  dressed  in  a  clinging  garment.  She 
wears  the  round  wig  with  short  ringlets,  and  two  long 
feathers  serve  as  her  symbolic  headdress.  —  XXVI*  Dyn- 
asty. 


705.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  21   cent.  — 
Thebes, 

Fragment  of  a  little  funerary  figure  of  Rameses  III.  — 
XX*"^  Dynasty. 


706.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  07  cent.  —  A  gift 
from  M.  V.  Maunier. 

A  statuette  representing  Horus  as  a  child  crowned  with 
the  double  crown  of  South  and  North.  The  pedestal  has 
four  cartouches ,  that  of  Ahm6sis  among  them.  —  XX"*  Dyn- 
asty. 

707.  Limestone.  —  Great  Pyramids. 

Two  captives,  a  Syrian  and  an  Ethiopian,  are  tied  back 
to  back.  —  XVIIP-XX*  Dynasty. 
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708.  Red  Granite.  —  Diameter  o  m.  sS  cent.  — 
Tell  el  Amama. 

Fragment  of  an  atlar  (?)    of  the  heretic   Pharaoh 
Khuniatonu.  —  XVIII"*  Dynasty. 


709-709  its.  Bronze. 

Bronze  door-hinges  or  locks ,  with  the  names  of  Psam- 
metichns  II  and  Abnasis.  —  XXVI"*  Dynasty. 


710.  Blue  Enamel.  —  Height  o  m.  3o  cent.  — 
AbydoB. 

Funerary  statuette  of  Rameses  IV.  —  XX"*  Dynasty. 

711.  Limestones  -*-  Height  o  m.  o6  cent.  — 
Daphnae. 

Fine  head  of  an  Asiatic  captive.  —  XXVI"*  Dynasty. 

712.  Black  Schist,  —  Height  o  m.  19  cent. 

Fragment  of  the  statuette  of  an  individual  wearing  a 
dress  of  a  plaited  material.  The  head  is  adorned  with  the 
uraeus.  —  XX***  Dynasty. 

713.  Green  Felspar.  —  Height  o  m.  07  cent. , 
length  0  m.  13  cent.,  width  o  m.  0&8  mill. 

Small  broken  sphinx  with  cartouches  of  Apries.  — 
XXVI*  Dynasty. 

718.  Limestone. —  Height  o  m.  43  cent.  — 
Abydos. 

A  remarkable  stela  of  Nebuau ,  a  hierodule  of  Hakait , 
the  goddess  with  a  frog's  head ,  who  symbolised  the  em- 
bryonic or  transition  stale  between  the  end  of  one  existence 
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and  the  beginning  of  another.  A  pillar,  whose  capital  is  a 
head  of  Hathor  surmounted  by  two  ostrich  feathers,  di- 
vides the  stela  into  two  parts.  The  king  Thutm6sis  HI  is 
represented  twice,  to  (he  right  and  left  of  the  pillar,  each 
figure  extending  a  hand  to  the  other  :  one  is  his  living 
presentment ,  the  olher  his  ka  or  double,  —  XVIII*''  Dynasty. 

719.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  &  i  cent.  —  Abydos. 

Stela  engraved  in  honour  of  king  Barneses  III ,  and  of 
his  father  Setnakhuiti,  with  the  name  of  Marinatef,  priest 
of  king  Setnakhutti.  —  XX*"*  Dynasty. 


752.  Red  Jasper.  —  Height  o  m.  o3  cent.  — 
Kamak. 

Beautiful  lion's  head,  with  cartouches  of  queen  Ha- 

shopsuitu.  —  XXII 1"*  Dynasty. 

* 

Case  D. 

In  the  centre  is  a  large  limestone  vase,  with  cartouches 
of  Menephtah.  Of  the  other  objects  the  most  important  are  :* 


688.  Green  Basalt.  —  Length  o  m.  i5  cent., 
width  o  m.  1 9  cent.  —  Thebes, 

Pedestal  and  feel  of  a  statae  of  king  Taharku  (XXV*  Dyn- 
asty). Twenty  eight  captives  in  chains,  fourteen  Asiatics 
and  fourteen  negroes ,  symbolising  an  equal  number  of 
hostile  nations,  adorn  the  pedestal. 

689.  Alabaster.  —  Height  o  m.  3 1  cent. 
Fine  royal  head.  —  XIX"*  Dynasty. 

690.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  59  cent.  — 
Thebes  (Assassif). 

Stela  of  Besmaut ,  priest  of  the  Sun ,  bom  in  the  1 8*  year 
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of  Psammetichiis  I'^  (6&8  B.  C).  He  died  at  the  age  of  99 
years ,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  a  3*^  year  of  Ahmasis  (  5&9  B.  C. ). 

691-691  bis.  Limestone.  —  Tell  el  Amama. 

Stdae  found  by  Barsanti  in  the  royal  tomb.  The  royal 
scribe  Anui  goes  in  his  chariot  to  visit  the  King ,  to  whom 
he  is  wdcome  (n**  691).  The  same  scribe,  seated  on  a 
folding  chair,  receives  funeral  offerings  (n*  691  bis),  — r 
XVIIP^  Dynasty. 

692.  Grey  Stone,  engraved.  —  Height  o  m.  98  c. 

—  Thebes. 

A  roysd  hdmet.  —  XX*"*  Dynasty. 

692  bis.  Alabaster.  —  Height  o  m.  1 4  cent.  — 
Kamak. 

A  fragment  of  a  vase  on  which  we  read  the  inscription 
of  a  king  whose  Ka  name  was  Manakhpirrtya ,  and  whose 
name,  carefiilly  hammered  out,  ought  possibly  to  read 
Rlmeni.  This  king,  who  only  reigned  over  the  The- 
baid,  lived  at  the  end  of  the  aXV**"  or  beginning  of  the 
XXVP  Dynasty. 

693.  Limestone.' —  Height  o  m.  2  5  cent.  — 
Gvmah. 

Fragment  of  a  bas-relief,  with  the  face  of  Amen6thes  I*'. 

—  XX»^  Dynasty. 

694.  Blue  Porcelain.  —  Height  o  m.  3o  cent. 

—  Memphis. 

A  sistrum  with  the  cartouche  of  Darius.  —  XXVIP  Dyn- 
asty. 

695-695  bis.  —  Inscribed  stones,  votive  pots,  amu- 
lets of  the  Saitic  period  (n°  696 )  and  also  of  the  Ptolemaic 
(n"  695  bis),  found  by  Petrie  in  the  foundations  of 
buildings  at  Naucratis  and  Tanis. 
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696.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  i  o  cent.  —  Serapeum 
of  Memphis, 

A  shield,  surmounted  by  a  finely  scidptured  head  of 
king  Ahmasis.  —  XXVI*''  Dynasty. 


697.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  1 1  cent. ,  length 
o  m.  173  mill. 

An  individual  bringing  grain.  The  name  is  Amen- 
6thes.  —  XIX*"  Dynasty. 


698.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  60  cent.  — 
Thebes  (Medinet-Habu). 

This  beautiful  statue,  with  a  profile  so  pure  that  it  re- 
calls the  best  portraits  of  Setul  1"  in  the  Abydos  temple, 
represents  Amon  standing  and  with  his  face  painted  blue, 
or  possibly  the  sovereign  for  whom  it  was  made,  as  Amon. 
Upon  the  girdle ,  traced  in  red ,  is  the  name  of  Amen6thes  I**. 
The  figure  of  the  Royal  Spouse  who  looes  him,  Ahmasi 
Nofrttari,  wife  of  Ahm6sis  the  predecessor  of  AmenAthes, 
occupies  one  side  of  the  pillar  which  supports  the  monu- 
ment. The  back  of  this  pillar  is  engraved  with  the  name  of 
Setuf.  —  XVIir"  Dynasty.  .       • 


1368.  Black  Basalt.  —  Height  o  m.  17  cent. 

Small  royal  head,  somewhat  resembling  the  features 
of  Amenemhait  HI  (cf.  the  beautiful  statue  in  Room  H  on 
the  Ground  Floor,  p.  81,  n"  199).  —  XIl***  Dynasty. 


Case  E. 

This  case  contains,  under  n**  1894,  a  series  of  objects 
from  foundation  deposits  at  Deir-el-Bahari ,  of  Thutm6sis  11 , 
Thutm6sis  III  and  queen  Hashopsuitu ,  adzes ,  chisels ,  hoes , 
vases ,  and  the  model  of  a  wooden  engine  intended  for  raising 
blocks  of  stone.  —  XVIIP'*  Dynasty. 
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Case  F. 

Here  is  a  series  of  amulets  of  glass  paste  of  diiferent 
colours.  These  amulets  were  run  into  earthen  moulds  like 
those  which  are  to  be  seen  in  Gases  G ,  H ,  T,  whose  mean- 
ing will  be  described  later  on.  They  have  been  collected 
here  as  specimens  of  the  glasswork  of  the  latest  epoch  in 
the  pagan  civilisation  of  Egypt.  They  come  mostly  from 
MempUs  and  from  the  Fayum. 

Case  G. 

The  octagonal  case  in  the  centre  contains,  in  its  eight 
compartments ,  the  series  of  amulets  with  which  the  mum- 
mies of  the  Greek  and  Saitic  periods  were  provided. 

A.  —  In  the  upper  part  are  the  two  extended  fingers, 
either  of  obsidian,  of  of  jet,  or  of  black  glass.  This 
amulet  was  used  against  (he  evil  eye,  and  also  for  open- 
ing the  numih  of  the  mummy,  to  prepare  it  to  accom- 
pUsh  its  functions.  Below,  the  hands ,  either  closed  or 
open,  while  keeping  off  the  evil  eye,  also  gave  to  the  dead 
man  the  power  of  seizing  and  keeping  whatever  he  had 
need  of.  With  the  foot  he  walked;  by  the  union  of  the 
two  emblems  of  the  vulture  and  the  uraeus  above  the  two 
baskets  ^^  ^^  be  acquired  all  power  over  the  regions 
of  the  South  and  North.  This  power  was  confirmed  to  him 
by  the  possession  of  two  other  amulets  which  repre- 
sented the  two  crowns  of  Egypt,  the  red  ^  and  the 
white  4^;  thanks  to  these  he  was  identified  with  the  Kings 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Eg}'pt,  and  according  to  one  of  the 
chapters  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  he  mounted  with  them 
into  the  Bark  of  the  Sun  and  travelled  around  the  world 
without  danger. 

The  litfle  tables  of  offerings  permitted  him  to  recite  to 
Idmself  the  formula  of  Suten  dai  Hotpu ,  and  to  assure  him- 
self of  the  redity  of  the  offerings  which  figured ,  or  were 
said  to  figure,  upon  the  table.  LasUy,  the  sacrificial  ox, 
with  its  legs  tied  together  and  its  head  cut  off,  furnished 
him  to  all  eternity  with  real  meat. 

B.  —    From    very  ancient   days,    even   before   the 
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accession  of  the  I'*  Dynasty,  shells  of  different  kinds, 
preferably  Cypraea,  had  been  used  as  ornaments  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Egypt.  They  bored  holes  in  the  shells ,  and 
made  necklaces  and  bracelets  which  were  deposited  in 
the  tomb  along  with  the  mummy  of  the  person  who 
had  adorned  himself  with  them  in  his  lifetime.  To  this 
day,  among  certain  Nubian  tribes ,  large  shells ,  strung  upon 
leathern  thongs  and  hung  in  front  of  the  petticoat,  denote 
a  marriageable  gid  :  possibly  such  was  the  case  in  olden 
times,  and  the  shell  work  n*  3o388  may  have  served  a 
similar  purpose  in  ancient  Egypt.  In  later  times,  they 
made  imitations  of  these  shells  in  blue  and  green  pottery, 
and  they  attached  a  mystic  significance  to  them  which  we 
do  not  yet  understand;  we  only  know  that  this  kind  of 
amulet  is  common  in  the  necropolis  of  Abydos.  Oyster  shetis , 
bearing  the  cartouche  of  Sanuosrit  ( Usertesen )  I",  have  been 
found  in  the  necropolis  of  Assuan,  among  the  tombs  of  the 

frinces  of  Elephantine  of  the  XU^  Dynasty.  These  princes 
ept  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  shells  may  very  possibly  have  been  imported 
by  them.  The  outer  scale  of  the  shell  was  removed,  and 
only  the  pearly  inside  was  allowed  to  remain.  The  almonds 
and  olives  of  camelian,  glass,  and  green  enamel,  were 
destined,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  inscriptions  upon  some 
of  them,  to  give  light  to  the  defunct,  by  the  protection 
of  Isis  and  Osiris.  N""  38o4  has  a  cartouche  baring  the 
Ka  name  of  Amen6thes  III,  and  shows  that  monarch 
transfixing  a  lion  with  his  lance  in  front  of  a  kneeling 
figure ,  which  is  imploring  his  aid. 

C.  —  A  collection  of  amulets ,  worked  in  repousse  upon 
thin  plates  of  gold,  were  placed  within  Uie  folds  of 
the  mummy  wrappings  of  the  Saitic  and  Greek  periods. 
They  are,  —  the  soul,  the  serpent,  ^^,  the  vulture  '^, 
the  goddess  Hathor,  all  these  being  according  to  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  where  the  properties  of 
all  Uiese  emblems  are  defined.  The  thin  plaques  of  green  and 
blue  enamel  were  used  by  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead, 
and  placed  the  wearer  under  the  protection  of  the  deities 
who  were  represented  upon  them.  We  may  notice  the  ser- 
pent with  legs  and  with  the  arms  of  a  man ,  whose  functions 
were  to  provide  sustenance  and  give  of  his  abundant 
provision  to  the  souls.  The  chapels  of  Phtah  ^ ,  of  Hapi, 
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or  of  Halhor,  were  a  guarantee  of  the  favour  of  Phiah, 
Hapi  and  Halhor  towards  the  wearer;  the  naos  surmounted 
by  its  uraeus  played  a  similar  part  in  connection  with 
the  god  who  was  contained ,  or  said  to  be  contained  within. 
The  pectoral  with  its  scarab,  either  standing  alone  or 
placed  upon  the  solar  barge,  permitted  the  deceased  to 
enler  the  barge  and  there  adore  the  rising  sun,  as  it  is 
prescribed  in  the  chapter  pertaining  to  these  matters  in  the 
Book  of  the  Dead. 

D.  —  The  name  was  an  essential  part  of  the  individuality 
of  men  and  things.  No  one  could  exist  unless  he  had 
received  a  name ,  and  the  loss  of  name  involved  the  loss 
of  personality  and  independence.  The  gods  themsdves 
were  subject  to  this  fatality  of  the  name ,  for,  when  they 
were  invoked  by  their  real  names  and  under  proper 
conditions,  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  will  of 
him  who  called  upon  them.  The  amulet  in  (he  form  of  a 
cartouche  CZDI ,  which  is  generally  of  lapis-lazuli,  had  the 
double  effect  of  assuring  to  the  dead  man  the  possession 
of  his  own  name ,  and  of  making  him  acquainted  with  the 
names  of  such  of  the  gods  as  he  wished  to  invoke.  Gen- 
erally the  cartouche  was  left  blank,  in  order  that  no 
sorcerer  or  enemy  should  succeed  in  learning  the  name 
of  the  mummy,  and  use  this  knowledge  for  his  own  evil 
purposes.  The  plaques  which  are  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  kings  or  private  persons  are  not  amulets ,  any 
more  than  are  the  glazed  cylinders.  The  plaques  were 
attached  to  necklaces,  and  the  cylinders  were  used  as  seals 
by  the  wearers.  The  use  of  cylinders  goes  back  to  the 
earliest  ages  in  Egypt,  and  may  possibly  be  due  to  some 
Asiatic  influence.  Royal  cylinders  are  found  as  late  as  the 
Memphite  Empire ;  among  these  is  the  cylinder  of  Nefer- 
irikart,  whose  inscription  is  almost  entirely  effaced.  The 
fashion  reappeared  for  a  short  time  during  the  XIP*'  Dyn- 
asty, chiefly  under  Amenemhaitlll,  and  then  finally  ceased. 

E.  —  Pectorals,  mostly  from  the  mummies  of  the 
priests  of  Amon  found  at  I>eir-eI-Bahari.  They  are  usually 
only  variants  of  the  amulets  described  in  the  notice  of 
division  G;  some,  however,  ai'e  worthy  of  note.  N**  2871 1 
found  at  Abusir  in  1889,  shows  Anubis  with  his  jackal's 
head,  standing  before  the  Osiris  mummy.  The  figures  and 
motives  of  the  decoration  are  made  of  glass  paste  or  of 
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thin  flakes  of  stone,  cut  out  and  arranged  upon  a  wooden 
foundation.  A  small  scarab ,  with  the  name  of  Phtah  the 
Just ,  is  inlaid  above  the  scene. 

F.  —  This  division  is  almost  entirely  filled  with 
the  amulets  belonging  to  the  worship  of  the  goddess 
Hathor,  and  of  the  god  Bisu  who  is  often  associated  with 
her.  In  the  upper  part  is  shown  an  instrument  of  bronze 
in  openwork  (n"  762),  which  belonged  to  the  object  ft 
called  monait  by  the  Egyptians.  As  the  monait  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  a  necklet,  this  object  is  supposed 
to  be  the  pendant  to  the  necklet:  the  Egyptians  however 
placed  the  monail  alongside  the  sistrum  and  consequently 
among  the  things  which  were  shaken  like  the  sistrum. 
The  mmait  was  in  reality  a  kind  of  whip,  with  which 
Ihey  beat  the  air  at  such  ceremonies  as  partook  of  a  relig- 
ious character,  whether  a  royal  audience,  or  a  procession, 
or  a  sacrifice,  in  order  to  keep  off  every  evil  spirit  whose 
presence,  although  invisible,  might  counteract  the  good 
effect  of  the  ceremonies.  The  monait  in  this  way  completed 
the  effect  of  the  sistrum;  the  thing  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  pendant  of  the  necklet  or  collar,  is  simply  the  handle 
of  the  whip.  This  amulet,  made  of  blue  or  green  enamel, 
seems  to  have  been  in  vogue  under  the  XXVI"*  Dyn- 
asty, and  we  possess  some  specimens  with  the  names  of 
Nechao  II  and  of  Ahmasis.  The  heads  of  Hathor  were 
lucky  charms.  Hathor  represented  fate,  and  he  who  wore 
her  head  earned  her  favour  and  a  happy  destiny  for 
himself.  Then  Bisu ,  the  dwarf  god  who  came  fromPuanit; 
favoured  love  and  protected  the  sleep  of  both  living  or  dead 
from  dangerous  beasts  and  evil  spirits. 

G.  —  This  division  contains  amulets  in  the  shape  of 
animals,  such  as  the  goose  which  was  consecrated  to  Sibu- 
Gabu  and  Amon ;  the  hawk  or  falcon  consecrated  to  the  two 
Horuses;  and  the  uraeus,  goddess  of  celestial  and  terres- 
trial fire;  also  the  frog  of  Bastit  and  Hakait,  a  symbol 
of  duration  and  renovation ,  one  that ,  amongst  Egyptian 
Christians  of  the  first  centuries,  indicated  the  resurrection; 
the  fishes,  latus,  oxyrhynchus  and  others,  which  were 
worshipped  at  Esneh  and  Behnesa;  the  crocodile  of  Sobku, 
and  the  hippopotamus  of  Sat-Typhon. 

H.  —  The  series  of  animals  ends  in  Case  H  with  the 
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hedgehogs  which  were  consecrated  to  R^  and  Bisu ,  the  cat 
of  Bastit,  the  dog  of  Anubis  and  Uapuaitu ,  the  bull  Hapi , 
the  couchant  rams  of  Amon ,  Khnumu  and  Harshafitu ,  the 
lions  of  Shu  and  Tafnuit,  the  apes  of  Thoth,  the  sow  of 
(Ta-uarit)  Thoueris,  and  the  hare  of  Osiris.  A  special 
emblem ,  which  consists  of  the  fore-quarters  of  two  lions 
supporting  the  sun's  disc  /^^  is  sometimes  attributed  to 
Shu-Tafnuit,  sometimes  to  Khonsu.  In  the  centre  of  the 
case,  upon  an  isolated  pedestal,  is  placed  a  statuette  : 

791.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  65  cent.  — 
Kamak. 

Hamakhuiti ,  the  second  prophet  of  Amon ,  is  represented 
kneeling,  with  his  arms  crossed  above  a  portable  naos 
which  he  holds  between  his  legs ,  and  which  contains  a 
ram's  head  crowned  with  the  suns  disc,  which  is  the 
emblem  of  his  god.  —  XIX"*  Dynasty, 


Case  H. 

Continuation  of  the  amulets ,  which ,  in  the  Greek  and 
Saitic  periods,  were  laid  upon  the  corpse. 

I.  —  The  little  pot  with  two  small  ears ,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  division ,  represented  the  heart  :  sometimes  it 
was  simple  *^,  sometimes  surmounted  by  a  human  head.  It 
was  intended  to  replace  the  heart  of  flesh  of  which  the 
deceased  had  been  deprived  by  his  embalming.  The  thir- 
tieth chapter  of  the  Ritual,  recited  over  this  amulet,  pre- 
vented the  heart  from  rising  at  the  day  of  judgment  and 
bearing  witness  against  its  old  master.  The  lower  part  of 
the  case  is  occupied  by  the  Tait  A  or  girdle  knot,  which 
placed  the  deceased  under  the  protection  of  Isis ,  in  virtue 
of  the  Wood  of  the  goddess  (Chap,  clvi  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead).  The  double  knot  is  an  equivalent  of  the  heart,  as 
is  proved  by  the  inscriptions ,  and  it  procured  for  the  dead 
man  the  same  advantages  as  the  heart-shaped  amulet. 

J.  —  The  amulet  Didu,  Dudu  (fig.  29) ,  represented  the 
four  pillars  which  supported  the  four  corners  of  the  sky. 
They  are  seen  one  behind  the  other,  so  that  their  capitals  seem 
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to  be  on  the  top  of  each  other,  and  look  like  an  altar  with 
four  shdves.  It  is  the  emblem  of 
the  eternal  strength  to  which  the 
defunct  had  now  a  right.  It  is  also 
the  emblem  of  Osiris,  the  Lord  of 
Mendes ,  with  whom  he  was  identi- 
fied. The  CLv^''  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  the  D^oJ  effected  the  consecration 
of  this  amulet. 


K.  —  Amulets  of  different  de- 
grees of  importance.  The  handled 
cross  ft  a  sort  of  knotted  cord  which 
symbolised  the  life  of  men  and  gods ; 
the  combination  in  a  single  amulet 
of  the  signs  •¥■  f  1  lifi,  strength, 
prosperity  ;  the  msisons'  levds  /^ 
and  squares  ^ ,  which  ensured  to 
the  deceased  die  just  balance  of  his 
powers  and  faculties ;  the  sun  on  the 
horizon  rfh  Khuit,  thanks  to  which  he  could  come  and 
go  in  the  horizon  along  with  and  like  the  sun ;  the  square 
seals ,  which  bore  for  him  the  good  wishes  of  the  New  Year; 
the  Samu  T ,  by  means  of  which  he  was  united  lo  the  gods : 
the  Mdnakhuit  1  or  great  tassel  which  adorned  the  fastening 
of  the  collar  behind  the  head,  and  consequently  confirmed 
to  the  defunct  the  possession  of  the  collar  uoskhu  ^^ 
which  was  necessary  to  his  safety  in  the  other  worid. 


Fig.  a 9.  —  The  didu. 


L.  —  Here  are  arranged  the  serpent  heads  which ,  shaped 
like  a  boomerang  and  thrown  in  the  same  way,  furnished 
to  the  defunct  a  weapon  against  all  enemies  during  his 
travels  beyond  the  tomb  :  they  also  preserved  him  from 
the  bites  of  scorpions  and  serpents.  Beside  these  are  the 
double  ostrich  piume  ||  and  the  posh-kefau,  which  are 
often  mistaken  for  each  other.  By  means  of  the  double 
plume  the  dead  man  obtained  the  right  of  dividing ,  or 
as  the  Egyptians  called  it  rr cutting ji  (tonu)  the  sky  into 
two,  in  imitat'on  of  the  Sun.  The  posh-kefau  was  originally 
the  long  stone  knife,  with  two  sharp  points  curved 
slightly  outwards,  by  means  of  which  the  throat  of  the 
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victim  was  cut.  The  dead  was  enabled  by  its  virtue  to 
open  his  own  mouth,  nose,  eyes  and  ears,  so  that 
he  might  breath,  eat,  speak,  see  and  hear,  and  so  fulfil 
all  the  functions  of  life.  Lastly,  the  four  eyes  or  uzait 
procured  for  him ,  when  together,  the  power  of  seeing  in 
the^r  Hmues  of  the  worid,  and  secured  his  safety  while 
he  remained  in  them.  When  more  than  four  in  number 
these  eyes  gave  him  power  to  see  everything  like  Osiris;  a 
pun  upon  the  name  Osiris  gives  it  as  rrthe  God  of  many 
eyes?)  (Osk-iri  for  Osiris),  with  whom  the  dead  man  was 
identified. 

M.  —  The  sacred  eye  ^5  uzait,  hterally,  the  healthy  otie, 
represents  the  eye  in  good  condition  and  outlined  with 
kohl.  It  figured  the  two  eyes  of  tlie  dead  man ,  through 
which  he  could  see  everything,  as  when  represented  on  his 
sarcophagus  or  stela  (cf.  above ,  p.  i o ,  2 1 ,  78 ,  77,  1 99 , 
906-207 );  it  was  also  the  emblem  of  the  two  eyes  of  Horus 
or  Rd,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  it  guaranteed  to  the 
deceased  the  protection  of  these  two  deities.  The  eye  belong- 
ing to  this  <kity,  when  alone,  was  itself  a  divinity,  Uzait 
Horu,  the  treye  of  Horus  t).  It  had  an  independent  existence, 
and  played  its  own  part  in  the  Egyptian  cosmogony.  Its 
tears  enjoyed  the  power  of  creation  and  gave  birth  to  all 
useful  substances ,  oil ,  wine ,  etc.  Set  -Typhon ,  having  taken 
the  form  of  a  pig,  swallowed  it,  but  was  compelled  to 
disgorge  it  by  the  incantations  of  Isis ,  and  on  each  occasion , 
when  threatened  by  a  like  danger,  it  had  been  triumphant. 
Bolh  the  living  and  the  dead  were  accustomed  to  place 
themselves  under  its  protection;  it  was  attached  either  to 
the  wrist  or  neck  or  might  be  placed  upon  the  breast.  It 
was  made  of  every  kind  of  material,  and  its  size  and  shape 
are  almost  infinitely  varied. 

N.  —  At  the  top  of  the  case  are  the  head-rests  in  haem- 
atite V',  which  were  presented  to  the  defunct  in  place 
of  wooden  head-rests ,  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  a  peace- 
ful dumber  in  his  tomb ,  protected  against  the  attacks  of 
his  enemies  by  the  power  of  the  spirits  who  were  connect- 
ed with  this  amulet,  and  who  are  represented  upon  the 
wooden  head-rests.  The  remainder  of  the  case  is  filled  with 
good  specimens  of  the  little  green  column  T  (chapter  clix 
of  the  Book  of  the  Dead)  which  gave  to  the  dead  man 
everlasting  freshness  and  vigour. 
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Case  I. 

This  case  contains ,  along  with  a  number  of  amulets  in 
blue  enamelled  paste,  votive  instruments  of  copper  or 
bronze,  such  as  adzes,  scissors  and  hatchets  from  deposits 
discovered  by  Petrie  in  the  foundations  of  various 
temples  on  the  left  bank  of  Thebes  (n**  iSgS),  the  sheets 
of  gold  v^hich  came  from  Tanis  and  are  engraved  with  the 
name  of  king  Siamon  Miamon  of  the  XXI'*  Dynasty 
(n**  7^1),  and  also  alabaster  vases  with  the  name  of  king 
Teti  of  the  VI*  Dynasty,  which  were  taken  from  that 
monarch's  pyramid ,  probably  when  it  was  robbed  at  the 
beginning  of  Ihe  xix*"*  century. 

Gases  J-K. 

Contain  the  first  of  the  series  of  Canopic  vases  of  differ- 
ent periods.  We  may  note  in  Case  K,  n"  672-672  bis 
which  came  from  Melr;  the  latter  is  simply  a  massive 
block,  not  hollowed  out,  and  simulates  a  Canopic  jar 
(XIII"^  Dynasty,  n*  678  XIX"^  Dynasty),  and  four  blue 
enamelled  vases  of  the  Ptolemaic  era  (n"  67/1,  676,  676 
and  677).  In  Case  J  (n"' 67  8-67 9)  are  fine  Canopic  jars  of 
the  Saitic  period  of  oriental  alabaster,  and  n'"  680-680  bis 
are  pretty  chests  from  Akhmim. 


Case  L. 
746.  —  A  votive  brick  with  the  name  of  Rameses  II. 

In  the  same  case  are  numerous  little  tablets  of  blue 
enamel ,  with  the  cartouches  of  king  Psiukhanu  Miamon 
of  the  XXI"  Dynasty.  They  were  found  under  the  pave- 
ment of  the  great  temple  of  Tanis  (of.  Case  I). 

DOOR  LEADING  TO  ROOM  D. 

The  two  cases  in  the  embrasure  of  the  door  which  opens 
into  Room  G  contain  numerous  funerary  statuettes  from 
the  burial  place  of  the  priests  of  Amon  at  Deir-el-Bahari. 
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These  statuettes  were  called  Shabmti,  perhaps  because 
they  were  made  originally  of  sycomore  wood  shahutt, 
^huabit,  and  also  uashimiti,  the  Answerers,  because  of  the 
function  which  they  fulfilled  in  the  other  worid  :  they 
were  required  to  answer  —  shabu,  uashbu  —  the  call 
made  on  the  name  of  the  defunct,  and  to  present  them- 
selves in  his  stead ,  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  Osiris  had  a 
right  to  exact  from  him.  The  different  formulae,  which 
we  read  upon  their  bodies,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  this 
point :  (rl  am  X  the  Servant  in  Hades  t)  ,  or  rrl  am  X  the 
Servant  of  Osiris n.  The  greater  part  are  addressed  to  the 
statuettes  themselves,  and  exhort  them  to  come  loyally  to 
the  help  of  the  deceased  :  the  shortest  if  not  the  oldest  runs 
thus  :  (fO  Answerer  of  Ahm6sisl  If  Ahm6sis  is  called  to 
work  in  Hades,  do  thou  cry  Here  I  amn.  This  idea  was 
devdoped  until  it  finally  became  a  tolerably  long  oration, 
which  k  found  in  the  vi*"*  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead, 
The  entire  chapter  was  often  engraved  upon  the  statuettes : 
ffO  ye  Answerers!  if  the  monarch  Phtalun6sis  is  called,  is 
ff appointed,  to  do  all  the  works  which  have  to  be  done  in 
ff  the  other  world ,  he  who  has  fought  with  his  enemies ,  if  he 
«rshould  have  to  sow  the  fidds ,  fill  the  canals ,  and  transport 
(tthe  grain  from  east  to  west,  like  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  do 
ff  these  things,  then  do  ye  exclaim  :  It  ts  I ,  I  am  here  even 
ffif  you  should  be  called  at  any  hour  of  every  day.» 

In  order  to  render  their  services  more  effective,  they 
were  buried  with  the  mummy  in  great  numbei*s ,  occasion- 
ally even  in  hundreds.  Sometimes  they  were  simply  thrown 
into  the  sarcophagus,  sometimes  they  were  arranged 
standing  against  the  sarcophagus,  or  were  strewn  among 
the  sand  in  the  tomb  chamber.  They  were  also  frequently 
crowded  into  larger  or  smaller  boxes  of  a  particular  kind. 

They  were  made  of  all  sorts  of  material,  but  the  oldest, 
those  which  are  anterior  to  the  XVIIP  Dynasty,  are  mosdy 
of  either  wood,  granite,  limestone  or  alabaster.  During  the 
XVIII*^  Dynasty,  terracotta ,  covered  with  blue  enamel ,  be- 
comes frequent,  and  during  the  XX VP'',  stone  and  green 
terracotta  prevail  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  At  first,  the 
funerary  statuettes  were  only  a  degenerate  form  of  the  lime- 
stone statues  which  served  as  a  support  for  the  Ka  and  gener- 
ally had  the  dress  and  appearance  of  the  living  man ,  or, 
more  rarely,  the  dress  and  appearance  of  the  mummy.  In 
order  to  identify  them  more  certainly  with  the  individual 
to  whom  they  were  dedicated,  they  were  represented  as 
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holding  to  their  hosom  the  human -headed  falcon  which 
was  the  symbol  of  the  soul,  and  they  thus  made  easy  the 
reunion  of  soul  and  body.  In  later  limes,  the  idea  of 
their  acting  as  substitutes  for  the  dead  man  gradually 
decided  the  form  of  their  equipage.  In  their  hands  was 
placed  the  hoe  with  which  they  were  to  dig  the  ground 
or  the  sack  of  corn  which  they  were  to  sow,  and  some- 
times they  held  a  libation  vase,  or  the  handled  cross, 
which  was  the  symbol  of  life. 

Later  still ,  they  were  so  completely  identified  with  the 
dead  man  that  they  were  simply  munmiies  of  a  diminu- 
tive kind.  Most  of  these  bear  nothing  more  than  :  w  Illumin- 
ation of  the  Osiris  so  and  so^i,  which  secured  for  their 
master  the  faculty  of  living  and  acting  in  the  light  of  the 
sun,  as  he  had  done  during  his  lifetime. 


ROOM  D. 

The  greater  part  of  the  objects  shown  in  this  room 
belonged  to  the  furniture  of  the  tombs,  pai'ticulariy  to 
those  of  the  second  Theban  and  later  empires.  They  consist 
of  statuettes,  little  boxes,  Osiride  figures,  boats,  and 
cartonnages  of  Saitic  and  Ptolemaic  mummies  and  of 
animals. 


Southern  End  of  the  Room. 

Case   A. 

Funeral  barks  with  their  equipment  of  sailors  and 
others  who  followed  the  funeral  train.  These  barks  come 
from  MeJr  and  belong  to  the  Xir**  Dynasty. 

Case  B. 

Osiride  figure  standing  upon  a  sledge  or  litter  (n"  787 ) 
found  during  Petrie's  excavations  in  the  Fayum.  Funer- 
ary boxes  of  Pakhalui,  priest  of  Amon  (n°*  788-788  bis) : 
the  cow  Hathor  is  depicted  upon  these,  emerging  from 
the  desert  (n**  788  bis).  In  the  centre  of  the  case  : 
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789.  Terracotta.  —  Height  o  m.  Uo  cent. ,  diam. 
o  m.  35  cent.  —  Abydos. 

A  little  naos ,  found  in  the  sand  at  Abydos.  Upon  one 
side  is  a  quadrangular  door  with  a  cornice  surmounted  by 
a  row  of  uraei.  The  pictures  which  surround  the  exterior 
of  the  building  represent  Osiris  receiving  the  homage  of 
a  family  from  Abydos.  —  XX***  Dynasty. 

Case  C. 

This  case  is  filled  with  little  funerary  figures  of  the 
priests  of  Amon. 

Case  D. 

Little  boats  with  oars  and  equipment.  The  boats  belonging 
to  the  Middle  Empire  (n**  780,  781,  782 ,  788  and  78/1) 
were  found  at  Melr  in  the  summer  of  1892. 

Case  E. 

Mununy  mask  (n"8io)  from  Melr  (Middle  Empire). 
The  little  coffins  are  mostly  of  wood,  but  the  most  curious 
one  is  of  terracotta  and  of  an  oval  shape  :  the  defunct  is 
supporting  his  head  upon  one  end  and  his  feet  upon  the 
other;  he  is  raising  himself  by  his  arms,  as  if  to  hoist 
himself  out  of  the  tomb  (n*  811).  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  case  are  vases  of  offerings  in  miniature,  and  the 
representation  of  a  herd  of  oxen  in  stuccoed  and  painted 
wood,  which  was  found  in  a  tomb  of  the  first  Theban 
Empire.  They  assured  the  existence  of  the  herds  which 
were  assigned  as  a  provision  to  the  dead  man.  These  and 
the  similar  objects  are  cheap  substitutes  for  the  sculptured 
and  painted  decoration  which  we  find  on  the  walls  of  the 
Memphite  Mastabas.  They  are  not  found  in  the  chapel  but 
in  the  cell  of  the  mummy,  disposed  around  the  sarcophagus 
or  heaped  on  its  lid.  The  princes  and  the  wealthy  people 
had  them  as  duplicates  of  the  scenes  represented  in  their 
chapels,  that  they  might  have  the  use  of  the  objects  or 
persons  they  represented,  even  after  the  bas-relief  in  the 
chapel  had  been  destroyed.  The  middle  class  Egyptians, 
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who  were  not  wealthy  enough  to  have  a  sculptured  chapel 
had  them  in  their  funerary  room,  where  they  insured 
them  the  means  of  living  as  long  as  they  lasted. 

Case  F. 

Little  tables  of  offerings  in  terracotta  (n"  776  and 
775  6t«) ,  which  came  from  Rizagat ,  near  Erment ,  in  Upper 
Egypt.  The  work  is  coarse ,  and  a  comparison  between 
these  and  the  superb  tables  of  offerings  of  alabaster  and 
granite  which  are  in  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  will 
show  the  difference  of  civilisation  which  existed  at  the 
same  time  between  the  different  parts  of  Egypt.  The 
votive  objects  belonging  to  the  Old  Empire  came  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Pyramids.  They  consist  of  conical  loaves 
(n*  776),  vases  of  fruits  and  grain  (n*  777),  pieces  of 
meat  (limestone  n*  778)  and  wooden  statuettes  of  male 
and  female  servants  (n"  779  and  779  bis). 

Case   G. 

Contains  Answerers  in  blue  enamel,  from  the  cache 
of  the  priests  of  Amon  at  Deir-el-Bahari.  —  XXI"  and 
XXIP*  Dynasties. 

Case   H. 

Contains  chiefly  small  boxes  intended  to  hold  frmerary 
statuettes  (cf.  p.  267 ),  also  some  of  the  large  Osiride 
figures  of  painted  or  gilded  wood,  inside  which  were  placed 
the  papyri  destined  for  the  deceased ,  which  were  copies  of 
the  Book  of  the  Dead  and  the  Book  of  Hades. 

Case   I. 

Answerers,  mosdy  of  blue  enamel,  from  the  burying- 
place  of  the  priests  of  Amon  at  Deir-el-Bahari. 

722.  Painted  Sandstone.  —  Height  o  m.  89  cent. 
—  Gurnah. 

A  royal  head,  crowned  with  the  helmet  of  which  we 
saw  a  specimen  under  n"  69a  (cf.  p.  947). 
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Northern  Part  of  the  Room. 

Case  J. 

Funerary  figures  or  Answerers  of  various  periods,  mate- 
rials and  places  of  origin. 

Case  K. 

Furniture  from  the  tombs  of  Bersheh,  of  the  XI*"*  and 
XIP**  Dynasties.  A  table  of  o£ferings  in  the  shape  of  a 
trough,  in  which  are  represented  in  miniature  theartides 
used  for  food;  they  are  painted  in  their  natural  colours.  A 
herd  of  oxen  (cf.  Case  E,  p.  aSg)  and  poultry  in  painted 
wood;  libation  vases  in  blue  and  green  enamd;  mirrors;  a 
scribe's  palette;  litde  figures  carrying  offerings;  models  of 
bucklers;  a  miniature  barn,  where  the  workinen  are  seen 
measuring  corn  into  a  bushel,  and  then  going  to  pour 
it  into  the  storehouses,  in  presence  of  the  scribe  who  is 
entering  it  in  the  register  and  of  the  dead  Sepa  and  his 
steward;  boats  belonging  to  the  funeral  train  which 
carries  the  deceased  from  his  town  to  his  tomb ,  and  after- 
wards from  his  tomb  to  tlie  other  worid. 

Case  L. 

Little  funerary  figures  of  difierent  periods. 

Case  M. 

It  contains  fragments  of  Canopic  jars  which  were  bought 
at  Luxor  by  Legrain  in  igoS  :  they  belonged  to  different 
princesses  of  the  XVIII*''  and  XIX*"*  Dynasties. 

Case  N. 

Cartonnages  of  the  Graeco-Roman  period.  They  depict 
the  entire  equipment  of  a  mummy,  from  the  mask  which 
covers  its  head,  to  the  sandals  wliich  protect  its  feet. 
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Case    0. 

Boxes  for  funerary  figures.  We  may  note,  upon  the 
lower  shelf,  n"  791  and  791  bis,  which  came  from  the 
tomb  of  Sannotmu.  Upon  the  upper  shelf  are  boxes  with 
obelisks  on  the  top  (n""  793  and  799  bis)  and  litde  wooden 
obelisks  (n"  798  and  798  bis),  which  we  owe  to  Petrie's 
excavations. 

Case  P. 

Litde  figures  which  belong  to  different  times  and 
places.  As  elsewhere,  the  Answerers  in  blue  enamel  came 
originally  from  Thebes,  and  belonged  to  the  priests  of 
Amon. 


Case   Q. 

It  has  been  made  into  a  kind  of  store  for  some  small 
objects  recently  found  at  Thebes,  the  principal  amongst 
them  being  the  fragment  of  a  limestone  statuette  discovered 
by  Mr.  Robert  Mond  in  one  of  the  tombs  at  Sheikh  Abd-el- 
Gurnah.  The  g^ass  amulets  come  from  the  excavations  of 
Petrie  at  Denderah. 


Case  R. 

Wooden  statuettes  of  the  XIP''  Dynasty  representing 
servants  of  the  deceased.  Funerary  statuettes  of  wood  or 
gilded  plaster  of  a  late  period. 


Middle  of  the  Room. 

Case   S. 
790.  Wood.  —  Length  o  m.  55  cent.  —  Meir. 

A  sailing  boat  of  the  Middle  Empire  (fig.  3o),  which 
came  from  excavations  made  during  the  summer  of  1899; 
probably  a  unique  specimen  of  its  kind,  for  the  time  being. 
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Fig.  3o.  —  A  funerary  saiiing  boat. 

Case   T. 

This  case  contains  a  series  of  those  statues  of  Osiris  in 
which  the  funeral  papyri  were  placed.  We  often  see  hawks 
or  falcons  crouching  before  these  statues;  on  n*  681,  the 
hawk  or  falcon  is  placed  upon  the  lid  of  a  sarcophagus, 
the  four  corners  of  which  are  supported  by  four  smaller 
hawks  or  falcons.  The  greater  part  of  the  statuettes  in  this 
case  came  from  Akhraira  and  are  Ptolemaic  (n"  681).  The 
boxes  with  funerary  figures  belong  to  the  mummies  of  the 

friests  of  Amon.  Note  the  box  (n"  685)  with  the  name  of 
aifaza,  officiating  priest. 


Case  U. 

Those  unique  objects  were  found  in  1908  by  Lefebvre 
at  Tehneh  during  the  course  of  excavations  undertaken  on 
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that  site  on  behalf  of  the  French  School  at  Athens.  They 
repi^esent  a  miniature  mummy  of  Osiris,  lord  of  Bekha, 
that  is  to  say  of  Ihe  Eastern  Mountain ,  with  a  mask  in  wax , 
images  of  the  four  Genii  in  wax  and  balls  ofan  undetermined 
substance.  The  wooden  coffin  is  painted  black  or  yellow ;  it 
has  the  mask  of  Horus.  —  Ptolemaic  period. 


Case  V. 

A  series  of  funerary  cones  of  red  terracotta.  Possibly 
they  are  fictitious  ofiferings,  made  in  imitation  of  conicd 
loaves.  They  are  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  deceased, 
doubtless  in  order  that  ihey  may  reach  him  the  more 
surely  in  the  next  world.  Hitherto,  these  funeral  cones 
have  been  found  oidy  at  Thebes,  and  the  oldest  are  of 
the  XP""  Dynasty,  while  the  most  recent  belong  to  the 
XXVP\ 


Case  W. 

Models  of  boats  like  those  in  Cases  A  and  S  in  this  room 
(cf.  p.  s58,  aGsrsGS)  made  to  imitate  the  funeral  train  of 
the  deceased.  Several  of  them  bear  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  sampans  which  are  in  use  to  day  in  the 
Extreme  East,  among  the  Annamites  and  the  Chinese. 

In  the  embrasure  of  the  door  leading  to  the  East  Gallery 
of  the  Central  Atrium  are  : 


804.  Wood.  —  Height  i  m.  i5  cent.  —  Akkmm. 

A  child's  coffin ,  with  a  hawk's  or  falcon's  head  crowned 
with  the  double  crown  of  South  and  North. 


599.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  19  cent., 
length  o  m.  80  cent.,  width  cm.  34  cent.  — 
Medinet-Hahu. 

Pedestal  of  a  statue,  supported  by  two  figures  of  con- 
quered kings,  the  lord  of  Kush  (Ethiopia)  and  the  lord  of 
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Naharaina  (Northern  Syria).  The  sides  of  the  pedestal  are 
adorned  with  fantastic  bird  iigiires.  —  XVIIr''  Dynasty. 

In  that  part  of  the  gallery  which  is  outside  Room  D 
there  have  been  fixed  against  the  East  wall  some  firames 
with  the  continuation  of  the  stuffs  shown  in  Room  A 
(cf.  Cases  D-R,  p.  aU). 


ROOM  £. 

This  room  contains  the  end  of  the  series  of  funerary 
statuettes,  and  almost  the  entire  series  of  Canopic  jars. 


South  Side  of  the  Roam. 

Case  A. 

Funerary  statuettes  of  wood ,  granite ,  dabaster  and  terra- 
cotta, both  with  and  without  enamel  (XIIP'*-XXP*  Dyn- 
asties). The  oldest  of  these  are  of  wood  or  limestone;  the 
enamel  becomes  frequent  from  the  XVIIP*'  Dynasty  on- 
wards. Some,  belonging  generally  to  this  Dynasty,  are  in 
everyday  dress,  but  the  greater  part  are  just  ordinary 
mummies.  The  figures  n'  667  (XIIP  Dynasty)  and  n'658 
(XVIIP*'  Dynasty)  may  be  noticed  :  the  soul,  under  the 
form  of  a  bird  with  human  head ,  has  seated  itsdf  on  the 
breast  of  the  defunct  in  order  to  restore  life  to  his  heart. 

639.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  5o  cent.,  width 
o  m.  3o  cent.  —  Abydos. 

We  have  seen,  while  visiting  Room  T  in  the  Ground 
Floor  (cf.  p.  i63),  that  in  the  inner  room  of  each 
temple  there  was  a  naos ,  a  monolithic  chapd ,  similar  in 
form,  if  not  in  size,  to  n*"  689;  the  god  of  the  temple  was 
supposed  to  reside  there ,  and  it  contained  either  ihe  emblem 
of  this  god,  or  the  living  animal  which  was  consecrated 
to  him.  Somewhere  about  the  XI"*  Dynasty,  it  became  the 
custom  sometimes  to  place  a  naos  of  this  kind  in  the 
tombs.  Whoever  has  seen  the  tombs  of  the  period,  at 
Beni  Hassan  for  instance,  may  remember  the  fact  that,  in 
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some  of  them  at  least,  the  western  wall  of  the  chapel  has 
been  pierced  and  a  small  recess  cut  in  the  rock ,  in  which 
statues  of  the  dead  and  his  wife  or  sisters  were  seated  : 
sometimes  it  was  closed  hy  wooden  doors  which  have 
disappeared  long  ago.  This  kind  of  sanctuary  was  gradually 
substituted  to  the  serdah  of  Memphitic  times  where  the 
statues  were  hidden  (cf.  p.  3i)  and  it  served  as  a  prototype 
for  the  funerary  naos  :  in  fact,  that  naos  was  only  the  niche 
cut  out  of  the  rock  and  become  independent  of  the  wall 
in  order  that  it  may  be  put  in  any  place  in  the  tomb  where 
it  would  be  useful  to  have  it.  This  particular  one  contained 
a  statue  which  is  unfortunately  lost,  of  the  dead  man  to 
whom  it  belonged,  lufi,  son  of  Sanult.  On  the  outside  it 
is  adoraed  with  two  adoration  scenes  one  of  which  occupies 
two  sides ,  the  other  only  one ;  the  family  and  Mends ,  led  on 
by  the  lady  Saztt,  are  passing  in  front  of  lufi  and  making 
their  offerings.  —  Xlir''  Dynasty. 

Case  B. 

Funerary  statuettes  of  wood,  granite,  alabaster  and 
terracotta  painted  or  enamelled  (XIIP*'-)OCP*  Dynasties). 
We  may  note  n"  65q  (XIIP**  Dynasty),  653  and  654 
(XVIIP  Dynasty),  655  and  656  (XIX'''  Dynasty),  these 
last  being  in  ordinary  everyday  dress. 


jASES 


C-D. 


The  series  of  Canopic  jars  begins  here.  Thus  we  call 
the  vases  of  limestone  or  alabaster  which  received  the 
viscera  of  the  deceased  after  they  were  withdrawn  from 
the  body  previous  to  its  being  embalmed ;  the  viscera  were 
confided  to  the  care  of  the  four  funerary  deities,  who  were 
at  first  the  protecting  genii  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
the  horizon ,  but  became  afi;erwards  the  sons  of  Horns  or 
of  Osiris.  The  stomach ,  which  was  placed  in  the  first  Canopic 
jar,  was  watched  over  by  Amsit  with  a  human  head.  In 
the  second  jar,  the  intestines  were  under  the  guardianship 
of  Hapi  with  the  head  of  a  cynocephalus.  Tiumautf ,  a 
jackal  headed  god  protected  the  tliird  jar  which  contained 
the  lungs.  In  the  fourth ,  the  liver  was  placed  under  the 
protection  of  Kabhsn^uf ,  a  deity  witli  the  head  of  a  falcon. 
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The  jars  in  Cases  C-D  are  of  the  Xir*"  and  XIIP''  Dynasties, 
and  they  came  from  the  royal  pyramids  of  Ldsht  and 
Dahshur.  Case  G  contains,  besides,  alabaster  boxes  hol- 
lowed out  in  the  shape  of  geese.  These  were  found  in 
the  northern  pyramid  of  Lisht,  and  they  preserved  the 
mummified  geese  which  had  been  placed  as  offerings  to 
king  Sanuosrlt  ( Usertesen)  I**,  also  two  wooden  chests ,  each 
containing  a  collection  of  alabaster  vases  which  held  the 
sacred  oils  and  essences.  In  Case  D  we  notice  wooden 
dovetails  with  the  name  of  Sanuosrlt  I'*,  and  a  charming 
statuette  of  a  little  standing  figure.  —  Xll***  Dynasty. 

Case  E. 

Small  funerary  figures  of  different  periods.  In  the 
centre  are  pretty  statuettes,  some  standing,  others  lying 
in  their  cotfins.  The  colours  have  kept  perfectiy  fresh. 
They  are  all  of  the  XX***  Dynasty  and  came  from  the  tomb 
of  Sannotmu.  Notice  the  varnished  statue  n"  6/17,  also 
668  and  648  6»  which  both  wear  the  ordinary  dress; 
n"649  and  65o  are  enclosed  in  miniature  coffins. 


Case  F. 

Canopic  jars  of  limestone  and  alabaster,  most  of  them 
Ptolemaic  and  Saitic. 


Case  G. 

Funerary  statuettes  chiefly  of  painted  limestone.  They  came 
from  Thebes  and  belonged  to  persons  of  the  XXII"*  Dynasty. 

In  the  embrasure  of  the  door  leading  to  the  east  gal- 
lery of  the  large  Cenli'al  Atrium,  we  may  notice  : 

Cases   H-I. 

Continuation  of  the  Canopic  jars,  Saitic  or  Ptolemaic 
periods. 

In  that  part  of  the  gallery  which  is  contiguous  to 
Room  E  there  have  been  placed,  under  n**   i346,  the 
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series  of  alabaster  and  limestone  Ganopic  jars  which  were 
found  at  Dahshur,  in  the  vault  of  the  Princesses  and  in  the 
surrounding  tombs,  as  well  as  in  the  graves  of  king  Horn 
and  princess  Nubhotputakhrodit. 

Case  J. 

Small  funerary  figures  of  painted  limestone  and  other 
materials.  They  came  fi:x)m  different  places  and  belong  to 
different  periods. 

Case  K. 
Continuation  of  the  Saitic  and  Ptolemaic  Ganopic  jars. 


651-651  bis.  Wood  painted  and  gilded.  —  Height 
o  m.  84  cent.  —  Hassaia. 

Boxes,  with  four  compartments;  in  these  the  viscera 
were  placed ,  after  being  withdrawn  from  the  body  before 
its  embalming.  Very  often  these  boxes  were  replaced  by 
four  separate  Ganopic  jars. 

Case  L. 

In  this  case  are  some  head -rests  with  inscriptions 
(n"  6  111  and  642);  the  cover  of  a  head -rest  made  of 
plaited  rushes  (n"  643),  and  a  pretty  little  votive  stela  of 
alabaster  (n*"  644)  with  the  names  of  the  governor  Shatti 
and  the  lady  Hotpui  (XIIP'*  Dynasty,  Abydos).  Some  of 
the  tablets  and  small  stelae  of  painted  wood  are  of  the  type 
that  Mariette  called  the  type  oi  Rd-Harmakhis  (cf.  p.  aoo), 
and  most  of  them  came  from  the  mummies  of  the  priests 
of  Amon,  notably  n"  645  with  the  name  of  the  venerable 
Katseshtt  (cf.  n*  694). 

Gases  M,  N,  0. 

Gontinuation  and  end  of  the  series  of  Saitic  and  Ptole- 
maic Ganopic  jai^s. 
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Case  P. 

Funerary  statuettes  of  blue  and  green  enamel  of  the 
Saitic  and  Ptolemaic  periods. 

646.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  87  cent.,  width 
o  m.  fill  cent.,  depth  o  m.  22  cent.  — 


A  naos  (cf.  p.  i63,  266  n*  689)  of  Nakhulti.  The  sta- 
tuette of  the  deceased,  represented  crouching,  is  still  in  its 
place  inside  the  naos. 

Case  Q. 

Wooden  tablets  and  stelae  from  Gurnah ,  belonging  to 
different  periods  from  the  XX**"  Dynasty  to  Ptolemaic 
days.  One  of  them  (n""  6&0)  is  a  very  rare  example  of  an 
E^ptian landscape  (fig.  3 1).  The  mountain ,  painted  yellow 
wim  red  stripes ,  covers  the  ground  to  the  left  of  the  picture , 
where  two  litde  doors  surmounted  by  pyramidions  mark 
the  tomb  of  the  lady  Zadamon-Ef(5nukhu.  A  kneeling  woman 


i^^^ 

Fig.  3i.  —  An  Egyptian  landscape. 

is  crying  and  tearing  her  haii^  in  token  of  mourning;  behind 
her  some  trees  indicate  the  funeral  garden  of  the  defunct , 
where  the  soul  flutters  down  and  feeds  at  a  table  laden 
with  offerings.  On  the  upper  register,  the  lady  Zadamon- 
Ef6nukhu  comes  up  to  claim  from  Harmachis  her  share 
of  the  sacrifices  offered  to  her  by  her  relatives.  —  XXII"*- 
XXVI*^  " 


In  the  front  part  of  the  Case  are  some  stone  and  wood 
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head -rests,  of  the  same  kind  as  are  used  at  the  present 
day  by  the  Nubians  to  rest  their  heads  on  during  sleep. 
The  head -rests  provided  for  the  dead  were  intended  to 
secure  peaceM  nights  to  them  in  the  next  world;  some 
manuscripts  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  have  a  rr  chapter  of 
the  head -rest?),  extracts  from  which  were  sometimes 
engraved  on  the  funerary  ones.  They  were  very  rarely 
found  beneath  the  head  of  the  mummy,  but  were  laid 
almost  always  on  the  ground  beside  the  cofRn. 


DOOR  LEADING  TO  ROOM  F. 

Case  A. 

Complete  equipment  of  two  mummies.  One  (n"  6a 3) 
came  from  Sakkarah  and  was  the  mummy  of  a  general 
Zaharsato.  The  mask  is  gilded  or  painted.  Upon  the  breast 
is  spread  the  collar  uaskhu  which  is  fastened  on  the 
shoulder  by  two  falcon's  heads,  and  beneath  the  collar  is 
the  goddess  Nult,  crouching  and  extending  her  two  wings 
to  cover  the  body  of  the  deceased.  Lastly ,^  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  and  the  legs  were  covered  with  a  sort  of 
apron,  and  on  each  side  of  this  apron,  the.  children  of 
Horus,  Amsit,  Kabhsn^uf,  Tiuamautf  and  Hapi,  are 
watching  the  four  points  of  the  compass  in  order  to  ward 
off  the  evil  which  might  come  from  any  quarter. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  Case  are  cardboard  frames, 
which  represent  the  feet  of  the  defunct  and  the  sandals 
with  which  they  were  furnished  during  his  lifetime.  — 
Ptolemaic  period. 


Case  B. 

Tomb  furniture  of  the  same  kind  as  that  shown  in  the 
cases  of  the  rooms  already  visited. 


ROOM  F. 

This  room  continues  the  series  of  funerary  objects,  but 
contains  more  particularly  such  things  as  constituted  the 
external  coverings  of  the  mummy,  and  which  were  meant 
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as  a  sort  of  magic  armoui%  to  protect  it  against  the  attacks 
of  malignant  spirits. 

Case  A. 

667.  White  Limestone  and  Black  Granite.  — 
Height  of  the  sarcophagus  o  m.  20  cent.,  length 
o  m.  2  J  cent. ,  depth  o  m.  1 5  cent. 

The  Egyptian  Soul  was  represented  by  a  falcon  with 
the  head  and  arms  of  a  man  <%.  ;  it  flew  away  at  death, 
and  one  of  the  wishes  addressed  to  the  deceased  was  that 
his  soul  might  rejoin  his  body  at  his  will.  The  little  monu- 
ment (fig.  32)  represents  this  reunion  of  soul  and  body.  The 
mummy,  wrapped  in  its  swaddling  clothes,  lies  waiting 


Fig.  3a.  —  The  group  of  Ra  and  his  soul. 

upon  its  funeral  couch  with  its  lions'  feet.  The  falcon  has 
descended  into  the  tomb  and,  sitting  beside  the  mummy, 
has  placed  its  two  hands  upon  the  place  where  the  heart 
used  to  be;  it  is  gazing  attentively  at  the  impassive  face 
which  was  its  own.  The  movement  of  the  little  symbolic 
bird ,  the  gentle ,  almost  beseeching  expression  of  its  face , 
the  contrast  between  its  intensity  of  life  and  the  immovability 
of  the  mununy,  make  this  group  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind. 
It  was  enclosed  in  a   sarcophagus  of  white  limestone. 
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covered  with  inscriptions  and  figures,  Isis  at  the  head, 
Nephthys  at  the  feet,  and  at  the  sides  Anubis  and  the  genii 
of  the  dead.  The  person  who  is  extended  on  the  bier 
was  the  Chief  Herald  of  the  King,  and  his  name  was  R4. 
—  XX*''  Dynasty. 

668.  Grey  Serpentine.  — ^  Height  o  m.  oft  cent., 
length  o  m.  16  cent.,  width  cm.  o3  ceni. 

Bier  of  Miri  the  Chief  of  the  Scribes  :  the  soul  has 
alighted  beside  him  and  puts  its  two  hands  on  the  breast 
;of  the  mummy.  The  formula  is  the  same  as  is  found  upon 
the  funerary  statuettes.  —  XX***  Dynasty. 

Beiside  these,  are  some  Answerers  (cf.  p.  2 87-2 58)  lying 
in  the  little  coffins  in  which  they  were  placed,  in  order  the 
better  to  ensure  their  identification  with  the  mummy 
whom  they  were  supposed  to  personate. 

Case  B. 

The  femsde  figures  raising  their  arms  to  their  heads 
are  mourners  who  are  lamenting  over  the  dead,  as  Isis 
and  Nephthys  mourned  over  their  brother  Osiris.  Beside 
ihem  there  are  a  few  terracotta  figures  which  represent  a 
naked  femsde  lying  on  her  bed  and  often  suckling  a 
little  child.  The  woman  is  an  Isis,  the  child  a  Horns.  The 
dead  man ,  being  identified  with  Osiris ,  becomes  thereby 
the  husband  of  Isis  and  the  father  of  Horus  :  something  of 
the  same  concept  is  to  be  found  in  Greece  where  the  girls 
or  youths  who  died  unmarried  were  given  over  as  wives 
to  Hades,  as  husbands  to  Perseph6ne.  The  Egyptian  figures 
assure  to  the  defunct,  in  the  next  world,  the  possession  of 
the  goddess  and  afterwards  of  the  child  who  is  born  of  the 
marriage  of  the  goddess  with  the  god.  N°  670  is  a  pair  of 
twin  Answei^ers  cut  from  the  same  piece  of  black  granite. 

Case  C. 

Continuation  of  tomb  furniture,  statuettes,  Canopic 
vases  and  amulets  of  the  same  kind  as  those  shown  in  the 
preceeding  cases. 
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The  litde  group  in  black  granite,  to  the  left  of  the 
door,  represents  a  high-priest  of  Phtah  who  lived  under 
the  XXlH Dynasty;  his  name  was  Shadsuamanu ,  and  he  is 
seated  beside  his  wife,  the  lady  Tashepnisit. 


1398.  Alal>aster.  —  Diameter  o  m.  59  cent.  — 
Gumah, 

,  Ablution  vase.  The  inscription  which  surrounds  it  gives 
the  name  of  Khebnisaptt,  grand-daughter  of  Osorkon  11. 
—  XX1I-*  Dynasty. 


Case  D. 

Network  and  beadwork  such  as  was  placed  upon  the 
mununies  at  many  different  periods.  Some  of  this  work 
is  extremely  fine,  notably  n*  6i  i  with  a  figure  of  Anubis 
(Persian  period) ,  and  n"*  6 1 2-6 1 3  with  human  faces.  These 
came  irom  Melr  and  are  perhaps  of  the  XIP  Dynasty. 


East   Wall  of  the  Room. 

Case  E. 

Mummy  cartonnages  like  those  in  Case  A  at  the  door 
leading  to  Room  F  (cf.  p.  970) ;  the  soles  were  put  under 
their  feet,  so  that  no  impure  contact  should  defiie  the 
dwelling  of  Osiris.  These  cartonnages  are  Ptolemaic ,  and 
one  of  them  bore  the  following  Greek  inscription  traced  in 
letters  of  gold  : 

AHMCOCLK'AAIMNHCTOC 

Case  F. 

634.  Red  and  Yellow  Leather.  —  Deir-el-Bahari. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  great  Theban  period  the 
mummies  wore  over  their  wrappings  braces  made  of  cloth. 
These  had  end  pieces  made  of  parchment  edged  with  red 
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lealher,  which  were  made  by  the  priests;  they  generally 
give,  as  a  mark  of  their  origin,  a  scene  where  Amonr^  is 
adored  either  by  the  high-priest  or  by  the  reigning 
monarch,  thus  becoming  very  valuable  as  furnishing 
certain  indications  of  the  date  of  the  burials.  The  bits 
of  braces  which  are  shown  in  this  case  were  mostly  found 
upon  the  mummies  of  the  priests  of  Amon.  Others  of  them 
bear  the  cartouche  of  Osorkon  II  (XXII"*  Dynasty). 


Case  G. 

Some  mummy  masks ,  painted  or  gilded.  Hypocephali  in 
terracotta  ( n"  6 1 4 ) ,  in  bronze  ( n"  6 1 5 ) ,  and  in  cartonnage 
(n"  6i6).  These  hypocephali  were  placed  under  the  head 
of  the  mummy,  and  their  duty  was  to  preserve ,  by  virtue 
of  the  formulae  with  which  they  were  covered,  the  vitd 
heat  which  was  necessary  for  the  resurrection  of  the 
body. 

618.  Painted  Wood.  —  Length  o  m.  25  cent. 

A  figure  of  the  bull  Hapi,  which  was  frequently  placed 
under  the  feet  of  the  mummy. 

Case  H. 

Little  white  coffins  which  took  the  place  of  the  Canopic 
jars  and  contained  the  entrails  of  the  deceased.  Some  were 
wrapped  in  linen,  in  order  the  better  to  recall  the  aspect  of 
the  mummy  and  of  the  coffin  which  they  were  supposed  to 
represent.  They  were  found  in  the  tomb  of  Sannotmu. 


Case  L 

A  mummy  (n"*  Goo)  in  a  sheath  of  rushes,  from  the 
tomb  of  Sannotmu;  die  two  mummy  masks  made  of 
strong  cartonnage  came  from  the  same  tomb  (n'^'Gsi 
and  691  bis).  A  wooden  head -rest,  identical  in  shape 
with  those  still  used  by  the  aborigines  of  the  Conga 
(n-Gaa). 
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Middle  of  the  Room, 

Case  J. 

The  so-cailed  pectorals  are  mummy  ornaments  in  the 
shape  of  a  little  chapel,  decorated  either  with  figures  of 
deities  or  with  a  scarab  which  was  the  symbol  of  the  trans- 
formations by  which  life  was  renewed.  This  scarab  was 
placed  either  alone  (n**  63 5)  or  between  Isis  and  Nephthys 
(n*  6a 4).  Some  pectorals  represent  Anubis,  the  god  of 
burials  ^n*  6  a 5 ) ,  Osiris  and  Horns  ( n**  6  a  6 )  or  the  falcon  of 
Horus,  in  copper  or  gilded  bronze  with  outspread  wings 
(n"'  Gay  and  6a 8).  Others  are  shaped  like  blue  scarabaei, 
with  golden  wings  enamelled  blue  (n*"  Gag  and  635). 
Whatever  the  desig^i,  the  pectoral  had  the  virtue  of 
placing  the  deceased  under  die  protection  of  the  deities 
which  were  represented  on  it,  and  of  identifying  him  with 
the  rising  sun  in  order  to  ensure  his  resurrection.  The 
flying  scarab,  which  was  the  emblem  of  the  sun  when 
placed  upon  the  breast  of  the  mummy,  played  the  same 
part  as  the  shrine-shaped  pectoral. 

Next  comes  a  collection  of  Mystic  Eyes.  They  are  either 
of  leather  (n"  63o),  or  cloth  or  wax  (n"  63i).  These 
Mystic  Eyes,  in  Egyptian  uzait,  were,  as  I  have  before 
said  ( cf.  p.  a  5  5 ,  case  M ) ,  either  the  eyes  of  the  dead ,  or  those 
of  the  god  Rft ,  who  was  regarded  as  the  supreme  god ; 
the  right  eye  was  the  sun,  the  left  eye  the  moon.  Separ- 
ated from  the  divine  figure  to  which  it  belonged,  the  Eye 
became  itself  a  deity,  Uztut-Horu,  the  eye  of  Horns,  which 
had  an  independant  existence  and  played  a  certain  pail 
in  the  story  of  Osiris;  it  had  wept  upon  several  occasiions, 
and  its  tears  had  given  birth  to  all  useful  substances  such 
as  wine ,  ofl ,  etc.  It  was  perpetually  being  threatened  by  Set , 
and  it  only  escaped  one  danger  to  fall  into  another,  but 
it  always  emerged  victorious  from  every  trial ,  and  both  the 
living  and  the  dead  were  accustomed  to  place  themselves 
under  its  protection  and  to  use  its  power  against  all 
their  enemies.  It  was  consecrated  by  having  recited  over 
it  certain  prayers ,  such  as  the  cxl*^  Chapter  of  the  Book 
oj  the  Dead,  and  it  was  then  attached  either  to  the  neck, 
wrist,  or  breast  of  the  individusd.  It  might  also  be  placed, 
along  with  other  amulets,  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  after 
the  intestines  were  extracted,  or  on  the  side  in  order  to  fill 
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the  slit  by  which  the  intestines  had  been  withdrawn.  It 
was  made  of  all  sorts  of  materisd ,  lapis-lazuli ,  i^ed  carne- 
iian,  green  felspar,  agate,  wood,  or  enamelled  pottery, 
and  its  shape  and  size  was  almost  endlessly  varied. 

N"'  63a  and  633  are  two  examples  of  the  great  sca- 
rabs which  were  the  symbol  of  the  heart.  After  the  heart 
was  removed,  it  was  replaced  by  a  scarab  which  was 
laid  on  the  throat  of  the  mmnmy,  this  site  having 
been  elected  for  it  in  agreement  with  the  concept  according 
to  which  the  heart ,  receiving  from  the  throat  the  breath 
of  life ,  distributed  it  to  the  whole  body.  A  magic  formula 
{Book  of  the  Dead,  chapters  xxv  and  lxiv,  1.  33-36) 
was  engraved  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  scarab  :  rr  0  my 
ff  heart  which  came  to  me  from  my  mother,  my  heart 
(Twhen  I  was  on  the  earth,  do  not  thou  rise  up  against 
rrme,  do  not  bear  hostile  testimony  £^ainst  me  before  the 
(T divine  Chiefs;  do  not  abandon  me  in  the  presence  of 
rrthe  great  god.  Lord  of  the  West!  I  salute  thee,  heart  of 
rr  Osiris  who  lives  in  the  West;  I  sadute  you  divine  entrails, 
ffl  salute  you  gods  of  the  plaited  beard,  powerful  by 
(ryour  sceptre;  speak  wdi  of  the  dead  and  grant  that 
(rhe  may  prosper  by  the  intercession  of  Nahbk6u. »  The 
heart  was  placed  in  the  scale  at  the  last  judgment,  and  its 
testimony  decided  the  ultimate  fate  of  Sie  man.  The 
formula  had  the  effect  of  constraining  it  to  speak  only 
good  things  before  the  gods ,  and  to  be  silent  as  to  evil 
deeds.  In  order  to  render  it  still  more  efficacious ,  there 
were  often  added  to  the  prayer  representations  of  deities, 
which  were  engraved  upon  the  wings ,  upon  the  thorax 
and  even  upon  the  flat  part  of  the  scarab.  These  heart- 
scarabs  were  made  beforehand  and  they  were  purchased 
ready  made  from  the  dealer.  There  are  some  upon  which 
the  lines  are  marked  but  not  filled  in ,  some  where  the 
formula  has  been  engraved  and  the  name  left  blank, 
while  on  others  the  formula  is  incomplete  and  the  signs 
have  no  meaning. 

Case  K. 

Kneeling  statue  of  the  two  mourners  Isis  (n*  669)  and 
Nephthys  (n''  663),  from  Hassaia  (cf.  n'*  660  and  661)  : 
Isis  bears  upon  her  head  a  seat  i  the  hierograph  of  her 
name,  Nephthys  TT  the  plan  of  a  building  siumounted 
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by  the  sign  for  domination  '^^.  —  Wooden  funeral  sta- 
tuettes of  Osiris  which  were  frequently  meant  to  hold 
papyri ,  and  were  accompanied  by  wooden  falcons  and  images 
of  Horus  or  by  falcons  with  human  heads  representing  the 
soul :  n"664  is  one  of  these  Osiride  figures,  accompanied 
by  the  soul.  A  beautiful  box  for  fiineraiy  figures  (n*  665) 
has  the  name  Amonnuttnakhuit,  chief  of  the  workers  in 
metal  in  the  temple  of  Amon ,  and  was  found  with  the 
mummies  of  the  priest  of  Amon  (cf.  p.  999,  n"*  11 55). 
Lastiy  (n**  666)  a  stela  of  painted  wood  written  on  boUi 
sides  and  bearing  the  name  Ankhufnikhonsu ,  priest  of 
Montu. 

Against  the  two  pillars  which  separate  Room  F  from 
Room  H  are  : 


Cases  L-M. 

660-661.  Wood  Painted.  — Height  o  m.  09  cent. 
—  Deir-el-Bahari. 

These  fine  wooden  statues  were  found  with  the  mummies 
of  the  priests  of  Amon,  in  February  1891.  They  re- 
present Isis  and  Nephthys,  the  two  mourners  of  the  dead 
Osiris ,  at  the  moment  when  ihey  were  pronouncing  over 
the  god  the  conjurations  which  had  recalled  him  to  life. 
They  were  supposed  to  render  the  same  service  to  the  dead 
man  who  was  identified  with  Osiris,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  their  images  are  so  often  found  in  tombs.  Wooden 
statues  from  ancient  Egypt  are  somewhat  scarce  :  we  may 
compare  these,  which  are  of  the  XXP*  Dynasty,  with  those  of 
the01dEmpire(cf. p.  39,55,  6i,n"74,  io4,  i54,etc.). 


ROOM  G. 

This  room  is  entirely  devoted  to  manuscripts ,  either  on 
papyrus  or  doth.  The  Egyptians  generally  made  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  their  paper  of  the  stems  of  the  plant 
Cyperus  papyrus  which  grew  and  was  cultivated  in  Lower 
Egypt.  After  cutting  off  the  ends  ihey  detached  from  the 
stems  the  fine  membranes  which  surrounded  the  pith. 
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They  then  placed  a  first  layer  of  these  membranes  flat 
upon  a  board,  and  a  second  crossways  above  the  first. 
The  Romans  called  the  first  layer  stamen  the  warp,  and 
the  second  subtemen  the  woof :  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain 
as  1o  what  liquid  was  used  to  make  the  subtemen  adhere 
to  the  stamen.  When  they  had  obtained  a  sheet  of  paper 
by  this  means,  it  was  pressed,  and  several  leaves  (plagu- 
lae)  were  pasted  together  side  by  side,  usually  to  the 
number  of  twenty.  These  were  an'anged  according  to 
qusdity,  the  best  first  and  afterwards  the  coarser  ones ,  and 
these  together  formed  a  frroU'^,  scapus.  These  roRs  varied 
much  more  in  length  than  in  width,  the  width  being 
determined  by  the  dimensions  of  the  detached  stems, 
whereas  the  length  might  be  prolonged  indefinitely  by  the 
addition  of  new  leaves. 

The  greater  part  of  the  papyri  shown  upon  the  wall 
and  in  the  cases  which  fill  this  room ,  are  funerary  papyri 
which  belong  to  two  different  types.  The  first  consists  of 
those  Books  of  the  Dead  which  were  placed  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  deceased ,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able 
to  re-conslitute  their  personality  after  burial,  to  live  in 
the  tomb ,  and  to  Go  out  during  the  day,  hence  the  title 
of  the  Book  Paru  ma  ham  -S.  V  *"  ®-  I*  was  also 
intended  to  guide  them  in  their  travels  beyond  the  grave, 
and  to  facilitate  for  them  the  examination  to  which  they 
had  to  submit  before  Osiris  and  his  forty-two  assessors. 
The  soul  was  weighed  in  the  divine  balance,  and  the 
defunct  had  to  pronounce  a  sort  of  negative  confession 
enumerating  all  the  faults  of  which  he  declared  himself 
innocent :  ft  I  have  never  committed  any  fi^aud  against  men. 
I  have  not  caused  grief  to  the  widow.  1  have  not  lied 
before  the  judgment  seat.  I  do  not  know  falsehood.  I 
have  never  imposed  upon  an  overseer  of  the  workmen 
in  any  day  more  work  than  he  was  bound  to  do.  I  have 
not  been  negligent.  1  have  nolbeenidle.I  have  not  defamed 
the  servant  to  his  master.  I  have  not  caused  any  to  hunger. 
I  have  not  caused  any  to  weep.  I  have  killed  no  one.  I 
have  not  caused  any  to  be  treacherously  sJain.  I  have  not 
made  fraudulent  gains.  I  have  not  seized  upon  any  fields. 
1  have  not  used  a  false  weight  in  the  balance.  I  have  not 
taken  the  milk  from  the  mouth  of  sucklings.  I  am  clean  I 
I  am  clean !  I  am  clean  1 1  am  clean  I  0  ye  judges ,  in  this  day 
of  the  judgment,  grant  to  the  defunct  that  he  may  come 
to  you,  he  who  has  not  sinned,  who  has  not  lied  nor 
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done  any  evil,  who  has  committed  no  crime,  who  has  not 
rendered  false  witness,  who  has  done  nothing  against 
himself,  but  who  lives  upon  truth  and  is  nourished  upon 
justice.  What  he  has  done,  men  speak  of  it,  and  the  gods 
rejoice  over  it.  He  has  given  bread  to  the  hungry,  water 
to  the  thirsty,  dothes  to  the  naked;  he  has  offered  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods  and  funeral  feasts  to  the  dead.  His  mouth 
is  clean,  his  two  hands  are  clean. n  During  the  process  of 
weighing  the  soul ,  Horus  of  the  falcon's  head  compassion- 
ately inclined  the  scale  to  the  good  side,  while  Thoth  of 
the  ibis  head  inscribed  the  result  and  proclaimed  the 
sentence. 

The  second  Book ,  which  was  reserved  more  particularly 
for  dignitaries ,  and  after  the  XVIII"*  Dynasty  for  such  as 
were  connected  with  the  worship  of  Amon,  was  entitled. 
The  Book  of  knowing  what  there  is  in  Hades.  It  rdated 
the  course  of  the  dead  Sun ,  Aufu ,  the  flesh  of  the  sun , 
the  material  sun,  through  the  domains  of  darkness 
(cf.  p.  aoo).  The  sun's  barge  sank  into  what  was  called 
the  Mouth  of  the  Pukarlt ,  towards  Abydos ,  in  the  mountain 
which  was  on  the  edge  of  the  world,  and  it  steered  its 
course  towards  the  north ,  traversing  the  territories  which 
were  assigned  to  the  twelve  Hours  of  the  Night  and  to 
the  gods  who  resided  there.  It  visited  Ammah  and 
Rostau,  the  Kingdoms  of  the  god  Phtah  of  Memphis,  the 
kingdoms  of  Osiris,  the  Augarit  where  the  dead  from 
Hdiopolis  met  together,  and  finally,  in  the  morning,  it 
rose  in  the  East  with  the  new  sun  and  passed  over  into 
the  region  of  the  hours  of  day.  The  Book  of  Hades  was  an 
iUustrated  guide-book.  To  the  dead  who  had  embarked 
in  company  with  the  sun ,  it  taught  the  itinerary  of  the 
nocturnal  barge,  the  names  of  the  gods  who  composed 
the  crew  and  of  those  who  inhabited  each  Hour,  and  the 
means  of  passing  through  the  night  with  the  dead  R^,  so 
as  to  rise  again  with  him  in  the  morning.  The  papyri  do 
not  often  give  us  the  entire  book ;  most  frequently  they 
only  contain  two  or  three  hours ,  and  their  vignettes  are 
so  rapidly  drawn  and  the  text  so  carelessly  copied  that  they 
are  almost  unintelligible. 

In  this  Room  G  are  principally  to  be  seen  copies  of  the 
Bo(^  of  the  Dead,  both  in  cursive  hieroglyphs  and  in 
hieratic.  The  oldest  belong  to  the  XVIir''  Dynasty  and  are 
near  the  door  of  the  room  :  most  of  the  others  came  from 
the  second  ftfindv  at  Deir-el-Bahari ,  and  belonged  to  men 
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and  women  of  the  family  of  the  priests  and  high-priests  of 
the  Theban  Amon.  The  Books  of  Hades  which  accompany 
them  are  cardessly  compiled.  At  the  west  end  of  the  room , 
on  the  south  wall,  are  some  mixed  copies,  where  scenes 
from  the  Book  of  the  Dead  are  associated  which  scenes  from 
the  Book  of  Hades;  one  such  is  the  papyrus  of  the  priest 
Zadihonsuef6nukhu  (n''  684). 

On  the  west  partition ,  and  on  the  corresponding  side  of 
the  central  case ,  we  notice  the  funerary  papyri  of  Zanofir 
a  hierodule  of  Khnumu,  and  of  Katseshni,  the  daughter 
of  the  king-priest  of  Amon,  Manakhpirriya  (n**'  5 93  and 
594). 

The  papyrus  unmediately  above  that  of  ZadkhonsuefdV- 
nukhu,  Belonged  to  a  singer  of  Amon  named  Nsimautna- 
bittaui.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  collection 
on  account  of  the  scenes  which  are  re][H*esented,  and  one 
of  the  most  perfect  as  regards  execution.  I  should  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  visitors  to  the  last  vignette  which 
shows  the  dead  man  standing  in  front  of  the  entrance  to 
his  tomb  in  the  Theban  Necropolis :  he  is  making  an  offering 
to  the  serpent-goddess  Maritsakro,  and  also  to  the  cow 
Hathor,  in  order  to  obtain  from  them  free  access  to  the 
other  worid. 

Upon  that  part  of  the  west  wall  between  the  south  wall 
and  the  gallery  door  leading  to  the  Central  Atrium,  we  find 
(cf.  n*  587)  the  beautiful  funerary  papyrus  of  Harubu,  a 
hierodule  of  the  goddess  Maut ,  daughter  of  Manakhpirriya , 
high-priest  of  ^on ,  and  his  wife  princess  Isimkhabiu , 
first  great  superior  of  the  Recluses  of  AmonrA,  King  of 
the  gods  (cf.  n**  1171).  The  vignettes  of  this  papyrus, 
the  text  of  which  is  taken  neither  from  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  nor  from  the  Book  of  Hades,  are  very  finely  drawn 
and  coloured.  They  represent  the  defunct  lady  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Phtah-Sokar-Osiris;  the  god  Thoth,  the  preserving 
principle  and  the  god  Horus,  the  renovating  principle, 
are  shedding  the  gej*ms  of  life  upon  the  deceased ,  who  is 
kneeling  :  —  the  cynocephalus,  which  is  consecrated  to 
Thoth,  approaches  the  mysterious  retreat  where  a  resur- 
rection is  being  prepared.  He  is  accompanied  by  the 
deceased,  and  Uie  retreat,  which  is  a  disc  borne  by  two 
lions,  contains  the  child  who  is  shortly  to  come  forth  to 
the  light,  and  whose  uzatt  (the  sacred  eye  which  symbo- 
lises the  sun)  appears  to  await  his  arrival  and  prepare  his 
welcome.   There  is  also  a  fine  figure  of  the  deceased 
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prostrate  before  the  crocodile ,  the  lord  of  water  :  —  some 
trees  indicate  the  fertilising  power  of  moisture :  —  a  scene 
of  sowing  and  reaping  in  the  Fields  of  the  Blessed :  — 
the  deceased,  who  is  sowing  and  following  the  plough, 
takes  the  seed  from  a  bag  resembling  those  which  are 
hung  upon  the  backs  of  the  iunerary  statuettes  (cf.  p.  aSy- 
958). 

Not  far  from  these ,  are  some  splendid  copies  from  the  Book 
of  Hades,  into  the  midst  of  which  has  strayed  a  superb 
copy  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  with  the  name  of  Userhait- 
m6su.  It  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  wall. 

Some  of  the  papyri  in  the  cases  deserve  special  attention : 
for  instance,  in  the  case  along  the  south  partition  the  Book 
of  the  Dead  in  hieratic,  which  belonged  to  the  princess 
Katseshni ,  daughter  of  the  king-priest  Manakhpirriya  of  the 
XXI'^  Dynasty  (n**  SgA).  In  the  double  case  which  runs 
along  the  middle  of  the  room ,  are  some  excellent  papyri , 
among  others  : 

686.  —  The  priests  of  Amon ,  who  were  people  of  logical 
minds,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  compelling  the  god  to 
issue  decrees  which  should  assure  to  those  in  whose  fav- 
our they  were  issued,  all  happiness  in  the  other  worid 
(cf.  p.  90 1).  This  one  is  in  honour  of  the  lady  Nsikhonsu  : 
a  wooden  tablet,  shown  in  Gallery  Q  of  this  floor 
(n*  19  95),  is  another  decree  of  the  same  kind  dedicated 
to  the  same  lady. 

687.  —  Papyrus  of  queen  M^eri  (Kam^ri),  whose 
mummy  may  be  seen  in  Gallery  Q ,  beside  the  mummy  of 
her  baby -daughter  who  died  at  the  same  time  and  was 
buried  with  her  (n*  1 198).  The  vignettes  are  exquisitely 
fresh  and  beautiful.  The  papyrus  which  is  next  to  this 
one  on  the  west  also  bdonged  to  one  of  the  mummies 
found  at  Deir-el-Bahari  in  1881,  —  queen  Honittaui 
(cf.  Gallery  Q,  n"  1909).  It  was  traced  by  an  equally 
skilful  but  bolder  hand,  and  only  a  few  details  have  been 
touched  up  with  colour.  The  vignette,  which  shows  the 
queen  standing  with  a  censer  in  her  hand  before  a  heap 
of  offerings,  is  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  pure  and  delicate 
drawing. 

Besides  the  funerary  papyri,  we  possess  some  literary 
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ones,  of  which  one  at  least  is  famous  among  Egypto- 
logists : 

589.  —  Width  o  m.  28  cent. ,  length  3  m.  &2  cent. 

—  Deir-el'Medineh, 

Papyrus  written  in  hieratic  and  mounted  between  two 
passes.  It  is  a  curious  treaty  on  morals,  in  the  form  of 
a  dialogue  between  the  scribe  Ani  and  his  son  Khonshotpu. 

—  XXVP-  Dynasty. 

ROOM  H. 

This  room  contains ,  besides  some  papyri ,  all  the  ma- 
terials employed  by  the  scribes  for  writing,  drawing,  and 
painting ,  also  specimens  of  cursive  writing  mostly  upon 
limestone  ostraca;  there  is  also  a  collection  of  the  moulds 
which  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  small  amulets. 

The  implements  used  by  the  scribes  are  shown  in 
Case  A ,  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

Case  A. 

N"  595,  596  and  897  are  palettes  of  wood  or  ivory, 
with  cups  to  hold  the  ink  or  the  colours,  and  slits  into 
which  were  stuck  the  reeds  or  pens  used  in  writing. 
N*"  598  is  a  votive  palette  of  alabaster,  which  the  deceased 
had  to  hold  while  reciting  a  prayer  to  Thoth  the  god  of 
writing  (chapter  xciv  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead),  N"  899, 
600,  601,  602  and  60 3  are  little  lumps  of  colouring 
matter  used  in  making  ink.  N"  6o4-6o5  are  small 
mortars  wilh  pestles  for  grinding  the  colours.  Under  n*  606 
we  find  little  tablets  with  six  cups  to  hold  the  prepared 
colours,  and  n**  607  shows  the  ground  colours.  Lastly, 
n"  608,  609,  610  are  rolls  of  papyri  just  in  the  state  in 
which  they  are  found :  they  require  most  minute  care  and 
special  attention  in  the  unrolling. 

Case  B. 

Hieratic  ostraca,  and  tablets  belonging  to  scribes  and 
schoolboys ,  bearing  specimens  of  writing  mostly  of  the 
second  Theban  Empire.  N"  682,  which  has  notes  of  ac- 
counts, is  of  the  XIP  Dynasty. 
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Case  C. 

Shallow  moulds  made  of  limestone  and  terracotta, 
which  were  used  in  the  fabrication  of  great  quantities  of 
funerary  statuettes  (n*  876),  votive  offerings  and  amulets. 
In  many  cases,  we  have  made  a  cast  of  each  of  these 
moulds  and  have  shown  it  alongside  the  original. 

The  terracotta  moulds  do  not  seem  to  have  been  made 
with  the  moulding  tools;  a  hand-made  model  was  imprinted 
into  the  soft  clay,  and  the  mould  thus  obtained  was  then 
burned  in  the  fiimace.  The  objects  are  of  the  most  varied 
kind:  necklaces,  grotesque  deities,  Horus  upon  the  croco- 
diles, cartouches,  scarabs,  eyes,  cats,  the  god  Bisu,  Isis, 
and  even  funerary  statuettes  with  their  inscription  complete. 
All  these  moulds  are  simple;  the  pieces  cast  had  only  one 
side  in  relief,  ihey  were  flattened  behind  with  a  scraper  and 
bore  no  impression.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  these  moulds 
had  any  industrial  value;  but  1  have  found  some  in  the 
tombs,  which  seems  to  make  it  certain  that  they  were  of 
value  as  offerings.  Possibly,  by  placing  the  moulds  beside 
the  mummy,  the  Egyptians  believetl  that  it  might  thus 
secure  the  means  of  making  new  amulets  for  itself,  when 
those  which  had  been  supplied  to  it  had  been  stolen  or  had 
decayed.  This  would  explain  the  quality  of  the  figures 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  methods :  the  dead  man ,  not  being 
generally  a  potter,  might  have  found  considerable  ditficulty 
in  handling  the  complicated  moulds  used  by  the  trade. 

The  other  set  includes  moulds  made  of  limestone  and 
alabaster.  The  type  is  that  of  the  bird  Bonu ,  a  kind  of  crane 
from  Numidia  consecrated  to  Osiiis,  which  afterwards 
suggested  to  the  Greeks  the  legend  of  the  Egyptian  Phoenix  ; 
one  of  these  moulds  still  retains  the  two  pieces  which,  when 
united,  composed  the  entire  bird  (n**  58 1).  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  was  always  clay  that  was  put  into  these  moulds  : 
various  signs  cause  me  to  think  that  they  were  often  used 
as  pastry  moulds.  The  fact  that  the  Bonu  bird  was  chosen 
as  a  model  for  certain  votive  cakes  would  establish  a  connec- 
tion with  the  ideas  of  resurrection  which  this  bird  was 
supposed  to  express. 

The  osiraca  are  in  Gases  D-H,  along  the  east  and  west 
walls  of  the  room.  Papyrus  being  very  costly,  little  wooden 
boards  which  were  sometimes  painted  white  (n"  58q- 
583),  broken  pieces  of  pottery  like  n"  586-585  in  Case  I, 
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or  splinters  of  limestone,  to  which  the  name  of  ostraca  has 
been  erroneously  applied,  were  often  made  use  of  by  the 
Egyptians  for  writing  draft  copies,  rapid  notes,  short 
inventories,  or  indeed  even  sometimes  important  texts. 
The  texts  in  the  five  Gases  D-H  are  generally  in  cursive 
hieratic.  The  most  remarkable  one  (Case  E,  n*  586)  is 
from  the  tomb  of  Sannotmu.  It  is  a  piece  of  limestone  broken 
in  two ,  the  entire  length  of  which  is  one  metre  and  the 
width  in  the  middle  twenty  centimetres,  the  whole  being 
covered  with  somewhat  coarse  hieratic  characters  punct- 
uated with  red  ink.  The  fracture  is  not  a  recent  one  :  the 
limestone  had  been  purposely  broken  at  the  time  when  it 
was  deposited  in  the  tomb ,  as  was  also  the  case  with  many 
of  the  toilet  and  household  objects  which  were  laid  along 
the  mummy.  The  Egyptians  expected  to  enjoy  in  the  next 
world  the  same  amusements  as  in  this  one.  Accordingly, 
in  this  case,  a  story  or  tale  had  been  bestowed  upon  the 
defunct,  and  by  breaking  the  stone  upon  which  it  was 
written ,  the  story  had  been  killed  and  so  sent  to  the  other 
world,  where  the  Ka  of  the  dead  man  could  peruse  it  when 
in  a  reading  mood.  It  is  the  beginning  of  Uie  adventures 
of  Sinuhit,  of  which  the  middle  and  the  end  have  long 
been  known ,  contained ,  as  they  were ,  in  a  papyrus  at  Berlin 
which  is  partly  destroyed.  It  is  the  story  of  an  Egyptian 
noble  of  the  Xir**  Dynasty,  who  had  by  some  accident 
become  acquainted  with  a  state  secret  which  he  ought  not 
to  have  known.  Fearing  that  the  king ,  in  order  to  secure 
his  silence,  would  have  him  slain,  he  fled  into  Syria  and 
while  wandering  in  the  desert  and  almost  dying  of  thirst 
was  received  by  a  tribe  of  Beduins  who  adoptea  him.  He 
lived  among  them  for  many  years  and  became  a  chief, 
but  eventually  the  King  sent  him  a  pardon  and  invited 
him  to  return  to  Egypt ,  where  he  wrote  a  curious  account 
of  his  adventures  and  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Beduins. 

The  papyri  are  divided  into  four  groups  dong  the  walls. 
The  most  important  is  the  one  upon  the  east  wall,  above 
Case  E  : 

590.  Papyrus.  —  Width  o  m.  28  cent.,  length 
&  m.  89  cent.  —  Deir-el-Medineh. 

This  papyrus  was  torn  into  several  pieces  at  the   time 
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when  it  was  found.  The  page  at  the  beginning ,  presented 
by  L.  Vassaii  Bey,  conservator  of  the  Museum ,  was  stolen 
in  1877,  and  is  now  in  Vienna.  The  middle  part,  bought 
by  Mariette,  is  shown  here  under  n**  5 90.  The  latter  part, 
which  was  acquired  by  some  unknown  tourist,  is  now 
hidden  out  of  sight  in  a  castle  in  England.  It  isa  geographic^ 
treatise,  but  the  geography  is  somewhat  mythical.  It  treats 
of  the  Fayum  and  neighbouring  places.  We  see  first  two 
figiu'es  of  the  god  Sobku ,  each  one  steering  its  own  boat 
and  receiving  die  prayers  of  two  females  crowned  with  river 
plants :  they  are  the  god  Sobku  of  the  South  who  is  entering 
Lake  Moeris,  and  the  god  Sobku  of  the  North  who  is 
emerging  from  it  to  fall  into  the  Nile.  Behind,  plunged  in 
water  to  about  his  knees,  we  see  R^  advancing ,  while  four 
deities  are  arranged  two  by  two  upon  the  banks ,  two  of 
them  with  heads  of  frogs ,  the  others  with  heads  of  ser- 
pents. The  inscriptions  tell  us  that  the  place  is  the  outlet 
of  the  lake ,  and  that  the  gods  who  preside  at  the  scene 
are  the  Khmunu ,  the  eight  members  of  the  Hermopolitan 
Ogdoad,  the  creators  of  the  world. 

The  large  figure  of  a  woman  which  lies  all  along  the 
papyrus  is  the  cow  goddess  Mihituerit,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  the  foundation  of  the  lake  which  is  in  the  land  of 
Tashe,  in  others  words,  of  Lake  Moeris  in  the  Fayum. 
From  her  head  there  flows  a  sort  of  canal ,  which  very  shortly 
terminates  in  an  exti'emdy  conventionsd  representation  of 
the  lake  and  the  surrounding  country.  This  is  an  oblong 
rectan^e  divided  lengthwise  into  eight  compartments.  The 
four  compartments  in  the  middle  represent  the  lake  itself, 
and  the  two  inner  ones  were  to  have  been  filled  with  fish , 
the  outer  ones  with  ducks  and  geese;  one  of  the  divisions  on 
each  side  was  covered  with  trees  and  was  intended  for  the 
land  which  surrounded  the  lake,  while  the  outer  compart- 
ment, which  is  filled  with  a  hieroglyphic  inscription ,  served 
as  a  frame  for  the  picture.  But  the  scribe  having  unfor- 
tunatdy  left  one  of  the  middle  compartments  blank,  the 
whole  composition  has  been  distiu*bed.  The  fish  have  invaded 
the  division  which  was  reserved  for  the  water  fowl,  while 
these  latter  have  been  figured  where  the  trees  ought  to  be, 
and  the  trees  have  been  lb-own  back  upon  the  line  allotted 
to  the  hieroglyphic  inscription  which  ran  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  lake.  One  both  sides  of  the  canal  as  well  as  of  the 
lake ,  are  names  of  places  Hauari ,  Parahes ,  Pakhnumu ,  etc. , 
which  are  of  importance  in  the  history  of  the  war  waged 
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in  the  Fayum  by  Honis  and  Set.  The  idea  which  governed 
the  composition  of  this  work  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  inscrip- 
tions. The  Egyptian  gods  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  each 
other  visits  in  their  temples,  and  these  visits  were  the 
occasion  of  splendid  axmuai  Jetes.  Our  papyrus  gives  us  the 
itinerary  which  was  followed  by  Sobku,  the  crocodile  god 
and  King  of  Moeris,  when  he  was  visiting  one  of  the 
neighbouring  divinities.  —  Ptolemaic  period. 


ROOM  I. 

This  room  contains ,  along  with  the  concluding  set  of  our 
papyri ,  the  greater  part  of  the  documents  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  art  of  drawing,  particularly  sketches  in  red 
ink  upon  stone  and  sculpture  models. 

i"  Papyri 

The  papyri  are  arranged  at  the  top  of  the  north  and 
south  partitions,  and  consist  of  more  or  less  complete 
specimens  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  and  of  the  Book  of  Hades. 
N"*  599,  upon  the  south  partition,  came  from  Sakkarah 
and  is  without  its  owner's  name.  It  often  happened  that 
copies  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  were  prepared  beforehand, 
with  blank  spaces  left  in  which  to  insert  the  name  required 
by  the  text.  When  the  papyrus  was  sold ,  the  name  of  the 
dead  man  for  whom  it  was  intended  was  usually  inserted, 
but  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  scribe  either  forgot  or 
neglected  to  make  the  insertions ,  as  is  the  case  here.  N*  788 , 
wluch  is  a  little  further  along ,  was  found  with  the  mummy 
of  the  priest-king  Painotmu  of  the  XXP'  Dynasty.  The  text 
is  written  in  linear  hieroglyphs  which  are  fairly  good, 
and  the  vignettes  are  extremely  fine,  especially  one  which 
shows  the  king  standing  in  adoration  before  the  Osiris- 
mummy,  who  is  seated  under  his  dais  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Two  Truths. 

Of  the  papyri  on  the  north  side  only  one  deserves  notice  : 

682.  —  Papyrus  of  the  lady  Isimkhabiu.  It  is  adorned 
with  vignettes  rapidly  thrown  off  by  a  practised  hand, 
and  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  skill  and  boldness  of 
the  Egyptian  artists. 
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a"  Ostraea. 

The  sketches  are  mostly  outlined  upon  splinters  or  ihin 
pieces  of  limestone  of  different  sizes,  which  are  erroneously 
called  ostraea  (cf.  p.  a 8 3-9 86).  They  are  in  and  upon  the 
long  cases  which  are  placed  against  the  north  and  south 
walls.  They  are  mostly  from  the  Royal  Tombs  of  the  Bab- 
el-Moluk  at  Thebes ,  and  were  collected  there  by  M.  Daressy, 
when  he  was  clearing  out  these  tombs  in  order  to  make 
them  more  accessible  to  the  public  :  some  of  them  are 
sketches  of  pictures  which  we  see  actually  on  the  wails  of 
some  of  the  tombs. 


South  Wall. 
Above  Case  A-B  : 

548.  —  Red  lines.  —  A  good  figure  of  a  Pharaoh  pre- 
senting the  offering. 

In  Case  C  : 

543.  —  Red  lines.  —  Good  figure  of  Pharaoh  addressing 
a  prayer  to  a  deity  who  is  not  shown. 

Above  Case  E  : 

544.  —  Priest  at  prayer,  with  a  long  inscription  en- 
graved in  front  of  him. 

In  Case  E  : 

533.  —  Black  lines.  —  An  Egyptian  princess  in  a  long 
transparent  dress. 

Above  Case  F  : 

549.  —  Black  lines.  —  Ramsesnakhuiti,  first  prophet 
of  Amonr4,  the  king  of  the  gods.  He  wears  sandals  with 
upturned  end. 
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In  CaseF: 

530.  —  Black  lines.  —  The  god  Phtah,  arrayed  in  a 
cuirass  of  scales  like  a  fish. 


Above  Case  F  : 

525.  —  A  kneeling  priest  with  the  mask  of  ajacksd ,  and 
holding  a  vase.  The  legend  runs  thus  :  Anubis,  who  is  at 
the  burial,  the  chief  of  the  divine  dwelling,  the  beautiful  god , 
the  Lord  of  the  Necropolis, 

In  Case  H  : 

552.  —  Black  lines.  —  Two  individuals  with  head- 
dresses of  aquatic  plants,  the  Right  Nile  and  the  Left  Nile, 
are  uniting  by  the  sign  samu  T  the  plants  symbolic  of  South 
and  North. 


In  Case  I : 

540.  —  Black  lines.  —  Kneeling  figure,  doubdess  an 
ex~Yoto,  consecrated  to  a  dead  man  by  his  sons  Harut  and 
Pariusakhir. 


Above  Case  J  : 

528.  —  Red  lines.  —  A  lion  and  a  griffin  (?)  or  other 
fantastic  animal. 


535.  —  A  jacked  drawn  in  red.  Bulls. 

532.  —  Red  lines.  —  Curious  animal,  a  sort  of  griffin , 
with  a  woman's  head  and  a  collar  of  Hathor  round  its 
neck. 

Above  Case  K : 

550.  —  Black  lines.  —  A  cow,  representing  the  goddess 
Hathor. 
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Northern  Wall  of  the  Room. 

Above  Case  L  : 

534.  —  Black  lines.  —  The  god  Harmakhis  embracing 
king  Rameses  IV. 

Above  Case  M : 

538.  —  Black  and  red  lines.  —  The  fiinctionary  Araen- 
6thes  in  presence  of  the  king,  bearing  the  ensigns  of  the 
god  Amon.  The  dale  is  the  year  II,  the  28'*  day  of  the 
9"*  month  of  summer. 

Above  Case  0  : 

551.  —  Black  and  red  lines.  —  Pharaoh  holding  two 
barbarians  who  are  represented  as  of  small  stature. 

526.  —  Black  lines  picked  out  with  red.  —  King 
Rameses  IV,  wearing  sandals  with  turned  up  points,  is 
presenting  an  offering  to  the  god  MInu.  Under  his  feet 
are  two  kneeling  barbarians  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
their  backs. 

539.  —  Black  and  red  lines.  —  Rameses  IV  upon  his 
chariot.  Pharaoh  kneeling.  A  falcon  at  rest  :  the  head  of 
a  lioness.  A  human  face.  These  are  for  practice  in  drawing 
different  movements  and  attitudes. 

In  Case  0  : 

531.  —  Red  lines.  —  A  fight  with  arrows  between  two 
warriors  who  are  mounted  upon  chariots. 

Above  Case  P  : 

527.  —  Black  lines.  —  Rameses IV  is  dragging,  bound 
to  his  triumphal  car,  two  prisoners  whom  his  faithful 
lion  is  threatening  to  devour. 
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In  Case  P  : 

541.  —  Black  lines  picked  out  with  red.  —  Two  wrest- 
lers about  to  fight,  for  the  enteiiaiament  of  Pharaoh. 

542.  —  Black  lines.  —  Two  negro  huntei-s  are  bringing 
back  a  gazelle  (?). 

Above  Case  Q  : 

547.  —  Black  Imes.  —  A  goddess  or  a  princess 
shaking  two  sistra  before  king  Rameses-Meiamon. 

Above  Case  R : 

546.  —  Black  lines.  —  AmenAthes ,  the  first  prophet  of 
Amon,  before  Horus  (cf.  p.  289,  n"  538). 

In  Case  R  : 

524.  —  Black  lines.  —  Good  head  of  Phai'aoh. 

In  Case  S  : 

545.  —  Black  lines.  —  Sketch  of  a  head  in  black  lines 
relieved  by  colour. 

3"*  Sculpture  models  and  statues  in  different  stages 
of  completion. 

These  sculpture  models  and  roughly  sketched  pieces  are 
distributed  among  six  cases,  of  which  A  and  B  are  against 
the  east  wall  and  C  -  F  against  the  west  wall  of  the  room. 
The  models  of  royal  heads  are  valuable,  inasmuch  as 
they  enable  us  to  follow  the  methods  employed  by  the 
workman  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  work.  Fifteen  of 
these  are  from  Sakkarah,  eleven  from  San  (Tanis),  and 
three  from  Mit  Fares  (Crocodilopolis)  in  the  Fayum.  The 
Sakkarah  series,  which  is  the  most  complete,  is  also  the 
most  instructive.  It  is  a  regular  sequence  of  graduated 
studies  for  the  use  of  students  of  sculpture.  N"  563 
(height  0  m.  93  cent.)  provides  the  fu'st  of  these;  it  is  a 
head,  just  roughly  blocked  out :  looking  at  the  flat  surface 
behind ,  we  can  still  distinguish  the  lines  of  proportion 
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which  indicated  the  places  for  the  eyes,  the  nose,  the 
mouth  and  sdl  the  other  parts  of  the  face.  The  model  used 
was  evidenfly  the  face  of  the  reigning  monarch.  It  was  the 
one  which  the  sculptors  were  most  frequently  required 
to  reproduce,  and  they  studied  it  carefidly  both  in  front 
and  in  profile  and  in  its  minutest  details.  N"*  564  (height 
o  m.  2 1  cent.)  shows  us,  in  proGle,  the  same  person  as  all 


Fig.  33.  —  Model  of  an  ox. 

the  other  models  represent  from  the  front.  Two  models  of 
feet,  found  at  San  (n*** 565  and566.  Length om.  i35 mill.), 
prove  that  the  sculptors  applied  lo  all  the  members  of 
the  body  the  same  methods  which  succeeded  so  well  with 
the  head.  We  may  also  notice  (n'*  567  -  568)  a  human  head 
and  a  jackal's  head  which  are  both  very  finely  finished  and 
served  as  stoppers  for  Canopic  jars.  There  is  also  a  royal 
head  which  is  scarcely  even  rougted  out  (n"  569),  four 
little  bas-reliefs  representing  rams  (n"  554-555)  an  ox 
(fig.  33)  and  a  lion  (n°  556). 

Beside  these  we  may  notice  : 

Wall  Case  A. 

590. — Height  o  m.  1 2  cent. ,  length  0  m.  3 1 5  mill. , 
width  o  m.  1 1 5  mill. 

An  architectural  model  of  a  little  altar  which  is  reached 
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on  one  side  by  two  tiny  staircases ,  on  the  other  by  two  steep 
gradients  whei*e  the  maker  had  probably  intended  to  cut 


Along  the  walls  are  statues  in  different  stages  of  com- 
pletion : 

571.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  4i  cent. 

A  statuette,  blocked  out  and  showmg,  like  n*  869 
(cf.  p.  991) ,  the  method  used  by  the  sculptors  in  carving 
the  limestone  :  other  kinds  of  stone  necessitated  different 
methods. 


572.  Basalt.  —  Height  o  m.  46  cent.  —  Miu 
Rahineh. 

A  statuette  almost  identical  with  the  last,  but  of  different 
material.  The  stone,  which  is  much  harder,  has  been 
roughly  shaped  with  the  point. 

573.  Grey  Serpentine.  —  Height  o  m.  98  cent. 
—  Mit'Rahineh. 

This  statue  is  simply  blocked  out.  The  individual  is 
standing  and  holding  in  front  of  him  a  naos,  in  which 
there  was  to  have  been  a  deity  who,  however,  has  not  been 
modelled.  He  has  sandals  on  his  feet  and  a  long  robe  fasten- 
ed on  the  breast  by  a  knot.  The  face  is  hardly  b^un. 

574.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  62  cent.  —  Tanis. 

An  unfinished  statuette  of  an  individual  seated  in  an 
attitude  of  which  Egyptian  sculpture  gives  us  very  few 
examples  (compare  p.  172  the  statue  n*  67a  ^,  of  the 
period  of  the  XXVP''  Dynasty). 

575.  Grey  Serpentine.  —  Height  o  m.  79  cent. 

Unfinished  statue  of  a  standing  figure.  The  head  is 
simply  an  uncut  block. 
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ROOM  J. 

Room  J  contains  furnilure  and  domestic  utensils. 


Cases  A-B. 

The  two  little  flat  cases  which  are  set  up  against  the 
pillars  between  Rooms  J  and  H  contain ,  in  Case  A  on  the 
west  side,  a  very  fine  fragment  of  decorative  painting  upon 
clay  which  came  from  the  palace  of  Amen6thes  III  at 
Medinet-Habu.  In  the  opposite  case,  is  a  large  slab  of 
limestone  (n**  iSay,  o  m.  85  cent,  long),  which  was  found 
by  M.  Daressy  in  the  tomb  of  Rameses  Neferkerl  in  the 
Biban-el-Moiuk  at  Thebes.  It  is  a  plan  of  the  tomb ,  similar 
to  the  one  of  the  tomb  of  Rameses  IV  which  is  known  to 
us  through  the  papyrus  in  the  Turin  Museum  published 
by  Lepsius.  The  walls  of  the  tomb  are  outlined  in  red ;  the 
doors  are  given  in  elevation  and  filled  in  with  yellow 
colour.  A  half  effaced  hieratic  inscription  gives  the  names 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  plan 'with  their  dimensions. 
These  dimensions  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the  original : 
it  may  have  been  a  plan  which  was  afterwards  modified  in 
course  of  execution. 


Case  C. 
Boxes  of  plaited  reeds;  baskets  and  wicker  work. 

Case  D. 

a  chair  and  stools  covered  with  slraw  or  cord  net- 
work (n"  497,  A 9 8  and  A 99).  Seats  without  backs  which 
are  either  of  painted  wood  (n"  5oo),  crossed  sticks,  fast- 
ened by  knots  of  cord  (n°5oi).  Carved  feet  belonging  to 
pieces  of  furniture.  Fragment  of  a  wood  panel ,  with  bits 
of  a  falcon  and  ornaments  in  relief  formerly  picked  out 
with  gilding,  coloured  stones  and  enamels  (n°  5o4,  Ptol- 
emaic period).  Fragments  of  furniture  with  painting, 
gilding,  and  incrusted  enamel  and  lapis-lazuli  (n"  5o3, 
5oA  and  5o5). 
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1358  bis.  Ebony.  —  Height  o  m.  70  cent.  — Deir- 
el'Bahari. 

A  door  of  the  naos  to  which  the  panel  in  Room  K  also 
belonged  (cf.  p.  3o2-3o3 ,  n**  1 358).  It  was  found  at  Deir- 
el-Bahari  by  NaviUe  :  ThutmAsis  III  is  seen  presenting  the 
offering  to  his  father  Amon.  The  back  is  strengthened  by 
transverse  bars;  we  can  see  the  bronze  rings  into  which  the 
bolts  were  slipped.  —  XVIIP  Dynasty. 

Wall  Case  E. 

Baskets  and  wicker  work,  nets,  ropes  and  esparto 
work,  mostly  from  Akhmim.  In  the  middle,  on  each  side 
of  the  large  basket,  are  two  little  tables  with  shelves ,  which 
were  intended  to  receive  the  oflferings;  they  are  covered 
with  a  square ,  pointed  roof.  —  Found  at  Akhmim  in  1 884. 

Cases  F-G. 

Baskets  for  oiferingg  from  Akhmim  (n"*  606-607 ). 
Reed  baskets  of  various  colours,  just  such  as  are  made  at 
the  present  day  (n**  5o8).  Baskets  (n"  509-610),  ropes, 
nets  and  a  broom  (n**  5 11). 

The  three  frames  which  are  in  a  row  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  contain  : 

Case  H. 

Seats  of  different  sorts  :  a  wooden  stool  painted  white 
(n"  5oo),  a  small  seat  with  three  feet  (n"  5 16)  such  as 
were  used  by  shoemakers;  seats  of  various  shapes  covered 
with  leather  or  painted  to  imitate  leather  decoration. 
These  came  from  the  tomb  of  Sannotmu  (n**  619,  5i2 
and  699). 

Case  I. 

A  little  model  of  a  bed  covered  with  basket  work 
(n'  617).  Folding  stools  whose  legs  terminate  in  a  duck's 
head.  Stools  and  chairs,  plaited  basket  work,  a  folding 
stool  of  wood  and  clotli  with  the  name  of  Sannotmu  (n*  620). 
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Case  J. 

A  chaii*  of  a  common  kind ,  the  seat  of  wicker  work 
(n**  A97);  also  stools  of  the  same  kind  (n"  A 98).  A  little 
wooden  stool  with  three  feet,  such  as  was  used  by  shoe- 
makers, cabinet  makers,  carvers,  etc.  A  small  wooden 
model  of  the  same  kind  of  stool.  Armchairs  with  lions' 
claws ,  chair  or  armchair  seats  made  of  wicker  work  or  a 
network  of  cords.  —  XX***  Dynasty. 


ROOM  K. 

Contains  a  quantity  of  weights  and  measures  which  date 
from  Ihe  days  of  the  Pharaohs,  as  also  various  objects 
bdonging  to  the  non-religious  architecture  of  ancient  Egypt. 

The  unit  of  weight  adopted  by  the  Egyptians  was  the 
debonu  ^^  mnnm,  the  value  of  which  varied,  according  to 
the  specimens  we  possess ,  from  87  to  96  grammes :  taking 
91  grammes  as  an  average  value,  we  shall  not  be  very 
far  wrong  in  transferring  ancient  Egyptian  into  modern 
weights.  The  debonu  was  divided  into  ten  kite  i  ^^  ,  and  a 
smaller  weight,  the  paku,  is  found  in  certain  Ethiopian 
texts  :  the  paku  weighed  only  the  hundred  and  twenty 
eighth  part  of  the  debonu,  about  0  gram.  71.  The  study  of 
the  monuments  proves  to  us  that  multiples  and  fractions  of 
the  debonu  and  kite  were  regularly  used  in  commerce  and 
industry,  but  we  do  not  know  what  special  names  these 

Egyptian  weights  are  of  various  shapes  and  materials. 
Some  are  square,  with  or  without  a  knob,  some  round, 
some  oblong  or  almond  shaped.  Bronze  was  not  often 
used  in  making  them ,  at  least  not  before  the  Greek  period; 
they  are  mostly  of  some  hard  stone,  such  as  basalt  or 
serpentine.  The  heaviest  weights  were  not  always  con- 
structed on  any  geometric  model ,  but  were  made  in  fancy 
shapes,  such  as  an  ox  lying  down  *^,  a  half  ox  or 
an  ox  head  w.  These  animal  weights  are  not  common 
and  they  had  not  been  seen  until  1881,  when  I  recognised 
one  of  diem  in  the  head  of  an  ox  which  Mr.  Wilbour  had 
given  to  M"'  Maspero  and  which  she  presented  to  the 
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Museum  (cf.  p.  297,  n"  447).  Since  that  time  they  have 
become  less  rare. 

Entering  by  the  east  door  which  conmiunicates  with 
Room  L  we  find  : 


North  Stele  of  the  Room. 

Frame  A. 

A  wooden  door  (height  9  m.  ao  cent. ,  width  a  m.  10  c.) 
which  was  found  at  Iliahun.  On  looking  very  carefully  we 
can  discover  figures  engraved  on  the  centre  of  the  door, 
and  also  the  name  of  king  Osorkon  P*  of  the  XXIP*  Dynasty. 

Case  B. 

Contains  a  few  mosaics  and  some  enamels  of  very 
delicate  workmanship ,  notably  the  fragment  n"  Aog  which 
has  flowers  upon  a  white  ground. 


470.  Blue  Enamel.  —  Height  o  m.  a8  cent., 
width  o  m.  20  cent. 

A  figure  of  the  solar  barge,  with  the  stone  in  which 
it  was  encased.  —  Ptolemaic  period. 

Above  it ,  there  is  a  large  triangular  fragment  of  a  beauti- 
ful blue  enamel  from  Gurnah.  It  is  one  side  of  a  funerary 
pyramid,  and  upon  it  is  a  representation  of  Kanura,  a 
scribe  of  the  treasure  of  Amon,  in  adoration  before  the 
god  R^-Harmakhis.  ~  XVIIP"  Dynasty. 

A  collection  of  beads  of  diflferent  sorts  occupies  the  rest 
of  the  case.  They  are  of  glass,  enamel,  stone  of  various 
kinds,  carnelian,  agate,  onyx,  lapis-lazuli ,  wood,  either 
plain  or  gilt ,  silver  and  gold.  Each  kind  is  placed  in  one  of 
those  little  terracotta  cups  which  are  found  by  thousands 
at  Sakkarah  and  in  the  cemeteries  of  the  Old  Empire,  where 
they  were  used  to  hold  the  offerings  brought  to  the 
deceased. 
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Between  Cases  B  and  C ,  in  a  glass  frame ,  is  a  picture 
showing  a  negro  prisoner  who  is  a  little  more  than  half 
life  size:  it  came  from  the  excavations  made  by  Daressy  in 
the  ruins  of  the  psdace  built  by  Amen6thes  111 ,  at  Thebes , 
to  the  south  of  Medinet-Habu  (cf.  p.  398 ,  Room  J ;  Case  A). 
The  rooms  of  this  palace  were  floored  with  earth  carefully 
stamped  and  rolled  till  it  acquired  the  hardness  of  stone. 
It  was  then  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  plaster  or  lime , 
upon  which  were  painted  rural  scenes  with  flowers  or 
rows  of  prisoners  round  the  edges.  —  XVIIP'*  Dynasty. 

Case  C. 

446.  Alabaster.  —  Height  o  m.  87  cent.  ^— 
Sakkarah. 

A  vase  with  cartouche  of  Thutmdsis  III.  The  inscription 
underneath  the  names  and  royal  titles  tells  us  that  this 
vase  was  capable  of  holding  9 1  hinu.  The  hinu  was  the  unit 
of  measure ,  and  with  this  indication  it  is  easy  to  fiiid  the 
approximative  value  of  it,  here  about  0  litre  ASaa.  — 
XVIIP*^  Dynasty. 

The  big  round  weight  of  grey  granite  with  a  hemi- 
sphericd  top,  in  the  middle  compartment  on  the  right, 
bears  the  name  and  titles  of  Taharku  very  finely  cut. 
It  weighed  260  debonu  according  to  the  inscription  upon 
the  crown  and  it  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Phtah.  — 
XXV-  Dynasty. 

447.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  26  cent.  — 
Presented  by  M"''  Maspero  and  Mr.  Wilbour.  — 
Sakkarah, 

A  weight ,  shaped  like  the  head  of  a  calf  ( see  p.  2  9  5-  2  96 ) , 
estimated,  according  to  the  inscription,  at  3oo  debonu,  with 
cartouches  of  king  Setut  I".  The  flaws  in  the  neck  are  not 
accidental.  In  making  articles  of  this  kind,  the  sculptor 
cut  them  as  near  as  possible  to  the  legal  weight ,  and  in 
order  to  get  a  more  exact  approximation  to  it,  he  after- 
wards sliced  little  chips  of  the  stone  until  it  balanced  the 
regulation  standard  weight  as  nearly  as  possible.  — 
Xir-  Dynasty. 
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448  and  443  Ms.  Bronze  and  Silver.  —  Height 
o  m.  10  cent,  and  o  m.  i5  cent. 

Liquid  measures,  with  divisions  marked  up  to  i/iaS. 
—  XVIIP"^  Dynasty. 

449,  450,  451.  —  Squares  and  levels,  or  masons' 
and  painters'  plumb  lines,  from  the  tomb  of  Sannotmu 
(XX"*  Dynasty),  found  at  Thebes  (Deir-el-Medineh)  in 
February  i886.  This  tomb,  which  had  never  been  robbed, 
contained  a  most  complete  and  interesting  set  of  funerary 
articles ,  from  the  tools  of  an  architect  to  the  tale  of  romance 
(cf.  p.  284,  n"  586)  which  represented  the  library  of 
the  deceased.  We  have  met  with  some  of  these  different 
articles  in  Room  A  and  in  the  following  rooms. 


452.  Wood.  —  Length  cm.  628  mill. 

A  cubit  measure  from  the  tomb  of  Sannotmu. 

453.  Stone.  —  Length  o  m.  i3  cent.  —  Tanis. 

Fragment  of  a  cubit  bearing  various  astronomical  signs. 
—  XXVI*^  Dynasty. 

454.  Grey  Granite.  —  Memphis. 

A  weight  of  60  debonu  (cf.  p.  297,  n**  Aiy). 

455.  Weights  of  various  shapes. 

Among  these  weights  is  the  material  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  a  small  chemist's  or  jeweller's  scale.  It  is  a 
wooden  beam  about  o  m.  278  mill,  in  length,  and  has  a 
hole  in  the  middle  through  which  was  passed  the  little 
cord  by  which  it  was  suspended.  There  are  also  six  trays 
of  bronze  or  copper,  each  one  being  pierced  with  four 
holes  for  the  chains  to  hang  it  by ;  the  size  of  these  trays 
is  not  equal,  but  they  measure  respectively  o  m.  02  cent. , 
0 m.  62  cent.,  o  m.  65  cent.,  o  m.  67  cent,  o  m.  61  c. 
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and  0  m.  57  cent,  in  diameter.  Stiil  it  is  probable  that 
tbey  were  used  in  pairs ,  for  the  ancients  had  not  the  same 
desire  for  exactness  and  precision  as  we  have;  if  they  had, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  for  them  to  realise  their  ideal, 
owing  to  the  want  of  instruments  sufficiency  accurate  to 
enable  them  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  think  any  Museum  possess'  one  of  the  large 
balances  which  are  pictured  on  the  monuments.  In  order 
to  form  any  idea  of  their  shape  and  their  proportions,  we 
must  examine  the  scene  of  weighing  the  heart  at  the  day 
of  judgment  which  is  given  upon  several  papyri  in  Room  G , 
of  this  first  floor  (cf.  p.  278-279). 

Case  D. 

Upon  the  Side  Wall  : 
456.  Wood.  —  Abydos. 

Dovetails,  engraved  with  the  cartouche  of  Setul  I", 
found  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  great  temple  of 
Abydos.  —  XIX***  Dynasty. 

457-458.  Wood. 

Carpenters*,  masons',  or  sculptors'  mallets.  Between  the 
Cases  D  and  E,  and  against  the  pillar,  is  the  frame-work 
of  a  bed  which  was  formerly  painted  white.  Little  fragments 
of  a  string  trellis  which  supported  the  mattress  ai^e  still 
visible  at  the  comers. 

Case  E. 

496.  Wood. 

A  bed  painted  white  and  supported  upon  lions'  paws ; 
it  has  the  name  of  Sannotmu.  The  two  serpents,  which 
are  painted  on  the  flat  part  of  the  frame ,  were  supposed 
to  defend  the  person  who  lay  upon  the  couch ,  whether  dead 
or  alive,  from  all  ghosts  and  specti'es. 

Upon  the  east  wall,  north  of  the  door,  there  are  a 
number  of  pieces  of  wood  which  were  the  supports  and 
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legs  of  low  beds  like  the  angarebs  of  modem  Nubia  :  the 
legs  ai*e  shaped  like  lions'  paws.  The  beds  were  mosdy 
found  at  Gebeleln ;  they  belonged  to  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Theban  Empire.  —  XV""  and  XIP'*  Dynasties. 

Case  F. 
536.  Wood  and  Stucco.  —  Height  o  m.  90  cent. 

The  fragment  of  a  naos  of  the  Ptolemaic  period  upon 
which  two  standard  bearers  are  represented.  The  work  is 
carefully  done,  and  the  pink  colour  of  the  flesh  tints, 
marks  the  middle  and  end  of  the  Ptolemaic  period.  The 
light  ladder  of  reeds  in  the  doorway  came  from  Akhmtm , 
and  belongs  to  the  early  Roman  period;  it  was  found  along 
with  the  stands  mentioned  in  Room  J  (cf.  p.  sgi ,  Case  E). 
An  old  idea  prevailed  that  no  one  could  rise  to  heaven 
except  by  means  of  a  ladder  which  was  watched  over  by  the 
gods  of  the  four  Houses  of  the  world,  and  it  was  the 
model  of  this  ladder  which  was  placed  in  the.  tomb,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  deceased  in  his  progress  towards  the 
other  world. 

Case  G. 

459.  Wood.  —  Height  o  m.  27  cent.,  width 
o  m.  34  cent. 

The  model  of  a  pylon ,  such  as  were  placed  not  only  at 
the  gates  of  religious  edifices ,  but  also  at  the  entrance  of 
the  dwellings  of  wealthy  persons.  —  Ptolemaic  period. 

460.  Terracotta.  —  Height  6  ni.  28  cent.,  width 
o  m.  38  cent.,  depth  o  m.  45  cent. 

The  model  of  a  house  with  a  front  court.  The  house  is 
composed  of  a  ground  floor  and  an  upper  story  with  a 
terrace  on  the  top.  The  stair  is  in  the  court,  on  the  left; 
it  is  sheltered  by  a  flat  roof  which  communicates  with  the 
terrace.  The  enclosure  of  the  court  is  pierced  by  three 
openings  which  are  on  the  same  level  as  the  window  of 
the  upper  story.  —  First  Theban  period. 
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461.  Terracotta. 

Another  model  of  a  house,  just  such  as  may  still  be 
seen  at  Gurnah.  A  stair,  like  a  long  declivity,  leads  from 
the  court  to  the  terrace.  The  house  consists  of  a  closed 
room  and  of  a  shed  which  is  completely  open  to  the 
court.  The  roof  is  only  supported  by  a  pillar  which  is 
placed  at  the  point  where  the  distance  is  too  great  from 
the  one  wall  to  the  other.  There  are  severed  other  models 
of  houses,  of  which  two,  which  are  of  stone  and  square 
in  shape,  have  a  window  on  one  side  of  the  Ground  Floor, 
furnished  with  a  grating  in  the  lower  part;  at  the  left 
comer  of  the  terrace  is  a  litUe  room ,  where  the  inmates 
might  come  in  summer  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  or  to  sleep. 

468.  —  Height  i  m.  97  cent.,  width  o  m.  70  cent. 

A  door  made  of  wattles ,  from  the  excavations  at  MeJr 
in  1882.  There  is  a  wooden  lock  at  the  side  of  the  door. 

471.  Bronze.  —  Excavations  of  Naville  at  Pithom. 
Grating  from  a  store-house.  —  XXII°*  Dynasty. 

In  the  frame  which  is  placed  between  G  and  H  are  staves 
and  other  insignia  of  command :  a  sceptre  with  the  head 
of  a  coucoupha  1,  a  pedum  ending  in  a  bent  hook  9,  a 
fragment  of  the  sceptre  Zdma  with  twisted  handle,  etc. 

Case  H. 

Boxes  (n**  478-479-480)  which  are  mosdy  from  the 
tomb  of  Sannotmu.  Pieces  of  wooden  cofiSns ,  with  ivory 
inlay  (n"  48i-482-483).  Feet  and  legs  of  bed  or  arm- 
chairs(n*  484),  some  of  limestone  or  granite  (n"  485-486); 
enameQed  earthenware  (n"  487).  N"  488  is  a  little  head 
rest,  and  n*"  489  a  small  model  of  an  armchair. 

Upon  the  pillar  between  the  Gases  H  and  I ,  is  a  glass 
case,  which  contains  the  painted  figure  of  an  Asiatic 
captive,  of  the  same  style  and  from  the  same  place  as  the 
negro  figure  already  described  at  p.  298  and  297. 
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Case  I. 


Wooden  hoes  and  pickaxes  (n**  690);  in  the  middle,  a 
Roman  plough  found  at  Hartt  in  Fayum  by  Grenfdi  and 
Hunt.  Spindles  and  distaffs  both  of  wood  and  bronze 
(n""  691-499);  skeins  and  balls  of  thread  (n"  693-494), 
and  a  bobbin  ending  in  two  carved  heads  (n°  498). 

Upon  the  pillar  between  Gases  I  and  J  is  a  painting 
of  a  Syrian  captive.  It  is  from  the  same  place  as  the  two 
figures  described  above  (cf.  p.  993,  997,  3oi). 

Case  J. 

Enamels  from  Tell  el  Yahudieh  (cf.  n"  463).  We  may 
notice  a  pretty  border  of  lotus  (n"  479);  an  enamelled 
plaque  with  the  name  of  Rameses  III  (n""  473);  the  remains 
of  a  frieze  with  fantastic  birds  (n"  474);  a  negro  prisoner 
(n*  476).  The  Asiatic  whose  dress  is  ornamented  with 
various  designs  and  colours  (n''  478  bis)  came  fix)m  Goptos 
(cf.  n"'  907  and  433).  The  figure  of  the  kin^  on  the 
left,  in  green  enamel,  was  found  at  Karnak  in  1909 
by  Legrain;  it  represents  the  king  AmenAthes  I"  of  the 
XVIIP  Dynasty. 

Frame  K. 

Door  hinges  and  fastenings. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room,  in  three  special  cases,  arc  : 

Case  M. 

1358.  Ebony.  —  Height  1  m.  76  cent.  —  Deir- 
el'Bahari, 

Side  panel  of  a  large  naos  dedicated  to  Amon  by 
Thulmdsis  II.  Upon  the  outside,  the  Pharaoh  is  seen 
making  an  offering  to  the  god,  whose  name  and  image 
were  effaced  at  the  time  of  Khunialonu ,  towards  the  end 
of  the  XVIir''  Dynasty.  On  the  inside,  the  decoration 
consists  only  of  a  series  of  symbolic  signs  one  above  another 
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and  separated  by  bands  of  inscription  :  the  signs  are  the 
sign  of  stability,  the  didu  f,  and  the  sign  for  freedom  of 
mo  Yemeni,  the  tail  A. 

Case  N. 
Beds,  seats  and  wooden  stools. 

Case  0. 

467.  Painted  Wood.  —  Height  i  m.  17  cent., 
width  o  Dfi.  77  cent. 

One  leaf  of  the  door  of  the  tomb  chamber  of  Sannotmu, 
to  which  part  of  the  lock  is  still  attached.  The  scenes 
painted  on  one  side  represent  the  deceased  and  his  family 
doing  homage  to  Osiris  and  to  Phtahsokaris.  On  the  other 
side  Sannotmu  and  his  wife  Ainofriti  are  seated  at  a 
gaming  table,  near  to  another  table  loaded  with  the  pro- 
visions which  are  being  otfered  to  them. 


Uase   f . 

An  alabaster  vase  (height  o  m.  Sq  cent.)  found  by  Legraiu 
at  Kamak.  Some  of  the  pieces  are  wanting  and  the  existing 
ones  have  been  put  together  by  Fanghaenel.  It  is  covered 
externally  with  figures  of  stars ,  planets ,  and  constellations 
in  three  rasters  and  internally  lines  and  dots  seem  to 
define  its  use  as  being  a  kind  of  clepsydra  for  askronom- 
icsl  observations.  It  was  dedicated  to  Amon  by  king  Amen- 
Athes  III  whose  cartouches  it  bears.  —  XV IIP**  Dynasty. 

Upon  the  pillars  which  are  not  occupied  by  the  paint- 
ings from  the  palace  of  Amendthes  III  (cf.  p.  298,  99.7, 
3o  1 ,  3o9 )  are  fragments  of  furniture ,  pieces  of  wood,  and 
designs  for  stones  articles,  of  which  the  principal  ai-e  : 

462-465-466.  —  Height  o  m.  49  cent,  and 
o  m.  70  cent.  —  Window  gratings. 

Beside  these  pillars,  on  the  ground,  are  fragments  of 
architecture,  capitals  either  bearing  a  head  of  Hathor  or  a 
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lotus  bud,  and  gratings  for  Ughting  the  temples.  The 
pieces  of  wood  set  up  in  the  corners  of  the  room  were 
found  at  Thebes  in  the  tombs  of  the  Kings  ;  they  were 
doubtless  used  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  royal  sarco- 
phagi in  their  places. 


ROOM  L. 

Cases  A-B. 

The  two  flat  cases  between  Rooms  J  and  L,  contain 
bronzes  from  Sais.  These  had  been  burned  during  a  (ire, 
and  then  buried  beneath  the  ruins;  they  have  been  left  just 
as  they  were,  in  order  to  show  to  the  visitor  the  state  in 
which  such  things  are  taken  from  the  ground.  They  form 
a  perfect  jumble  of  statues,  pots,  and  different  objects 
which  have  stuck  to  one  another;  among  them  are  two 
beautiful  seated  statuettes  of  Bastit ,  the  cat-headed  goddess. 
—  XXV*^  Dynasty. 

Two  of  the  cases  on  the  east  wall  contain  the  remainder 
of  the  small  bronzes  : 


Case  C. 

Bronze  door -hinges,  limestone  chair -legs  (n*  484)^ 
discs  of  stone  and  enamelled  potteiy  with  a  circular  hole 
through  the  middle.  These  last  were  probably  used  to  deco- 
rate the  feet  of  beds  and  arm  chairs  (n*"  485-486). 


Case  D. 

A  collection  of  stamped  bricks  :  upon  those  which  are 
most  distinctly  marked  there  is  the  name  of  Isimkhabiu 
(n"  476),  the  wife  of  one  of  the  high-priests  of  Amon  in 
the  time  of  the  XXI*'  Tanite  Dynasty  (cf.  Gallery  Q ,  n"  1  a  38). 
The  bricks  at  the  bottom  of  the  case  which  form  a  quarter 
circle  (n*  477)  came  from  Luxor  and  are  of  the  Roman 
period ;  when  the  four  segments  were  united,  they  formed 
the  base  of  a  round  column. 
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Case  E. 

This  case  contains  bronze  door  hinges.  The  bronze 
lions  (n*  5o2)  were  parts  of  enormous  locks  (cf.  p.  3o6- 
807),  and  are  of  an  excellent  Saitic  style.  The  little  couch- 
ant  sphinx ,  with  human  arms  holding  a  vase  of  offerings, 
is  somewhat  more  ancient,  as  is  also  the  wild  goat  lying 
down  which  was  a  support  for  the  arm  of  a  chair. 

748,  749,  750,  751.  Bronze.  —  Height  about 
o  m.  o3  cent,  and  o  m.  o5  cent. 

These  little  cubes  were  in  the  temple  at  Tanis.  They 
seem  to  have  been  stands  for  little  boxes  of  ivory  and 
precious  woods.  Incised  upon  each  of  them  and  picked 
out  with  silver  are  the  names  of  deities ,  the  cartouche  of 
the  Theban  god  Khonsu ,  etc.  The  style  of  the  inscriptions 
carries  us  back  to  the  XXI"  Dynasty  or  rather  to  the  Saitic- 
Persian  epoch. 

Centre  of  the  Room, 

Case  F. 

The  bronzes  which  are  here  were  found  by  Daninos  Pasha 
at  Bedrechein  in  1 90 1 :  they  seem  to  have  been  brought  there 
from  Thebes  about  the  Saitic  period.  They  had  apparently 
been  seized  and  carried  off  in  consequence  of  some  unknown 
event,  possibly  the  revolt  of  Inaros.  One  of  the  robbers  had 
buried  his  share  of  the  spoils  in  a  hiding  place ,  which  he 
had  contrived  in  the  thickness  of  a  brick  wall  belonging  to 
some  obscure  building.  It  contained  a  mass  of  things  which 
were  all  broken,  and  which  had  become  oxidised  and 
had  adhered  to  each  other.  On  their  being  cleaned,  it  was 
found  that  most  of  them  were  plaques  of  copper  or  bronze , 
some  of  them  ornamented  with  drawings  in  outline ,  while 
others  were  cut  out  and  executed  in  relief.  They  had  been 
used  either  to  decorate  the  lower  part  of  a  door,  or  one 
of  the  sedan  chairs  which  the  Pharaohs  employed  in  their 
triumphal  processions.  Each  of  ihem  shows  us  a  helmeted 
king  or  a  Nile  god  standing  upright  and  walking  forward 
cai-rying  in  front  of  him  in  both  hands  a  table  of  offerings, 
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upon  which  ai*e  libalion  vases  I ,  and  from  which  hang 
bunches  of  flowers.  The  cai'touches  which  support  the  flowers 
are  mostly  empty;  those  which  have  any  inscription  bear  the 
names  of  the  god  Osiris,  of  Thutm6sis  HI,  Osorkon  III, 
Psammetichus  II  and  Ahmasis.  The  discs  are  mostly  mirrors , 
whose  external  surface  is  adorned  with  most  delicate  designs 
drawn  in  outline.  One  of  the  discs ,  unfortunately  incom- 
plete, had  a  representation  of  scenes  in  the  procession  of 
the  god  Minu ,  like  those  on  the  wails  of  the  Theban  temples. 
I  have  an  impression  that  these  fragments  were  part  of 
the  personal  property  of  a  Theban  princes  who  was  manied 
at  Memphis  towards  the  middle  of  the  XXVI*  Dynasty. 

The  rest  of  the  fffind^^  includes  fragments  which  are 
interesting  and  important  for  the  study  of  the  methods  of 
Egyptian  workers  in  metal.  The  fragment  of  the  kneeling 
statue  shows  how  they  clamped  together  the  pieces  of  the 
torso  and  the  thighs ,  which  had  been  cast  separately.  The 
arms ,  the  fragments  of  dress ,  and  the  gigantic  hand  holding 
a  water  pot ,  are  of  quite  remarquable  workmansliip. 

Upon  the  west  wall,  beside  the  door  leading  to  Room  K, 
we  see  : 

On  the  left  : , 

463-464.  Enamelled  and  painted  Limestone.  — 
Height  o  m.  38  cent,  and  o  m.  87  cent.,  width 
o  m.  98  cent,  and  o  m.  67  cent.  —  Tell  el  Yahudieh 
(near  Chibin-el-Kanater). 

Fragments  of  altars  (?)  adorned  with  lotus  flowers 
and  buds.  N"  463  is  shown  just  as  it  was  found  in  the 
ruins  of  the  temple;  n"  k&k  is  restored.  The  temple  at 
Tell  el  Yahudieh ,  now  completely  destroyed ,  belonged  to  the 
time  of  Rameses  III;  his  decoration  in  enamdled  day  made 
it  a  unique  monument  in  ancient  Egypt.  —  XX***  Dynasty. 

On  the  right  : 

721.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  26  cent.,  length 
o  m.  6i  cent. 

This  magnificent  lion  (fig.  34)  with  the  name  of  king 
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Apries  has  the  end  of  a  chain  between  his  forepaws;  there 

only  remains  now  a  little  bit  of  it.  The  animal  appears  to 

be  passing  through  a  sort  of  oblong  box,  at  the  back  of 

which  is  a  square 

hole  large  enough 

to  admit  the  hand. 

Mariette  thought  it 

almost  certain  that 

this  object  is  a  sort 

of  enormous  lock  or 

padlock ,  and  Dares- 

sy  has  proved  that 

Mariette  was  right. 

—  XXVP"  Dynasty. 


Fig.  34.  —  Bronze  padlock. 


ROOM  M. 

This  room  termi- 
nates the  gallery 
towards  the  north, 
and  is  entirely  filled 
with  Coptic  monu- 
ments. It  is  separat- 
ed from  Room  L  by  a 
pillar  against  which 
there  is  a  wooden 
coffer  for  linen  (height  o  m.  898  m. ,  length  o  m.  855  m. , 
breadth  o  m.  617  mill.)  which  was  found  at  Kom  Ishgau 
in  1 900  by  Quibell.  It  is  high  on  its  feet.  The  only  decorated 
side,  which  is  turned  towards  the  spectators,  contains,  in 
the  centre  of  the  panel,  a  little  bas-relief  of  a  lion  seizing  a 
very  long-eared  hare  :  the  work  is  rather  poor.  —  vii'*'  or 
vm"^  century  A.  D. 

On  the  opposite  pillar,  are  pieces  of  wood  from  the 
tomb  chapds  of  Rauit,  which  were  found  in  1901  by  the 
Inspector  Mohammed  Effendi  Chaban  :  doors  with  inlaid 
panels  of  a  style  analogous  to  that  of  the  Fatemite  mos- 
ques; friezes  adorned  with  foliage,  and  notably  a  door- 
post ( n*  3  Q  9  2  9 )  which  represents  an  evangelist  standing  in 
a  vaulted  niche  and  framed  between  two  columns;  above 
is  the  Greek  cross  in  a  crown  of  foliage. 
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On  the  easl  wall  in  the  foUowing  order  are  to  be  seen 
line  pieces  of  church  furnilure  : 

Case  A. 

Copper  keys ,  wrought  and  chased  :  the  two  largest 
(n"  4 1 1  -4 1 3 )  came  from  the  Deir-ei-Abyad.  Rings ,  jewels , 
cymbals  with  bells  or  sistra  (n**  4i3),  which  were  used 
in  the  eastern  churches  for  the  same  purpose  as  ordinary 
bells  are  used  in  om*  own  churches;  an  icon,  or  sacred 
picture  (n"  Ai4),  of  the  xi'*"  or  xii'*'  century  A.  D., 
with  a  Coptic  and  Arabic  inscription;  lamps  of  the  usual 
shape,  with  a  cross  to  hold  them  by;  lamps  in  the  shape 
of  a  dove,  one  of  which  slill  retains  the  chains  by  which 
it  was  suspended  :  phials  and  wooden  combs.  The  large 
silver  plaques ,  with  reliefs  of  crosses  and  gilt  ornaments , 
were  used  as  boards  in  the  bindings  of  Gospels.  The 
smaller  of  the  two,  which  came  from  Luxor  (n**  i396  bis. 
Length  o  m.  aS  cent.,  width  o  m.  lo  cent.),  bears  the 
name  oftheABBAABPAMIoYEniCKOnoY,  in  beautiful 
letters  of  the  vii""  or  vni*"*  century  A.  D.  The  larger  one, 
which  belonged  to  ihe  AflABICAMMCON,  is  possibly  a 
little  more  modem.  The  cross  of  gold  and  silver  which 
accompanies  them  (n**  i396.  Height  o  m.  3o  cent,  width 
o  m.  90  cent. ) ,  was  also  a  part  of  the  treasure  of  the  Coptic 
church,  the  ruins  of  which  were  discovered  by  Gr^baut 
to  the  west  of  the  great  colonnade  of  the  Luxor  temple.  The 
cross  has  the  following  inscription  upon  its  four  arms  : 
EYXAPICTHPION  -  TAPITCENHCVnEPANAnAYC 
ECJCVYXHCAIAYMOY  which  shows  that  the  object 
was  dedicated  by  the  lady  Taritsene  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  Didymos.  In  the  centre,  under  the  icon ,  is  a  wooden 
bas-relief  of  the  xi"*  or  xii*''  century  A.  D. ,  which  repres- 
ents an  angel  with  wings  and  coat  of  mail,  darting 
through  space,  holding  in  his  hand  the  wheel  with  which 
he  is  to  crush  the  woman  who  is  lying  at  his  feet. 

Case  B. 

Contains  a  collection  of  panels  and  carved  pieces  of 
wood  which  belonged  to  articles  of  furniture  like  the  one 
already  described  in  Case  A.  Among  them  there  are  two 
panels  with  pictures  of  S'  George  (n"  ^iao-iai),  and  a 
third  with  the  symbol  of  the  dove  which  may  belong  to 
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the  ix'*'  or  x***  century  {n°  /iaa).  The  beautiful  iridiscent 
vase  and  the  mosaic  cross  which  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
case  are  of  much  more  recent  date;  the  latter  is  probably 
not  Egyptian  work  at  all,  and  cannot  be  older  than 
the  xviii***  century  A.  D.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  case ,  on 
the  left,  are  quantities  of  amphora  marks  and  terracotta 


427.  Whitewashed  clay.  —  Height  o  m.  3o  cent., 
width  1  m.  3o  cent.  —  Thebes  (Deir-el-Bahari). 

In  the  month  of  February  1 883 ,  while  clearing  out 
the  tomb  in  which  the  sarcophagus  of  Dagai  was  found 
(cf.  p.  31,  n"  19),  I  discovered  that  the  Christians,  about 
the  v*"*  century  A.  D. ,  had  transformed  it  into  a  Church 
dedicated  to  S*  Epiphanius,  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  the 
numerous  lauras  which  had  been  established  upon  the  slope 
of  the  valiey  of  Deir-el-Bahari.  The  passage  at  the  end  had 
been  closed,  and  the  passage  at  the  entrance  prolonged  by 
two  brick  walls ,  so  as  to  form ,  along  with  the  entrance  hall 
of  the  old  tomb,  a  true  Greek  cross.  A  little  staircase  of 
four  steps  led  down  to  it;  the  walls  on  each  side  were 
decorated  with  stelae  of  beaten  clay  rounded  at  the  lop 
and  covered  with  whitewash ,  upon  which  the  learned  and 
pious  monks  had  inscribed,  in  red  ink,  sentences  from 
the  Fathers,  S'  Cyril  or  S*  Basil,  along  with  Confessions 
of  Faith  and  whole  sermons  mostly  translated  from  the 
Greek.  I  found  the  fragments  of  three  of  these  stelae  with 
parts  of  sermons  upon  the  Creation ,  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
and  the  Virginity  of  Mary,  and  one  complete  stela  which 
I  succeeded  in  detaching  from  the  wall  and  transporting 
to  the  Museum.  The  text  of  this  one  is  divided  into  three 
columns  of  unequal  size.  It  contains  a  sermon  against 
heresies ,  apparently  by  S'  Basil ,  which  ends  with  the  usual 
prayer  for  the  Emperor  and  his  family.  The  first  half  had 
been  written  upon  another  stela  which  has  been  destroyed. 
The  same  monk  had  copied  another  sermon  upon  the 
border  of  our  stela.  I  have  restored  a  bit  belonging  to  a 
third,  at  the  place  where  traces  of  writing  may  slill  be 
found,  in  order  to  show  the  visitor  how  the  whole  thing 
was  arranged. 

Upon  the  west  wall  of  the  room ,  starting  from  the  south , 
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the  monuments  and  cases  succeed  each  other  in  the  follo- 
wing ordei' : 


Case  G. 

Bironze  utensils  and  church  ornaments.  A  chandelier  in 
the  shape  of  a  cross  (n*  /ios).  Censers  (n"  koZ-Uok). 
Incense  burners  (n"  /io5). 

Case  D. 

Coptic  pottery,  the  classification  of  which  is  still  uncertain. 
Fragments  of  the  same  style  have  been  found  at  Elephan- 
tine and  Philae,  along  witli  objects  dating  from  the  vii'*' 
and  vm*"*  centuries. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  we  find  successively,  going 
from  south  to  north  : 


Case  E. 

It  contains  Coptic  objects  of  various  kinds  :  the  shoulder 
blade  of  a  camel  with  Coptic  inscriptions  in  black  ink;  two 
small  wooden  plaques  with  a  fine  specimen  of  writing  very 
carefully  done,  and  some  terracotta  plaques  with  different 
inscriptions  or  occasionally  with  the  monogram  of  Christ. 

Case  F. 

Specimens  of  Coptic  writing  upon  papyrus. 

Case  G. 

Beautiful  bronze  lamps  for  churches  (n°*  406-607. 
Height  about  0  m.  3o  cent.).  They  consist  of  a  foot  part 
in  the  form  of  a  candlestick ,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
little  round  flat  tray;  a  sharp-pointed  head,  like  those 
commonly  seen  in  the  chandeliers  of  Occidental  churches , 
supported  the  lamp  proper,  which  was  open  above  and 
had  a  grip  to  hold  by  with  a  cross  above  it.  It  was 
furnished  with  a  kind  of  bronze  shell,  which  was  raised 
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to  serve  as  a  reflector  when  the  wick  was  lighted ,  and 
was  pulled  down  like  a  lid  when  the  lamp  was  extin- 
guished. All  the  other  articles  are  Coptic  also :  bronze  pots 
and  bottles,  basins  and  pans  (n"  4o8-4o9),  a  carafe  or 
cruet  and  a  chandelier  (n"  4io). 

The  two  end  cases  contain  two  mummies  of  the  Coptic 
period  from  Akhmim,  which  look  very  shapeless  under 
the  cloths  which  cover  them.  On  the  outside  of  n"  4a 8 
is  a  long  band  woven  in  violet  purple  :  n**  4^9  has  the 
name  nA<l>NOYTIoC  written  in  large  letters  upon  the 
outer  wrapping. 


ROOM  N. 

This  room  contains  the  whole  series  of  teiTacotta  and 
part  of  the  portraits  of  the  Graeco-Roman  period ,  as  also 
monuments  which  have  inscriptions  in  ihe  Semitic  lan- 
guages, Assyrian,  Phoenician,  Aramaic,  Syrian,  or  other 
Asiatic  dialects. 

These  last  monuments  are  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
door  opening  into  Room  M  : 

On  the  right  of  the  Door  : 

Case  A. 

436.  Sandstone.  —  Height  o  m.  20  cent.  — 
Dakkeh. 

A  little  table  of  offerings  with  a  demotic  inscription 
from  the  Kingdom  of  Ethiopia.  —  Ptolemaic  period. 


438.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  58  cent.,  width 
o  m.  io  cent.  —  Lower  Egypt, 

A  square  stela  in  the  form  of  a  naos.  On  the  frieze 
there  is  the  solar  disc  with  wings  extended;  this  is 
repeated  above  the  door.  Inside  the  naos,  to  the  right,  is  a 
deity  dressed  in  Asiatic  fashion  and  crowned  with  the  tall 
Syrian  mitre ,  but  holding  the  sceptre  of  the  Egyptian 
gods.  He  is  standing  upon  a  lion  passant,  and  is  receiving 
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an  offering  from  an  individual  who ,  from  his  perch  upon 
a  very  high  stool ,  is  pouring  libations  on  a  little  altar.  The 
solar  disc  and  crescent  moon  hover  over  the  head  of  the 
god;  two  other  crescents  are  drawn  on  the  right  and  left, 
and  above  are  two  ears,  the  emblem  of  the  god  who 
hears  the  prayers  of  the  faithful.  There  is  no  inscription 
to  tell  the  name  of  the  deity  or  the  exact  date  of  the  mon- 
ument. —  Persian  period. 

439.  —  A  Persian  bronze  from  Daphnae. 

440.  Bronze. 

A  winged  Sphinx  of  Persian  work.  —  XXVir""  Dynasty. 

441-442.  —  Phoenician  and  Aramaic  papyri. 

443.  —  Babylonian  cylinders  of  Nabuchodorosor  11 
found,  it  was  said,  on  the  isthmus,  but  in  redity  bought 
from  a  native  dealer  who  brought  them  from  Bagdad 
twenty  years  ago ;  one  bears  an  enumeration  of  buildings 
constructed  by  the  king  at  Babylon ,  among  others  a  temple 
to  the  Setting  Sun.  —  XXVP**  Dynasty. 

701  bis.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  27  cent., 
width  o  m.  2 1  cent.  —  Serapeum, 

A  stela  of  king  Apries,  consecrated  by  an  individual, 
probably  an  interpreter,  whose  name  is  written  in  hiero- 
glyphs and  reads  Pirami.  In  the  middle  and  on  the  right 
of  the  central  picture ,  is  a  Carian  inscription  which  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  translated.  —  XXVP''  Dynasty. 

On  the  left  of  the  Door  : 

Case  B. 

Vases  with  Phoenician  inscriptions  :  one  of  them 
(n"  432),  which  has  a  double  inscription  in  Phoenician 
and  in  Demotic,  comes  from  Sakkarah. 
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445.  Dried  clay  plastered  with  lime.  —  Height 
o  m.  87  cent.,  width  o  m.  3o  cent.  —  Thebes, 

The  Lord's  Prayer  in  Syriac.  This  fragment  was  detach- 
ed from  the  wall  of  the  Church  of  S*  Epiphanius ,  which 
was  discovered  in  i883,  in  the  tomb  of  Dagat  (cf.  p.  21, 
n*  19,  and  p.  809,  n"  ^27). 

In  the  two  flat  Cases  C  and  D ,  which  are  in  opposite 
comers  of  the  Room ,  is  a  set  of  cuneiform  tablets  found  at 
El-Amama  in  1887.  They  were  included  in  the  correspond- 
ence kept  up  by  the  government  of  Khuniatonu-Amen- 
Athes  IV  of  the  aVIIP''  Dynasty  with  his  vassals  and  with 
the  princes  of  Asia,  from  Syria  to  Babylon.  The  whole 
collection  has  been  published  by  Winckler  and  Abel  ( The 
Clay  Tablets  of  El-Amarna,  F.  1,  2,  3  of  the  Oriental 
publications  of  the  Royal  Museums  at  Berlin).  The  Cata- 
logue of  such  part  as  is  in  our  possession  has  been  com- 
piled from  notes  by  Sayce.  There  is  one  letter  in  the 
little  known  language  of  Arzapi  (n"  1,  Winckler  10);  a 
letter  from  Assuruballit,  king  of  Assyria  to  Amen6thes  IV 
(n"  k,  Winckler  9);  another  from  the  king  of  Alasia 
(n'  a4,  Winckler  iq),  and  another  from  Kadashmanbel 
(Kdlimasin) ,  king  of  Babylon ,  in  reply  to  one  in  which  the 
king  of  Egypt  asked  his  youngest  daughter  in  marriage 
(n'  28,  Winckler  1).  The  other  letters  refer  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Egyptian  province  of  Syria ,  chiefly  to  the  revolts  and 
civil  wars  between  Palestine  and  the  Phoenician  coast; 
only  two  of  the  fragments  (n"  55-56 ,  Winckler  239)  give 
us  the  remains  of  a  mythological  text. 

431.  Wood.  —  Length  9  m. ,  width  q  m.  60  cent. , 
height  o  m.  39  cent.  —  Sakkarah, 

This  heavy  wooden  coffin  bears  a  funerary  inscription  in 
the  Minnean  dialect  of  Himyari.  At  the  time  of  Ihe  Ptole- 
mies ,  the  commercial  relations  which  had  been  estabUshed 
between  Egypt  and  the  people  of  southern  Arabia  attracted 
large  numbers  of  merchants  and  Minnean  mercenaries  to 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  One  of  these  died  at  Memphis  and 
n**  /i3i  is  his  coffin. 

1**  Greek  Portraits. 
Several  portraits  painted  during  the  Roman  period, 
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either  in  wax  or  in  tempera ,  have  been  placed  upon  two 
panels  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  room.  Towards  the 
i"  century  A.  D.  it  became  the  custom ,  in  certain  parts 
of  Egypt  and  in  the  Fayum,  to  replace  the  mummy 
mask  by  a  wooden  panel ,  upon  which  the  portrait  of  the 
deceased  was  painted  accor(h'ng  to  the  methods  and  con- 
ventions of  Greek  art.  An  inscription  of  the  date  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  which  was  found  at  the  same  time  as 
n"  1364  and  i365  which  are  in  Gdlery  0,  enables  us 
to  date  these  portraits ,  and  consequently  the  greater  part 
of  the  collection ,  to  the  end  of  the  ii°*  century  of  our  era. 

« 
2**  Terracotta  and  Glass  Ware. 

South  Wall  of  the  Room, 

Case  E. 

Terracottas,  statuettes,  masks  and  grotesque  figures, 
notably  images  of  the  god  Bisu  (left  side,  lower  row);  a 
pretty  statuette  of  a  faun  (n"  3i6,  left  side,  fourth  row); 
statuettes  of  Astarte;  a  series  of  female  heads,  differently 
attired ;  and  little  monuments  belonging  to  the  worship 
of  Isis  and  Serapis. 


1323.  Parchment.  —  Height  of  the  pages  o  m.  1 5  c. , 
width  o  m.  1 2  cent.  —  Akhmim, 

Thirty  three  leaves  of  parchment,  which  had  formed  a 
book  bound  in  cardboard  and  leather.  A  Coptic  cross  is 
drawn  upon  the  first  pages  ;  pages  q-io  contain  part  of  the 
apocryphal  gospel  of  S*  Peter;  pages  1 1  and  i  a  are  blank; 
pages  i3-i9  contain  a  fragment  of  the  Apocdypse  of 
S'  Peter,  and  pages  ai-66  have  the  greater  part  of  the 
Book  of  Enoch.  The  whole  is  in  Greek. 

1324.  Papyrus. — Height  of  the  pages  o  m.  3 1 5  m. , 
width  o  m.  1 2  cent.  —  Akhmm. 

The  leaves,  which  are  mounted  between  two  sheets  of 
g^ass,  originally  composed  a  book  which  was  bound  in 
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leather.  The  first  page  contains  a  division  table;  the 
following  ones  are  a  collection  of  rules  and  problems  in 
dementary  arithmetic.  —  \^  or  vi*^  cenlm-y  A.  D. 


Case  F. 

This  case  contains  several  series  of  animals,  of  which 
the  most  interesting  are  the  camels  and  the  elephants 
(817  and  817  bis).  The  camel  was  unknown  in  Egypt  at 
the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  seems  only  to  have  been 
introduced  at  the  Graeco-Roman  period,  and  even  then  it 
was  not  extensively  used;  the  little  figures  belong  to  the 
1**  century  before,  or  the  i**  century  after  the  Christian  era. 
Elephants  were  numerous  in  Syria  about  1600  B.  C,  and 
one  of  the  paintings  in  the  tomb  of  Rekhmari  at  Thebes 
shows  us  a  young  elephant  brought  as  tribute  by  the 
Syrians ,  together  with  a  cream-coloured  bear  from  Lebanon, 
llie  Ptolemies,  wishing  to  send  war-dephants  against  the 
troop  of  the  Seleucid  kings  and  not  being  able  to  provide 
themsdves  with  Indian  ones,  tried  to  break  in  the  African 
elephant  and  undertook  great  hunting  expeditions  in  the 
regions  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  as  far  south  as 
Abyssinia.  On  these  occasions  they  founded  special  stations , 
Ptolemais-epi-th^ras,  and  Berenice-epi-th^ras.  The  oldest 
of  our  little  figures  of  elephants  date  from  the  Ptolemaic 
period  and  represent  African  elephants  recognisable  by 
the  form  of  the  skull  and  of  the  ears. 


Case  C. 

Contains  ^ass  ware  and  fragments  which  are  not  as  yet 
property  arranged;  they  are  of  the  Graeco-Roman  time. 
Also  marble  statues,  pottery,  and  bas-reliefs. 

381.  Painted  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  35  cent., 
length  o  m.  26  cent.  —  Sakkarah, 

A  charming  stela  in  the  form  of  a  naos.  The  triangular 
pediment  is  supported  by  two  nude  female  figures  with 
Egyptian  headdress.  An  Apis  bull  is  standing  before  an  altar 
and  a  Greek  inscription  in  five  lines  rapidly  traced  in  black 
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ink  :  it  is  the  advertissemeDt  of  a  diviner  who  interpreted 
prophetic  dreams  to  the  visitors  of  the  Greek  Serapeum.  — 
Ptoiemaic  period. 


Case  H. 

Late  terracottas,  principally  from  the  Fayum.  Most 
of  them  represent  Aphrodite  crowned  with  a  large  gar- 
land. 

North  Side  of  the  Boom, 

Case  I. 

Contains  a  cpiantity  of  small  objects  from  various  sour- 
ces. Upon  the  two  upper  shelves  are  a  number  of  handles 
belonging  to  amphorae.  They  are  mostly  Rhodian,  and 
very  much  like  those  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  our 
Museum  at  Alexandria ;  the  name  of  the  exporters  or  of 
the  magistrate  under  whom  the  amphora  had  been  exported, 
is  stamped  upon  each.  On  the  next  two  shelves  are  schoolboys' 
tablets  from  Antinoe,  generally  late  Roman;  and  wooden 
moulds  which  were  used  for  printing  inscriptions,  emblems, 
and  mythological  scenes  upon  articles  made  of  terracotta. 
At  ihe  bottom  of  the  case  are  quantities  of  bronzes  of  the 
Roman  period ,  chiefly  iha  handles  of  lost  vases. 

Case  J. 

Contains  statuettes  and  bits  of  sculpture  of  the  Roman 
period,  among  which  are  to  be  noticed  : 


387.  White  Marble.  —  Height  o  m.  60  cent.  — 
Sakkarah. 

A  Greek  goddess,  standing,  dressed  in  a  long  tunic:  with 
her  left  hand  she  is  lifting  the  folds  of  her  dress.  Her  right 
arm ,  which  held  the  patera ,  was  restored  in  olden  days  and 
is  now  wanting.  The  drapery  is  heavy  and  the  head  is  not 
in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  yet  the  whole  thing 
has  a  certain  distinction  about  it.  —  Early  Ptolemaic  period. 
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388.  White  Marble. 
Beautiful  fragment  of  a  Gi^ek  vase. 

390.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  o  m.  6o  cent.  — 
Naucratis. 

A  statuette  of  Isis.  The  goddess  is  standing,  dressed  in 
a  folded  robe,  and  holds  a  lotus  flower.  Her  eyes  were 
inlaid  and  the  sockets  are  now  empty  :  the  feet  are  also 
wanting.  —  Ptolemaic  period. 

391.  Porphyry.  —  Height  o  m.  6o  cent. 

Fragment  of  a  statuette.  The  head,  the  arms  and  the 
feet,  which  had  been  of  another  materid ,  probably  marble , 
are  wanting.  —  iii"*  century  A.  D. 

383.  White  Marble.  —  Height  o  m.  36  cent. 

Fragment  of  a  statue  of  Venus,  probably  the  same  pose 
as  the  statuette  in  Gallery  0  (cf.  p.  819,  n*  336).  — 
1**  century  B.  G. 

399.  Grey  Granite.  —  Height  about  o  m.  53  cent. 

These  four  statues  were  found  at  Dimeh.  The  inscriptions 
are  Greek  and  Demotic  (cf.  p.  196,  n"  735). 


Case  K. 

Numerous  bits  of  glass  wai*e  of  various  shapes  (n"  32Q- 
329).  N"  3a6  is  very  interesting  as  regards  the  history  of 
the  technique.  The  transparent  g^ass  bowl  which  forms 
the  body  of  it  is  adorned  with  a  network  made  of  sticks  of 
red  and  blue  opaque  glass,  which  are  welded  together  and 
also  to  the  bowl :  blue  and  red  handles ,  ornamented  with 
detached  rings  of  the  same  colours ,  are  turned  round  the 
neck  of  the  botde.  N"  33o  is  a  head  beautifully  engraved 
upon  g^ass. 
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Case  L. 

The  top  of  the  case  contains  terracotta  figures  from  the 
Fayuin,  most  of  which  represent  Horus.  They  are  very 
far  removed  from  the  old  Egyptian  type  in  their  repre- 
sentation of  Harpocrates  or  the  child  Horus  :  he  is  only  to 
be  recognised  by  the  hanging  side-lock  of  hair  and  by  the 
finger  stuck  in  his  mouth.  Some  of  the  figures  are  seated 
on  horses,  some  on  geese;  occasionally  they  are  leaning 
against  a  pedestal  or  they  have  an  amphora  under  their 
arm.  The  only  one  which  has  a  hieroglyphic  inscription 
is  n"  3i5.  The  terracotta  lamps,  also  from  the  Fayum, 
offer  some  remarkable  specimens.  N*  3 1 8  is  very  beautifully 
decorated  with  a  boat  in  slight  relief,  manned  by  Pygmips. 
N"  3i9  is  in  the  shape  of  the  bust  of  a  goddess:  the 
support  was  hollow  to  hold  the  lamp.  Others  are  in  imi- 
tation of  little  buildings,  temples,  chapels,  and  houses 
several  stories  in  height,  which  are  most  interesting  to 
any  student  of  Graeco-Roman  architecture.  Some  are  shaped 
like  boats,  some  like  heads  or  tragic  and  comic  masks. 
Several  are  pierced  with  numerous  holes,  like  n"  Sao 
and  331. 


GALLERY  0. 

In  this  gallery  along  with  the  rest  of  the  statuettes 
and  secular  objects  belonging  to  the  Graeco-Roman  period, 
are  car  tonnages,  coffins,  mummy  masks,  and,  in  a  general 
way,  all  the  funerary  equipment  which  was  in  use  in  the 
last  days  of  pagan  Egypt. 

Landing  at  the  top  of  the  east  Staircase, 

Against  the  two  columns  which  separate  Room  M  from 
the  east  landing  of  Gallery  0  are  : 


351.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  35  cent.  — 
Mit-Rahineh, 

Fragment  of  a  statuette  representing  a  Hercules   of 
Hellenistic  style. 
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336.  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  60  cent.  — 
Alexandria. 

A  charming  statuette  of  Aphrodite.  The  goddess,  nak- 
ed and  leaning  against  a  dolphin ,  is  raising  her  arms  to 
tie  the  rihbon  which  bound  her  hair.  The  lower  part  was 
modelled  in  1 885  by  the  French  sculptor  Mercie,  who 
was  passing  through  Cairo,  and  the  work  was  executed 
in  marble  by  Barsanti,  Conservator  of  this  Museum. 
It  is  a  beautiAil  work  of  the  in"*  or  the  u"**  century  B.  C. 
and  is  one  which  gives  us  an  excellent  idea  of  the  Greek 
art  of  Alexandria. 

384.  Black  Granite.  —  Height  1  metre.  —  Men- 
shieh, 

A  serpent  from  the  temple  of  Esculapius  at  Ptolemais  in 
Upper  Egypt,  with  two  holes,  one  in  the  throat,  the  other 
amongst  the  coils.  It  was,  as  M.  Edgar  was  the  first  to 
point  out,  the  lid  of  the  temple  money-box  in  which  pious 
visitors  dropped  coins  through  one  of  the  slits  in  the  top. 
The  head  was  broken  in  old  times  and  replaced  rather 
pooriy  by  the  antiquity-dealer  who  sold  the  monument  to 
ihe  Museum.  —  Roman  period. 


East  WalL 

Case  A. 

Contains  Alexandrian  statuettes  which  frequently  recall , 
in  some  measure,  the  style  of  Tanagra.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  notice  n**  385  (height  o  m.  08  c,  length  o  m.  1 1  c), 
which  was  found  near  Kom  Gayef  at  the  time  of  Mariette 
and  which,  of  course,  came  originally  from  Naucratis. 
The  artist  has  depicted  an  episode  which  was  common 
during  the  feasts  of  Bacchus.  A  Faun,  in  attempting  to 
dance  according  to  custom  upon  a  goat  skin  which  was 
oiled  and  inflated ,  had  fallen  on  the  c^ound  clutching  in 
his  arms  the  neck  of  the  wine  skin;  his  garment,  heaved 
up  by  the  fdU,  was  blown  out  behind  and  had  not  had 
time  to  fall  down  again.  The  piece  is  charming  both  in 
conception  and  execution,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to 
attribute  it  to  the  nr*""  or  iii'*  century  B.  C. 
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Case  B. 

AH  these  mummies  came  from  Akhmim,  the  ancient 
Panopolis.  If  the  embahning  was  less  carefully  executed 
than  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs ,  the  external  equipment 
of  the  mummy  was  much  more  complete  after  the  Grecian 
period :  the  appearance  of  death  was  concealed  by  a  gilded 
mask ,  an  entire  covering  of  painted  cartonnage  in  which 
rose  colour  predominated,  and  crossed  bands  which  ad- 
orned the  corpse.  The  smallest  of  these  mummies  is  that 
of  a  young  woman.  She  is  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the 
eariy  part  of  the  ui'*  century  A.  D.  with  a  clinging  robe 
of  one  of  these  many-coloured  striped  stuflFs  which  are 
still  manufactured  at  Akhmtm.  The  lines  of  the  nose,  the 
chin  and  the  eyes  had  been  marked  out  by  pink  touches , 
some  of  which  were  possibly  tattoo  marks.'  On  the  head 
is  a  thick  crown  in  which  we  recognise  the  flowers  of  the 
Delphinium  Orientale, 

A  number  of  Greek  funerary  vases  from  the  Alexandrian 
tombs  have  been  arranged  above  the  cases. 


Case  C. 

Here  there  are  terracottas  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Greek 
periods,  gourds,  amphora  handles,  vases  of  different 
shapes ,  and  little  figures ,  among  which  we  notice  : 


371.  Terracotta.  —  Height  o  m.  19  cent.,  length 
o  m.  2  45  mill.  —  Alexandria. 

Probably  a  forgery.  It  was  designed  to  represent  a  scene 
from  the  tragedy  of  Orestes.  Electra  is  seated  weeping  at 
the  foot  of  the  funerary  cippus  of  Agamemnon  :  Orestes, 
who  has  just  arrived,  is  bending  over  her  to  console  her, 
while  his  companion  holds  the  horses. 

North  Balustrade  of  the  Landhig, 

Cases  D,  E,  F. 

These  three  cases  which  are  along  the  balustrade  of  the 
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landing  contain  mummy  masks  of  painted  plaster  from 
Balansurah.  All  the  types  are  Graeco-Roman  and  the  decor- 
ation has  no  longer  any  trace  of  Egyptian  influence.  The 
womens'  heads  are  especially  interesting,  on  account  of  the 
various  methods  of  dressing  the  hair  :  it  would  almost  be 

Sossible  after  seeing  them  to  write  a  history  of  female  hair 
ressingin  Middle  Egypt,  in  then"''  and  in'*  centuries  A.D. 

Middle  of  the  Landing. 

The  first  thing  we  see  is  a  fine  Ptolemaic  mummy  lying 
in  a  glass  case.  It  came  from  the  Fayum ,  and  the  body 
is  wrapped  in  little  narrow  bands  artistically  arranged  in 
regular  lozenge  squares ,  the  centre  of  which  is  indicated 
by  a  sort  of  button  made  of  plaster  gilt.  This  covering  is 
bound  round  the  shoulders  by  a  straight  ribbon,  inlaid 
with  bits  of  translucent ,  many-coloured  glass ,  roughly  cut 
to  imitate  sapphires,  emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones. 
Over  the  mummy's  head  is  a  painted  panel  framed  in  the 
linen,  on  which  is  a  portrait  of  the  deceased  lady.  She  was 
a  woman  of  about  thirty  five,  with  regular,  firm,  somewhat 
hard  features ,  an  aquiline  nose ,  a  large  thin-lipped  mouth , 
and  big  black  eyes  ringed  round  with  koU.  She  wears  a 
necklace  and  earrings  of  gold  inlaid  with  jewels ,  and  we 
can  still  see,  near  her  neck,  a  piece  of  the  old  rose-co- 
loured tunic  which  she  wore  in  her  lifetime.  Her  hair  is 
dressed  in  the  diadem  style  which  prevailed  during  the 
time  of  the  Antonines. 

The  succeeding  case  contains  two  of  the  most  curious 
mummies  in  the  Museum  : 


397.  Linen  and  Leather.  —  Length  i  m.  53  c. 
and  1  m.  62  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

The  woman's  body  is  enclosed  in  a  covering  of  linen 
and  sewed  leather,  the  fastenings  of  which  are  kept  in 
place  by  seals  which  are  still  intact.  On  the  outer  surface 
the  face  of  the  dead  woman  is  painted  in  distemper  :  the 
dress,  the  shoes  and  the  jewels  are  Byzantine,  and  look 
very  similar  to  the  costumes  of  the  Ravenna  mosaics.  The 
man's  body  has  disappeared ;  there  is  nothing  left  except 
the  upper  portion  of  the  shroud ,  and  even  that  is  greatly 
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injured.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  these  two 
mummies  belonged  to  Christians  who  lived  about  ihe 
v**"  century  A.  D. 

The  three  masks  which  are  in  the  same  case  belonged 
to  pagan  mummies  of  late  date  :  their  heads  are  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  they  have  black  borders  round  the  eyes 
to  imitate  the  effect  of  antimony  powder. 

North  Wall  of  the  Gallery. 
Following  the  north  wall  of  Gallery  0 ,  we  find  : 

Case  G. 

Domestic  articles  of  bronze «  round  plates ,  spoons ,  bra- 
ziers, collars.  The  bronze  mirror,  adorned  with  outline 
drawings ,  is  of  a  good  Greek  period ;  it  must  have  been 
brought  into  Egypt  from  some  city  of  Greece  proper  or 
Asia  Minor. 

393.  —  A  pot  filled  with  coins  which  have  been  rusted 
together  by  the  oxide.  Some  can  still  be  recognised  as  bdong- 
ing  to  the  reigns  of  Diocletian ,  Constantino  and  the  con- 
temporary Emperors.  It  was  found  buried  under  the 
threshold  of  an  old  house  at  Mit  Fares  (Fayum). 

Cases  H,  L 
Mummies  and  carlonnages  from  Akhmlm. 


IjASE    J. 

Mummies  from  the  Fayum  (n**  aSa)  and  from  Ge- 
belein  (n**  a 53).  We  may  note  a  childs'  coffin  of  wicker 
work ,  which  is  shaped  like  a  chapel  as  if  they  had  wished 
to  identify  the  dead  child  with  a  child -god,  probably 
with  Harpocrates,  the  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris. 

Case  K. 

Mummies  of  a  late  date  from  the  Fayum.  Gilded  car- 
tonnage  and  strips  of  linen.  To  the  right  some  mummies 
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of  children  :  upon  two  of  these  (n"  334,  335)  the  gilt 
mask  is  replaced  by  a  portrait  of  the  dead  child  which  is 
put  in  Ihe  place  where  the  face  was. 

Case  L. 

A  collection  of  bronze  statuettes  of  the  Graeco-Roman 
period. 


Smth  Wall  of  the  Gallery, 
Going  from  east  to  west  of  the  south  wall ,  we  find  : 

Case  M. 

Ivories  and  wooden  panels  inlaid  with  ivory,  which  are 
the  remains  of  boxes  of  the  Roman  period. 

Case  N. 

Fine  bronze  lamps  (n"  338-339);  candelabra  and 
tripods  (n"  34o-343);  a  large  lead  plaque,  bdonging  to 
a  coffin  (n**  344)  simUar  to  coffin  n'*  356  (cf.  p.  326-397). 

400.  Wood.  —  Height  1  m.  9 1  c. ,  width  o  m.  58  c. 

Coffin  lid  in  the  shape  of  the  fagade  of  a  chapel ,  which 
contains  the  painted  face  of  an  Osiris  mummy  seen  from 
the  front :  the  two  fists  of  the  god  which  hdd  the  sceptres 
were  in  relief  and  gilded ,  but  one  of  them  has  disappeared. 
—  Roman  period. 

Cases  P,  R. 

Mummy  masks,  some  of  which  are  entirdy  covered  with 
gilding,  while  others  are  white  and  pink  with  crowns  of 
flowers.  Two  masks  of  children  are  exposed  in  the  centre  of 
Case  P.  The  masks  which  are  hung  along  the  walls  came 
from  the  Fayum ;  the  others  were  found  at  Melr.  They 
are  all  of  Roman  date. 
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Case  Q. 

Between  Gases  P  and  R.  In  this  case  is  a  wooden  votive 
shield  of  the  Roman  period ,  painted  to  imitate  the  metal 
which  was  used  in  covering  ordinary  shields.  It  was  found 
at  Harlt  (Philadelphia)  in  Fayum,  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt. 

Case  S. 

Continuation  of  Alexandi^an  and  Graeco-Roman  terra- 
cottas. 

Case  T. 

Contains  bits  of  blue  enamel  of  the  Roman ,  Byzantine 
and  Coptic  periods,  among  which  are  : 

386.  Blue  Enamelled  Clay.  —  Height  o  m.  21c., 
diameter  o  m.  20  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

A  splendid  vase  whose  neck  and  foot  are  ornamented 
with  garlands  of  olive  flowers  in  relief.  One  half  only  is 
ancient  work;  the  rest  was  restored  at  the  Museum  by 
Vassalli  Bey.  —  Ptolemaic  period. 

A  big  dog  of  the  same  material  is  remarkable  at  once  for 
coarseness  of  niodelling  and  for  beauty  of  colour.  The 
statuette  of  Anubis,  standing  and  with  a  human  body,  has 
unfortunately  been  mutilated  :  the  muzzle  of  the  animal 
has  disappeared.  In  the  right  hand  side  of  the  case  is  a 
small  collection  of  things  found  on  the  site  of  the  first 
Greek  settlements  in  Egypt ,  some  terracotta  antefixes ,  no- 
tably n**  362  which  is  painted;  it  bears  a  Cypriote  or 
Greek  head  of  archaic  work  and  it  came  from  Daphnae, 
so  that  it  must  have  belonged  to  some  camp  of  the  Greek 
mercenaries  of  the  Saitic  kings  (cf.  n"  876). 

368.  Alabaster.  —  Height  o  m.  1 1  cent.  —  AW 
Sais. 

Little  figures  of  archaic  style,  either  Greek  or  Cypriote. 
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They  belonged  to  the  first  Greek  colonists  who  settled  in 
Egypt  before  the  Macedonian  conquest.  —  XXVP^  Dyn- 
asty. 

« 
382.  Bits  of  Glass,  enamelled  or  Gilt.  —  Akx- 
andria. 

Fragment  of  mosaic. 

Case  U. 

Here  is  the  continuation  of  the  portrait  mimimies  from 
theFayum(cf.p.  3i5,GaseF,p.3QQand393).  N'*  337 
was  a  young  girl.  The  portrait  stands  out  upon  a  gold 
background ,  strewn  with  lozenge-shaped  pieces  of  many- 
coloured  g^ass.  The  hands  and  the  folds  of  the  dress  which 
they  hold  are  gilded.  These  mummies  are  of  the  ii""^  cen- 
tury A.  D. 

Case  V. 

The  pottery  here  was  found  in  Egypt,  but  was  made 
in  Greece  and  was  imported  at  various  periods.  It  is 
mostly  of  ihe  iv''*  century,  but  there  are  fragments  of  older 
vases,  Corinthian  or  Athenian,  of  the  vi*'*  century. 

Centre  of  the  Room, 

360.  • —  A  mummy  with  its  portrait  painted  on  wood. 
The  cartonnage  is  all  rose  coloured ,  with  gildings  which 
represent:  i°  The  deceased  upon  his  funeral  bed ;  near  him 
Anubis,  Isis  and  Nephtbys;  q**  Thoth  and  Horus  pre- 
paring the  resurrection  of  the  defunct;  ihe  incense  is 
burning  upon  two  altars  in  the  form  of  chandeliers,  in 
front  are  the  Osirian  didu  with  the  double  ostrich  fealher; 
3**  the  dead  man  is  rising  from  his  bed  to  be  resuscitated; 
and  4°  the  soul  flies  away  to  animate  a  new  existence. 

In  the  same  case ,  at  the  feet  of  the  mummy  are  : 

1360.  Wood.  —  Height  o  m.  Uo  cent.,  width 
o  m.  90  cent.,  depth  o  m.  i5  cent.  —  Fayum, 

Portrait  of  a  school-girl  painted  in  distemper.  It  is  placed 
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at  the  end  of  a  sort  of  niche ,  open  at  the  sides ,  supported 
by  two  piJlars;  a  tablet  and  stylus  are  beside  her  in  the 
picture,  in  memory  of  the  learning  she  was  acquiring 
when  she  died.  —  ii"*  century  A.  D. 

396.  —  Length  i  m.  o5  cent.  —  A  little  mununy 
from  the  Fayum  with  the  portrait  of  a  young  girl. 


Case  W. 

Continuation  of  the  series  of  portraits  shown  in  Room  N 
(cf.  above  p.  3i3-3i4).  The  two  portraits  of  a  young  man 
and  a  young  woman,  which  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
south  panel ,  are  distinguished  from  the  others  by  a  vig- 
our of  drawing  and  firmness  of  execution  which  are  not 
oflen  seen  in  works  of  tliis  kind. 

361.  —  Length  i  m.  8o  cent.  —  A  mununy  from 
the  Fayum  sewn  into  a  linen  sheath.  The  portrait  is  painted 
on  wood. 

398.  —  Length  i  m.  20  cent.  —  A  little  mummy 
from  the  Fayum  with  the  portrait  of  a  young  girl. 

357.  —  Length  1  m.  72  cent.  — Mummy  of  a  man 
with  the  portrait  painted  on  wood.  —  Fayum, 

354.  —  Length  1  m.  60  cent.  —  A  mummy  of  the 
conunon  type  with  a  gilt  mask ,  inlaid  eyes  and  painted  car- 
tonnage.  It  is  stdl  covered  with  its  garlands  and  flowers. 
—  Fayum, 

359.  —  Height  0  m.  77  cent.  —  A  very  rich  gilt 
mask  from  Meir  with  inlay  in  enamel.  Mythological  scenes 
in  gold. 

356.  Lead.  —  Length  1  m.  85  cent.  —  A  coflSn 
of  the  Roman  period  bought  at  Alexandria  and  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  sea,  in  front  of  the  spot  where  stood 
the  obelisk  which  is  now  in  New  York.  The  whole  tale  has 
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been  certainly  made  up  by  the  dealer  to  enhance  the  vdue 
of  the  monument;  it  comes  probably  from  Sidon  or  some 
other  spot  of  the  Phoenician  coast ,  where  many  coffins  of 
the  same  kind  have  been  found  at  various  times.  —  Roman 
period. 

1315.  —  Length  i  metre.  —  Mununy,  found  at  Meir, 
of  a  three  years  old  child ,  called  Anoubias ,  daughter  of 
Apion.  It  has  a  mask  and  ornaments  of  pain  ted  plaster,  and 
under  the  feet  is  the  inscription  : 

^NOYBIACAniOJNOC 
LFEYVYXI  (sic). 

At  the  feet  is  a  piece  of  stufif  coming  from  another 
mummy,  and  on  which  is  traced  the  following  inscription 
in  ink  : 

ANOYBACCAPAniWNOC 
MHTPOCeYAAIMWNIAOC 

EBIWCeNeTHNEAOJPOC 


1322.  Wood.  —  Height  i  m.  65  cent.,  width 
1  m.  46  cent.  —  Square  coffin  with  a  slightly  vaulted  lid 
and  the  mummy  of  Theoddri6n.  The  mummy  has  a  gilt 
mask  and  the  cartonnage  is  painted  in  vivid  colours.  — 
Ptolemaic  period. 

355.  —  Length  i  m.  54  cent.  —  Another  mummy 
firom  the  Fayum.  On  the  wrappings ,  four  times  repeated , 
we  read  the  inscription  traced  in  ink  : 

APTEMIACJPA  AWPe  SYVYXei   LAT 

which  gives  the  name  and  age  of  the  deceased.  —  Ptolemaic 
period. 


394.  Wood.  —  Height   i   m.  92   cent.,  length 
1  m.  98  cent.,  width  o  m.  5o  cent.  —  Serapeum. 

A  sort  of  pointed  roof  which  rests  upon  a  rectangular 
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cadre  served  as  a  iid  for  the  coffin.  Upon  the  triangular 
gable  ends  bas-reliefs  in  painted  stucco  were  introduced 
(cf.  p.  829 ,  n**  345 ),  which  represent  winged  syrens  with 
birds'  claws.  The  lid  is  held  in  place  by  three  wooden  rollers 
which  are  composed  of  small ,  weU-joinled  cylinders ,  like 
the  brick  tiles  which  crown  the  ridge  of  a  house;  the  ends 
of  these  were  ornamented  with  little  medallions  with  the 
head  of  Medusa.  These  are  to  be  found  under  n"  345  with 
the  syrens  (cf.  p.  839).  —  11"*  century  B.  G. 

In  two  small  cases  to  the  right  and  left  of  this  coffin , 
are  two  new  sets  of  plaster  masks  of  the  Roman  period. 
The  most  interesting  are  n°*  1817-1818  which  came 
from  Balansurah;  there  the  mummies  belonging  to  this 
period  were  encased  in  a  very  simple  wooden  box,  and  a 
plaster  bust  was  laid  upon  the  wrappings  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  ;  we  have  several  specimens  of  these. 
N°  1 8 1 7  is  of  a  Roman  type ,  with  the  hair  cut  short  and 
the  face  gilded.  The  dress  consists  of  a  white  chlamys 
with  long  bands  and  some  ornaments  like  crosses  in 
tones  of  purple  violet :  one  of  the  hands  holds  a  garland 
of  roses. 


393.  Wood.  —  Height  o  m.  46  cent,  length 
1  m.  98  cent.  —  Fayum, 

A  sarcophagus  of  the  Roman  period ,  with  interesting 
paintings  :  flowers  and  various  decorations  are  to  be  seen 
along  the  sides;  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin,  behind  Anubis, 
are  some  well-executed  shrubs  and  a  tree.  The  flesh  of  the 
figures  is  painted  pink. 


358.  —  Length  1  m.  56  cent.  —  Fayum, 

A  mummy  in  a  rectangular  wooden  coffin ,  with  its  garland 
of  flowers  and  a  gilt  mask.  —  Roman  period. 

The  end  of  the  Graeco-Roman  series  has  overflowed  into 
the  vestibule  of  Room  P  and  has  usurped  the  north-east 
corner  of  it. 
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Case  X. 
349.  Parchment.  —  Gebekin. 

A  parchment  of  a  King  of  the  Blemmyes.  The  Biemmyes , 
a  wariike  people  from  Nubia,  devasted  Upper  Egypt  by 
their  incursions  from  the  in'*  century  of  the  Christian 
era  onwards.  They  even  succeeded  in  occupying  several 
provinces  and  established  themselves  in  the  island  of  Philae. 
—  vi*'*  century  A.  D. 

The  upper  part  of  the  case  is  filled  with  little  wooden 
tickets.  The  name  of  the  individuals  to  whose  mummy 
they  were  attached  is  written  in  Greek  :  an  exception  is 
n"  35o  which  is  of  enamelled  earthenware.  —  Roman 
period. 


345.  Wood  and  Stucco.  —  Serapeum, 

Triangidar  wooden  pediments  taken  from  the  gables 
which  enclosed  the  pointed  roof  of  the  sarcophagus  n"  Sg/i 
(cf.  p.  397-828 ,  n"  894 ).  Upon  these  pediments  are  stucco 
bas-reliefs  of  winged  syrens  with  birds'  claws.  iNear  the 
bas-reliefs  are  the  medsdlions  or  antefixes  with  the  head  of 
Medusa  which  adorned  the  gable-points  of  the  sarcophagus 
in  question.  —  Plolemaic  period. 


346-346  bis.  Wood.  —  Height  o  m.  i48  mill., 
width  o  m.  49  cent.  —  Serapeum. 

These  tablets  belonged  to  some  school -boy  of  the 
Roman  peiiod,  who  wrote  upon  them  seven  verses  in  the 
Homeric  style.  They  are  full  of  mistakes  and  there  is  a 
correction  on  the  margin  at  the  fourlh  verse.  —  Time  of 
the  Emperors. 

The  three  small  glass  cases  in  front  of  the  wall-case  X 
contain  the  last  of  the  series  of  masks  found  at  Balansurah 
(cf.  p.  828,  n"  1817-1818)  and  other  places  in  Middle 
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NORTH  HALL. 

In  this  Hall  are  statuettes  of  the  gods  in  bronze,  enamel, 
hard  stone,  and  some  other  materials  which  were  less 
commonly  used.  In  the  centre,  under  the  large  arch  which 
separates  the  Hall  from  the  vestibule  of  Room  P,  is  a  group 
of  objects  found  at  Sakkarah  in  the  tomb  of  an  official  of 
Nectanebo  I",  Psammetichus ,  whose  coffin  we  saw  in  the 
east  wing  of  the  Principal  Gallery  on  the  Ground  Floor 
(cf.  p.  209,  n*  807). 


1017.  Dark  Green  Basalt.  —  Length  o  m.  71  c, 
width  o  m.  46  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

A  table  of  offerings  belonging  to  Psammetichus.  The 
engraving  has  been  most  carefully  done,  but  there  is  a 
certain  affectation  of  archaism  in  the  text  of  the  inscription. 
Thus ,  one  of  the  titles  contained  in  the  very  primitive  inscrip- 
tion upon  statuette  n"*  1  is  found  in  the  same  form,  but 
very  exquisitely  engraved,  in  the  inscription  upon  this 
object.  —  XXX*"*  Dynasty. 


1018.  Green  Basalt.  — Height  o  m.  90  cent.  — 
Sakkarah, 

A  statue  of  the  mummified  Osiris  (fig.  35) ,  which  is  one 
of  the  master  pieces  of  Egyptian  statuary  at  the  best  period 
of  the  second  Saitic  Renaissance.  In  spite  of  the  hardness  of 
the  stone,  the  artist  has  contrived  to  give  a  marvellous 
exactness  and  delicacy  to  the  modelling  of  the  body  un- 
derneath its  wrappings ,  as  well  as  to  the  exposed  face.  — 
XXX^'^  Dynasty. 


1019.    Serpentine.  —  Height  o  m.  89  cent.  — 
Sakkarah. 

A  statue  of  Isis  (fig.  36),  which  is  as  admirable  of  its 
kind  as  the  statue  of  Osiris  n*  1018.  —  XXX***  Dynasty. 
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Fig.  35.  —  An  Osiris  belonging  to  Psammetichus. 

1020.   Serpentine.  —  Height   o  m.   97   cent., 
length  1  m.  o3  cent.  —  Sakkarah, 

Psammetichus  himself  standing  in  front  of  the  cow 
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Fig.  36.  —  An  Isis  belonging  to  Psammetichus. 

Halhor  (fig.  87),  with  his  back  to  the  animal's  chest.  The 
cow  is  stretching  her  iong  neck  over  the  man  to  protect 
him,  and  the  whoie  thing  has  a  suggestion  of  gentle 
melanchoiy(cf.  another  group  of  the  same  faclure,  p.  i64, 
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Fig.  87.  —  The  Psammetichus  cow. 

n"  64 1).  The  group  expresses  the  same  idea  as  the  group 
of  Amen6lhes  II  and  the  cow  which  Naville  discovered 
recently  at  Deir-el-Bahari  (cf.  p.  121-122,  n"  389).  — 
XXX^"*  Dynasty. 

Centre  of  the  Hall. 
Case  A. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room,  in  the  middle  of  this  case,  is 
a  mgniOcent  vase  of  biack  granite  in  the  shape  of  a  heart 
(n"  1006),  dedicated  to  the  god  Thoth  by  king  Apries  of 
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the  XXVr''  Dynasty.  In  tlie  different  divisions  of  the  case 
there  are  embiems  and  pieces  of  ornaments  of  bronze, 
.enamel  and  stone. 

A.  —  This  entire  division  is  filled  with  the  blue  enamel 
finger  rings  of  the  XVlir*"  Dynasty,  mostly  from  Thebes  and 
El-Amarna.  They  Sometimes  have  a  royal  cartouche,  and 
frequently  the  name  or  image  of  the  deity  under  whose 
protection  the  wearer  of  the  ring  had  placed  himself  : 
occasionally  there  was  a  charm  against  the  evil  eye,  the 
sacred  eye  of  Horus  ^g,  the  head  of  Halhor,  a  fish,  a 
lotus,  or  a  scarab. 

B.  —  Head  ornaments  of  bronze ,  belonging  to  statues 
and  statuettes  which  are  lost.  Here  are  the  two  feathers  of 
Amon  and  Anhouri  A,  the  bunch  of  feathers  of  Bisu,  the 
lotus  of  Nefeftumu,  the  bunch  of  lotus  of  Hapi  ^  the  Nile 
god  and  his  two  assistants  the  Maruiti ,  the  horns  of  the 
goddesses  and  of  the  solar  gods,  either  single  \/  or 
combined  with  other  emblems,  the  two  plumes,  the  disc 
and  the  uraeus ,  the  two  spiral  horns  -*- ,  the  lock  of  hair 
^  which  is  the  mark  of  the  infant  deities,  and  lastly  the 
beard  J.  The  Egyptians  of  historic  times  shaved  their 
faces  and  heads,  but  the  greater  part  of  their  religious  and 
funeral  rites  dated  from  a  period  when  the  hair  and  beard 
were  worn  long,  and,  in  order  to  secure  the  full  effect  of 
these  rites,  the  dead  man  had  to  be  rigged  out  like  the 
living ,  with  a  wig  and  also  with  a  beard  of  plaited  horse- 
hair, or  leather  or  even  wood ,  which  was  attached  to  the 
wig  by  means  of  two  leathern  thongs  or  of  some  other 
material  which  followed  the  contour  of  the  cheek  :  it  is 
this  false  beard,  with  some  variations,  which  we  see  on 
the  chins  of  the  gods  and  the  kings.  The  bronze  counterfeits 
of  these  beards  are  arranged  in  this  division  B. 

C.  —  Bits  of  necklaces  of  gold,  glass,  precious  stones 
and  blue  enamel.  They  are  mostly  mere  round  beads,  but 
some  are  shaped  like  little  bottles ,  scarabs  and  lotus  flowers. 
There  is  a  fragment  of  necklace  of  a  cypraea  of  blue  paste , 
threaded  upon  a  gold  thread  and  coming  from  Abydos. 

D.  —  Continuation  of  the  fragments  of  necklets ,  mostly 
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blue  enamel,  many  of  which  are  cartouche-shaped  and 
bear  the  name  of  Rameses  II.  Most  of  them  are  made  in 
imitation  of  the  amulets  which  were  described  in  Room  G , 
CasesF-Il(cf.  p.  269-265). 

E.  —  Various  amulets  and  iittie  figures  taken  from  sarco- 
phagi found  in  the  Fayum  by  Vassalli  Rey,  in  the  ruins 
near  Hawara  :  the  glass  of  which  they  were  made  was 
inserted  in  the  wood ,  and  the  effect  of  the  pictures  and 
inscriptions  is  charming.  There  is  the  image  of  the  goddess 
MMt  (n*  1011),  with  a  red  body  and  flesh  of  turquoise 
blue,  a  dark  blue  wig,  and  a  many-coloured  plume  and 
necklace;  also,  a  woman's  head,  the  flesh  in  turquoise 
blue  picked  out  with  black  and  the  wig  black  ( n**  1  o  1 2 ) ;  a 
falcon  of  incised  black  clay,  modelled  and  picked  out  with 
turquoise  blue ;  and  two  jackds  of  jet  ( n"  1  o  1 3  )  which  are 
the  two  Uapualtu  who  opened  the  way  for  the  solar  bark 
through  the  Northern  and  Southern  sky. 

F.  —  Glass  paste,  both  translucent  and  opaque.  Some 
of  these  ai*ticles  are  very  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  science  of  the  workers  in  g^ass.  They  were 
made  of  a  quantity  of  many-coloured  threads  or  wires, 
stuck  together  and  then  drawn  out  lengthwise  so  as  to 
form  sticks;  these,  cut  into  thin  flat  pieces,  represented 
geometrical  figures ,  flowers ,  inscriptions  and  little  pictures. 
Some  of  those  in  this  compartment  show  a  greenish  monkey 
spotted  with  black  and  yellow,  upon  a  red  background 
framed  in  white;  the  monkey  is  picking  fruit  which  is  as 
green  as  himself  (n"  772 ,  772  bis),  N°  773  is  a  monkey's 
head,  a  round  lump  of  turquoise  blue  with  the  details  in 
ydlow  and  white.  All  these  curious  pieces  are  of  the  Graeco- 
Roman  period. 

G.  —  Bronze  sceptres  and  emblems  of  divinity  :  a  whip 
bdonging  to  the  ithyphallic  gods  r\;  the  sceptres  of 
goddesses  like  the  stalk  of  a  lotus  with  the  flower  in  full 
bloom ,  a  simple  T  or  else  one  surmounted  by  a  serpent  U ; 
handles  of  sistra ;  shields  with  lions'  or  cats'  heads ;  the  pen- 
dant of  the  instrument  called  monait  {••  (cf.  p.  262,  F). 

H.  —  Seals  and  rings  of  bronze ,  hmestone ,  wood  or 
glass,  revolving.  Sometimes  the  seal  takes  the  form  of  a 
moveable  scarab  upon  a  metal  pivot. 
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East  End  of  the  Hall. 

Case  B. 

In  this  case  there  is  a  whoie  series  of  objects  of  different 
kinds,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  dehcacy  of  the  work 
and  ihe  beauty  of  the  maleriaL 

Centre  of  the  Case. 

At  the  top,  on  the  uppermost  shelf,  is  a  censer  of 
gilded  wood,  consisting  of  a  handle  like  the  head  of  a 
falcon  which  terminates  in  an  extended  hand  carrying  a 
vase  -»3 ;  it  was  found  at  Dimeh  and  is  of  the  Ptolemaic 
period,  but  the  shape  is  identical  with  that  of  the  censers 
upon  monuments  of  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  Around  it  are 
vases  of  many-coloured  glaze  of  the  XVIIP*' ,  XIX**"  and 
XX*''  Dynasties.  They  present  the  same  variety  of  decoration 
and  colour  as  those  vases  which  were  long  believed  to  be 
Phoenician,  but  which  were  really  of  Egyptian  manufac- 
ture. This  will  be  proved  from  the  glass  ware  in  Room  S, 
a  little  further  on. 

North  Side  of  ihe  Case. 

Upon  the  middle  shelf  in  the  centre  is  a  fine  perfume 
pot  of  alabaster,  flanked  by  two  very  curious  bits  of 
enamelled  pottery. 

877.  Blue  Pottery.  —  Height  o  m.  i3  cent., 
length  0  m.  9 1  cent.  —  Drah  abu*l  Neggah. 

A  hippopotamus  walking  into  the  marshes;  upon  the 
body  of  the  animal,  the  artist  has  traced  in  black  ink 
butterflies  and  birds  flying  among  reeds  and  flowers, 
which  was  a  simple  method  of  showing  the  hippopotamus 
in  his  ordinary  surroundings.  This  curious  piece  was  found 
in  a  tomb  of  the  XP**  Dynasty,  along  with  n"  887  his 
where  the  animal  is  lying  idly  upon  his  side  and  resting 
his  head  upon  his  fore  paws. 
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The  pretty  female  head  ofpainted  wood,  with  wavy  haii', 
on  the  extreme  left  beyond  the  sleeping  hippopotamus, 
is  Saitic(n''9o8);  at  the  time  it  was  found,  the  nose  and 
lips  were  unfortunately  smashed  by  the  blow  of  a  pick. 
The  lower  shelf  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  statuettes 
found  in  tombs  of  theXlX*''and  XX**'  Dynasties.  Under  the 
Theban  dynasties ,  the  Egyptians  had  gradually  acquired 
the  habit  of  replacing  the  enormous  wood  and  stone  sta- 
tues formerly  placed  in  the  tombs ,  by  small  statuettes  of 
wood  or  limestone,  which,  as  time  went  on,  became 
smdler  and  smaller.  Many  of  these  were  exquisitely  work- 
ed ,  and  the  Museum  at  Turin  possesses  some  twenty  of 
them  which  are  comparable  witb  the  finest  works  of  the  Old 
Empire.  In  the  middUe ,  and  rising  above  the  others ,  is  the 
statuette  of  a  young  woman,  dressed  in  an  immense  wig 
and  a  long  tucked  robe  which  outlines  her  limbs  (n"  881. 
Height  0  m.  /i3  cent.).  To  the  right  and  left  are  two  small 
figures,  of  which  the  one  to  the  right  (n"  882  bis.  Height 
o  m.  90  cent.)  is  of  very  delicate  workmanship  :  the  di^ess 
is  white  and  she  is  pressing  a  sistrum  against  her  breast. 
N'*  878-882  (height  o  m.  iii  mill.,  o  m.  208  mill., 
o  m.  186  mill,  and  o  m.  176  mill.),  without  being  master- 
pieces ,  are  very  fine  works  of  art.  They  are  four  indivi- 
duals dressed  in  state  costumes  of  the  XVIII-XX"'  Dynasty, 
who  are  marching  straight  on  with  a  measured  step ,  the 
body  erect  and  firm,  the  head  held  high.  The  calm  yet 
alert  expression  of  the  faces  clearly  indicates  that  these  are 
portraits;  the  features  recall  the  Japanese  rather  than  the 
ordinary  Egyptian  type.  Notice  the  little  sacred  eye  on 
the  wrist  of  die  statuette  n""  878 ;  it  is  an  almost  unique 
specimen  of  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Egyptians  wore 
this  amulet.  The  litde  lady  Honittaui  who  is  at  the  extreme 
right  of  this  troop  (n*  90 4.  Height  0  m.  21  cent.),  and 
who  is  pressing  to  her  breast  a  bunch  of  flowers ,  testifies 
if  not  to  talent,  at  least  to  remai*kable  skill.  At  the  extreme 
left  is  the  httle  and  rather  graceful  figure  of  a  young  woman 
of  painted  limestone  (n**  882  bis.  Height  o  m.  32  cent.). 

To  the  left  of  the  litde  male  figure  n"  880 ,  is  a  remark- 
able figure  in  ivory  (n"  886.  Height'o  m.  i5  cent.)  repre- 
senting a  personage  standing  upon  a  little  piUar  in  ilie  form 
of  a  lotus :  the  work  is  exquisite  and  recalls  certain  of  the 
ivories  in  the  Bargello  at  Florence.  It  was  found  at  Thebes , 
along  with  the  statuette  n**  727  (cf.  p.  2^2),  and  is  a 
product  of  the  Theban  art  of  the  XIU"*  Dynasty. 
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The  two  pieces  in  front  (n"  896-896  bis.  Length 
0  m.  3o  cent.)  are  two  boxes  or  spoons  for  perfrimes.  A 
young  girl,  naked  save  for  a  narrow  girdle  which  confines 
her  hips,  is  swimming;  she  holds  her  head  well  above  the 
water  and  her  extended  arms  are  pushing  before  her  a 
duck ,  which  is  hollowed  out  like  a  box  and  whose  wings 
form  the  lid.  This  is  one  of  the  patterns  which  Egyptian 
ladies  liked  best  for  their  perfume  boxes  ( cf.  p.  s  36 ,  Case  B ) ; 
the  young  girl  was  the  handle  and  the  duck*s  body  contained 
the  scented  powder  or  ointment. 


West  Side  of  the  Case, 

The  middle  shelf,  along  with  a  very  fine  vase  of  polished 
alabaster,  contains  funerary  statuettes  of  the  Saitic  period 
which  are  of  green  enamel ,  and  some  of  the  second  The- 
ban  period  which  are  of  schist  and  of  painted  wood.  There 
are  also  three  litde  figures  in  light  blue  enamelled  day,  re- 
presenting female  flute  players ,  and  a  figure  in  tm*quoise 
blue  enamel  —  a  sphinx  with  a  woman's  head,  sitting 
upon  its  haunches.  The  four  last  pieces  ai-e  Graeco-Roman. 

In  the  middle  of  the  lower  shelf,  and  higher  than  the 
rest,  is  : 

895.  Grey  Enamel.  —  Height  o  m.  35  cent.  — 
Kom-el-Qalda. 

A  man  standing ,  his  hands  supported  upon  a  little  naos 
which  rests  on  the  ground  and  contains  the  Osiris  mummy. 
He  is  on  a  high  pedestal,  which  is  covered  on  all  sides  with 
inscriptions  according  to  which  he  was  a  prince  and  one 
of  the  chief  ofiicers  of  the  king  :  his  name  was  Neferiabrl. 
—  XXVP"  Dynasty. 

All  the  objects  which  surround  him  are  remarkable  either 
for  the  subject  or  the  workmanship.  Thus,  we  have  : 


893.  Wood.  —  Height  o  m.  o45  mill.  —  Abusir. 
A  standing  monkey,  bending  a  bow :  the  obelisk  in  front 
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of  him  at  which  he  seems  to  be  aiming  was  the  box  which 
contained  him.  —  Saitic  period. 


894.  Jasper.  —  Height  o  m.  06  cent. 

Heart-shaped  vase.  On  one  side  is  engraved  a  scarab ,  on 
the  other  the  xxx*"*  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  —  Saitic 
period. 

898.  Wood.  —  Length  o  m.  1 8  cent. 

This  fine  piece  is  the  model  of  a  drinking  horn  of  the 
kind  called  by  the  Greeks  rhyton.  The  body  of  it  is  of  bark , 
the  stopper  of  fine  wood.  The  lower  part ,  from  which  the 
liquid  issued  in  a  thin  jet,  is  a  cow's  head  surmounted  by 
a  solar  disc.  I  doubt  whether  any  other  Museum  possesses 
a  piece  of  the  kind.  —  XXVP  Dynasty. 

901.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  o5  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

A  squatting  figure  found  at  the  Serapeum  :  the  arms 
are  crossed  upon  the  knees  and  the  chin  is  resting  on  the 
arms.  It  is  on  the  ground  and  is  wrapped  in  a  long  robe. 
—  Saitic  period. 

902.  Green  Enamel.  —  Height  o  m.  076  mill.  — 
Mit-Rahineh. 

A  shaven  head,  probably  the  god  Imouthes,  son  of 
Phtah.  The  delicacy  of  the  features  and  the  perfection  of  the 
modelling  justify  the  name ,  given  him  by  the  Egyptians , 
of  the  god  with  the  beautiful  countenance,  Nefer-ho,  — 
Saitic  period. 


903.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  1 8  cent.  —  Sak- 
karah, 

A  standing  figure  with  head  shaved.  The  right  arm  is 
extended  and  the  left  holds  a  little  figure  of  Osiris.  — 
Greek  period. 
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905.  Wood.  —  Height  o  m.  i5  cent. 

The  remains  of  a  wooden  box  inlaid  with  ivory  :  upon 
the  pieces  which  remain  are  bulis  attacked  by  lions ,  also 
flowers  and  shrubs.  This  is  one  of  those  works  of  the  end 
of  the  XVIir*'  or  XIX"*  Dynasty,  where  it  is  possible  to 
trace  the  influence  of  iEgean  art. 

1700.  Ivory.  — Height  o  m.  i3  cent.  —  Abydos. 

Under  a  tiny  glass  case ,  Cheops  is  sitting  in  the  dress  of 
an  Osirian  king.  This  object  was  found  in  the  foundations 
of  the  temple  of  Osiris  at  Abydos  in  1908  by  Petrie,  and 
is  in  a  very  precarious  state  owing  to  its  having  been  buried 
in  damp  ground  for  several  thousand  years.  The  work  is 
very  delicate.  —  IV*'*  Dynasty. 

South  End  of  the  Case. 

In  the  centre  of  the  middle  shelf,  is  a  httle  group  of 
black  schist ,  consisting  of  a  man  and  his  wife  standing  side 
by  side.  The  wife  had  a  sort  of  gilded  diadem  above  her 
wig,  and  she  had  her  arm  round  her  husband's  shoulder. 
Part  of  the  l^s  is  missing  and  the  rest  has  been  much 
damaged.  Still,  it  is  a  good  example  of  the  Theban  style 
of  the  XX^'  Dynasty. 

To  the  left : 

885.  Bronze.  —  Height  cm.  12  cent. 

A  bull  in  the  act  of  raising  his  head.  This  spirited  motion 
is  verv  rare  in  other  Egyptian  monuments  of  the  same 
kind,  the  bull  is  generally  represented  as  walking  along 
with  his  head  bent,  and  with  a  gentle,  quiet  expression. 

The  little  calf  of  blue  pottery  spotted  with  black ,  which 
is  lying  on  the  ground  on  the  left,  is  of  the  XX*^  or 
XXI"  Dynasty.  Behind  him  we  see  : 

887.  Onjrz.  —  Height  0  m.  2/1  cent. 

A  vase  of  alabaster  or  rather  onyx ,  of  a  very  long  shape 
and  highly  polished. 
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The  middle  of  the  lower  shelf  is  occupied  hy  the  finest 
of  all  the  funerai'y  statuettes  known  until  now  : 

891.  White  china  inlaid  with  coloured  enamel. 

—  Height  cm.  igB  mill.  —  Abydos. 

The  hieroglyphs  and  details  of  sculpture  were  incised  in 
i-elief  upon  a  white  background,  and  they  were  afterwards 
filled  in  wilh  paste  which  was  vitrified  in  the  furnace.  The 
face  and  hands  are  turquoise  blue ,  the  headdress  yellow 
with  violet  stripes ,  the  hierofflyphs  and  the  vulture  which 
is  unfolding  his  wings  on  the  breast  are  also  coloured  violet. 
The  whole  thing  is  mellow  and  harmonious ,  and  without 
the  slightest  flaw  which  could  detract  from  the  clearness 
of  the  lines.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the 
glasses  used  to  obtain  the  colours  are  fusible  at  different 
temperatures ,  so  that  the  statuette  must  have  passed  through 
the  furnace  several  times  before  being  completed.  During 
the  winter  of  1903  a  similar  statuette  has  been  found  at 
the  Biban-el-Moluk,  in  the  tomb  of  king  Thutm6sis  IV, 
broken  to  pieces  and  incomplete  :  the  present  one  belonged 
to  a  nomarch  called  Phtahm6sis ,  a  first  prophet  of  Amon. 

—  XX*"  Dynasty. 

909.  Blue  Porcelain.  —  Height  o  m.  o5i  mill. 

Head  of  a  royal  statuette,  perhaps  Nekao  II  or  Apries.  — 
XXVI*  Dynasty. 

911.   Green  Breccia.  —  Height  o  m.  1 5  cent. 

A  statuette  of  Phtah ,  the  god  of  Memphis  :  a  staircase 
of  five  steps  leads  to  the  altar  where  he  sits.  When  found ,  it 
was  covered  with  gold  leaf  which  followed  its  shape : 
this  covering  has  been  mounted  upon  a  plaster  cast  and 
is  exposed  as  a  pendant  to  the  original,  to  the  right  of  the 
statuette  n*  891. 

900-900  bis.  Bronze.  —  Height  0  m.  1 9  cent.  — 
Sakkarah. 

Funerary  statuettes  of  bronze  are  extremely  rare.  These 
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bear  the  names  of  Amenm6$a ,  overseer  of  the  royal  flocks 
and  herds,  and  of  Ham!,  a  servant  of  the  King. 


912.  Ivory.  —  Height  o  m.  i4  cent.  —  Great 
Pyramids. 

A  broken  statuette  found  in  a  tomb  of  the  V*""  Dynasty. 

The  front  of  the  case  is  filied  with  a  number  of  perfume 
boxes  and  spoons  of  vai*ious  shapes,  all  collected  from 
tombs  of  the  second  Theban  Empire  : 

888.  Wood.  —  Length  o  m.  22  cent. 

A  perfume  spoon,  which  represents  a  dog  running  off 
with  a  fish  in  his  mouth  :  the  body  of  the  fish  is  the  bowl 
of  the  spoon. 

889.  Wood.  —  Height  o  m.  26  cent. 

A  perfume  spoon.  A  young  gid  is  standing  upon  a  boat, 
gathering  lotus  flowers;  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  lotus, 
which  are  round  her  head  in  a  bunch ,  are  hollowed  out 
to  hold  the  perfume. 

892.  Wood.  —  Length  o  m.  176  mill. 

A  perfume  spoon.  The  handle  is  the  figure  of  an  ant- 
elope. 

899.  Wood.  —  Height  o  m.  06  c. ,  length  o  m.  1 2  c. 

A  calf  lying  down ,  hollowed  out  as  a  box  :  the  work  is 
very  fine.  The  head  and  back  of  the  animal  can  be  raised 
and  form  the  lid. 


910.  Wood.  —  Height  o  m.  1 7  cent. 

A  slave,  with  a  bald  head  like  a  sugar  loaf,  is  bending 
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under  the  weight  of  a  big  jar :  the  jar  is  the  bowl ,  the  slave 
the  handle  of  a  perfume  spoon. 

East  Side  of  the  Case, 

Upon  the  upper  shelf  is  a  small  group  of  two  rough  fune- 
rary statuettes  of  schist  leaning  against  the  same  support 
(n*  875)  and  having  the  names  of  a  certain  Mani  and  his 
wife  Houitmanou.  At  the  ends  are  two  ivory  pawns  in  the 
shape  of  lion's  heads  n ,  from  Deir-el-Bahari. 

883.  White  Quartz.  —  Height  cm.  106  mill. 

A  little  vase  of  very  pure  quartz  :  the  neck  is  entirely 
transparent. 

890-890  bis.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  1 1  cent,  and 
o  m.  1 2  cent. 

Two  charming  Saitic  statuettes,  representing  a  Pharaoh 
upright  and  walking,  with  the  uraeus  on  his  forehead. 

906.  Lapis-lazuli.  —  Length  o  m.  o85  mill. 
A  large  scarab. 

905.  Wood  and  Ivory.  —  Height  o  m.  07  cent., 
length  o  m.  09  cent.,  width  0  m.  06  cent. 

Small  marquetry  box. 

The  other  objects  belong  to  series  which  have  been 
already  described,  but  they  are  noticeable  on  account  of  the 
fineness  of  the  work  :  bronze  shieids;  pectorals  of  enamel 
with  a  scarab  inlaid;  mystic  eyes  of  polychrome  enamel; 
a  hippopotamus  of  white  stone;  a  lion  of  blue  enamel;  a 
bronze  mirror  shaped  like  a  lotus  leaf;  vases  of  different 
shapes  made  of  many-coloured  glass  paste ,  of  the  XVIIP'' 
and  XX***  Dynasties. 

Case  C. 
Numerous  statuettes  of  Isis  and  Horns,  generally  Isis 
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sucUing  Horus.  One  figure  of  Isis  is  extending  winged  arms 
to  protect  Osiris  ( n"  i  o8a .  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  1 3 cent. ). 
We  may  also  notice  a  shield  with  a  head  of  Isis  above 
(n"  io83.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  87  cent.).  A  wooden 
statuette  of  a  crouching  Isis,  weeping  over  the  death  of 
Osiris,  is  draped  in  a  mummy  cloth  probably  with  refer- 
ence to  some  magical  ceremony,  just  as  it  was  found  at 
Sakkarah.  —  Sailic  period. 


Case  D. 

1046.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  3o  cent.  —  Ser- 
apeum. 

One  of  the  genii  of  Heliopolis,  adoring  the  sun,  under 
the  form  of  a  man  with  a  falcon's  head.  —  Saitic  period. 

1047.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  o84  mill.,  length 
o  m.  008  mill.  —  Serapeum. 

The  bull  Apis  stands  upon  a  sledge.  To  the  right,  Isis 
is  caressing  his  shoulder;  behind,  Nephthys  is  holding  both 
his  thighs.  —  Saitic  period. 


1048.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  1 6  cent.  —  Ser- 
apeum, 

The  god  Hapi ,  or  the  Nile,  binding  together  lotus  and 
papyrus  flowers,  these  being  the  symbols  of  Egypt,  South 
and  North,  in  order  to  present  the  sovereignty  of  both 
worlds  to  Pharaoh.  The  monument  is  no  longer  entire,  and 
the  god  holds  only  the  stalks  in  his  hands.  —  Saitic  period. 

1049.  Bronze.  —  Height  0  m.  o85  mill.,- width 
o  m.  o63  mill.  —  Serapeum, 

Three  statuettes  upon  a  single  pedestal :  an  individual 
is  kneeling  between  Horus  and  Tholh ,  who  are  pouring 
water  upon  him  in  order  to  purify  him  and  prepare  him 
to  resume  the  duties  of  everyday  life.  —  Saitic  period. 
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1050.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  176  miH.  — Ser- 
apeum. 

The  bull  Apis.  A  bilingual  inscriplion,  hieroglyphic 
and  Carian,  runs  around  the  pedestal.  —  XX VP  Dyn- 
asty. 


1051.  Bronze  inlaid 
with  gold.  —  Height 
o  m.  1 1  cent. 


Imhotpu-Imouthes  (fig.  3  8) 
a  renowned  scribe  of  very 
remote  times  who  was  pro- 
moted by  the  Egyptians  to 
the  dignity  of  a  god  and  son  of 
Phtah;  he  was  identified  by 
the  Greeks  with  their  Ascle- 
pios. 


1052.  Bronze.—  Height 
o  m.  3  2  cent.  —  Serapeum, 

Hathor,  the  goddess  of  the 
Mountain  which  separated 
Egypt  from  the  other  world , 
was  figured  under  the  form  of  a 
cow(cf.  p.  191-12  2,  n* 339, 
and  p.  33i-333,  n*  1020) 
or  a  woman  with  cow's  ears. 
She  was  the  goddess  of  beauty 
and  the  Greeks  identified  her 
with  Aphrodite.  —  Saitic 
period. 


Fig.  38. 
Imouthes,  son  of  Phtah. 


1053.   Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  1 7  cent. 

The  lunar  godThoth  (cf.  p.  35 1,  farther  on,  Case  F) 
under  the  form  of  the  cynocephalus  which  was  consecrated 
to  him. 
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1054.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  io  cent. 

(Assassif).    ■ 


Thebes 


The  god  Amonra  (fig.  89), 
with  the  cap  with  two  long  fea- 
thers on  his  head.  He  was  wor- 
shipped at  Thebes  and  in  ail  the 
Theban  colonies ,  at  Napata ,  in 


Fig.  39. 


■  Amonrd. 


Fig.  4o.  —  Ghonsu. 


Ethiopia,  in  Nubia  and  in  the  Oases.  Maul,  the  vulture, 
was  his  wife(cf.p.  348,  n°  1067),  and  Chonsu  the  lunar 
god  (fig.  4o),  his  son.  —  Saitic  period. 

1055.  Bronze.  —  Height  about  o  m.  1 6  cent.  — 
Serapeum, 

Osiris,  Isis  and  Nephlhys.  —  Saitic  period. 
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1056.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  268  miH. 

The  goddess  Isis,  wife  and  sister  of  Osiris  and  mother 
of  Horus;  in  historical  times,  she,  as  well  as  Osiris,  was 
adored  all  over  Egypt.  The  Greeks  identified  her  with 
Demeter. 

1057.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  19  cent. 

The  goddess  Mihit  or  Hamihit,  lady  of  Mendes ,  wearing 
on  her  head  the  Silurus  fish,  is  receiving  an  offering  from 
Amenertats. , 

1058.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  276  mill. 
A  statuette  of  Hathor  (of.  p.  345,  n"  1062). 

1059.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  1 6  cent.  —  Ser- 
apeum. 

Anubis  inlaid  with  gold.  —  Saitic  period. 

1060.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  282  mill. 

An  Osiris  inlaid  with  gold.  Osiris  was  the  Lord  of  Busiris 
and  Mendes;  identified  withKhentamentit,  lord  of  Abydos, 
he  was  adored  over  the  whole  of  Egypt.  He  was  originally 
a  Nile  god,  but,  even  in  eai'ly  prehistoric  times,  he  had 
become  the  chief  among  the  gods  of  the  dead.  He  was 
said  to  be  the  son  of  Sibu-Gabu  and  Nult ;  he  married  his 
sister  Isis  and  succeded  his  father  Sibu-Gabu  upon  the 
throne  of  Egypt.  After  having  civilised  his  subjects  he  con- 
quered the  rest  of  the  worid  in  order  to  civilise  it  likewise , 
but  on  his  return  from  his  campaigns  he  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  Set-Typhon.  He  was  resuscitated  by  the 
cares  and  incantations  of  Isis,  Nephthys,  Horus  and 
Anubis,  and  reigned  subsequently  in  the  Fields  of  lalu, 
where  he  received  the  dead  who  had  been  faithful  to  his 
worship.  As  king  of  Egypt,  he  was  called  Onnophris;  as 
god  of  the  dead ,  he  was  more  especially  Khontamentlt , 
lord  of  the  West.  —  Saitic  period. 
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1062.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  2 1  cent. 

A  pretty  statuette  of  the  child  Horus  (Harpocrates) 
(6g.  &  1) ,  the  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris. 

1063.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  28  c. 
—  Serapeum. 

Ad  ichneumon  seated  upon  his  haunch- 
es (fig.  62),  with  the  forepaws  raised  in 
a  defensive  or  in  a  praying  attitude.  He 
was  created  out  of  the  fresh  Nile  mud 
by  the  rays  of  the  Sun ,  and  he  was  in 
consequence  consecrated  to  R^.  —  Saitic 
period. 

1065.  Bronze. — Height  o  m.  2  4  c. , 
width  o  m.  10  cent.  —  Serapeum, 

The  lunar  god  Osiris  is  seated  between 

Nefertumu  on  one  side  and  Harpocrates  on 

the  other :  a  female  cat  is  lying  at  his  feet , 

and  a  httle  kneeling  flgure  is  adoring  this 

„  ^^*   .  V         eroup  of  deities.  —  Saitic  period. 
Harpocrates.        or  r 

1066.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  22  cent.  —  Thebes, 

Montu  or  Monthu ,  a  god  worshipped  in  the  Thebaid 
originally  at  Hermonthis  then  at  Thebes.  He  is  the  sun  in 
all  his  strength  :  the  victorious  Pharaohs  who  made  their 
power  felt  among  Egypt's  enemies  were  often  compared 
to  him,  and  he  was  consequently  a  war-god.  He  is 
represented  with  a  human  or  a  falcon's  head  surmounted 
by  the  disc  and  double  plume  :  he  holds  the  curiously 
curved  falchion ,  the  khapshu.  —  XX***  Dynasty. 

1067.  Pure  Silver.  —  Height  cm.  io5  mill.  — 
Thebes, 

A  vulture,  consecrated  to  the  goddess  Maut. 
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1068.  Bronze. 

apeum. 


Height  o  m.  1 2  cent.  —  5^- 


The  Osiris  mummy  is  standing  between  Isis  and  Harsi^sis 
(Horus,  the  son  of  Isis),  this  last  with  a  falcons  head: 
behind  Osiris  is  a  sceptre  of  lotus  flowers  upon  which  stands 
a  coiled  up  serpent.  —  Sailic  period. 


1070.  Bronze.     — 

Height  o  m.  23  cent. 

A  pantheistic  deity  with 
two  heads.  This  god  person- 
ified the  creative  force  and 
united  in  himself  the  attri- 
butes of  Amon  and  of 
Khnumu,  of  Anubis  and 
of  Horus.  The  scarab  upon 
the  breast  is  the  image  of 
the  transformations  by 
which  creation  is  continual- 
ly renewed. — Greek  period . 

1071.  Bronze  inlaid 
with  gold.  —  Height 
o  m.  o/i  cent. 

Head  of  a  bull. 


Fig.  42.  —  The  ichneumon. 


1072.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  12  cent. 

A  mask  representing  the  head  of  the  jackal  Anubis. 

1073.  White  Marble.  —  Height  o  m.  19  cent. 

The  scorpion-goddess  Selkis,  who  is  identified  with  Isis, 
is  kneeling  and  holding  a  little  mattress  upon  which  the 
Osiris  mummy  is  extended  :  she  is  keeping  the  scorpions 
and  venomous  reptiles  off  the  god.  —  Greek  period. 
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1174.  Bronze  inlaid  with  gold.  —  Height  about 
o  m.  i4  cent. 

Bisu  as  a  warrior,  brandishing  his  club.  —  Greek  period. 


1015.  Bronze.  —  Height  about  o  m.  6o  cent.  — 
Sais. 

Four  fine  statues  of  the  solar  goddess  Sokhit  with  lions' 
heads ,  and  a  falcon-headed  statue  of  Horus  crowned  with 
the  pskhent  or  double  crown  of  the  South  and  North  :  the 
eyes  of  the  goddesses  are  inlaid ,  the  pupil  is  of  gold.  These 
i\\e  statues  were  found  at  Sais  by  Barsanti.  —  Saitic  period. 
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Fig.  A3.  —Sokhit. 


Case  E. 

bnages  of  the  god 
Phtah  and  his  com- 
panion Sokhit ,  the 
lion  -  headed  goddess 
(fig.  43). 

Phtah,  or  Vulcan, 
was  the  supreme  god 
of  Memphis.  He  had  a 
famous  temple  there, 
in  the  ruins  of  which 
were  found  the  two 
magnificent  statues 
which  are  on  the 
Ground     Floor     (cf. 

&.i43,n"  390-891). 
is  trade  was  that  of  a 
mason  or  a  smith ,  and 
be  had  built  or  cast  the 
world.  He  is  represen- 
ted both  standing  and 
sitting,  often  upon  a 
cubit  measure,  or  an 
altar  with  steps  (cf. 
p.  34i,  n*  911),  and 


holding  a  sceptre  in  his  two  hands.  His  face  is  smiling 
and  well  featured ,  hence  is  epithet  of  Nefer-ho,  the  god 
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with  the  beautiful  countenance  (cf.  p.  353,  fig.  44). 
He  wears  a  headband ;  sometimes  he  bears  on  his  head  the 
scarab ,  which  symbolises  the  transformations  which  enable 
the  world  to  maintain  its  creative  power. 

The  sun -goddess  Sokhil,  with  Ihe  lion's  head,  was 
associated  in  the  work  of  Phtah,  as  was  also  his  son 
Imouthes(cf.  p.  344 ,  n"  i  o5 1 ),  the  protector  of  the  Sciences 
and  the  god  of  Medicine.  Imouthes  is  represented  sitting 
and  wearing  a  head>band  like  Phtah ,  he  is  reading  from  a 
papyrus  which  is  spread  upon  his  knees  (cf.  p.  345,  n*"  i  o5 1 ). 
The  goddess  Bastit  with  the  cat's  head  (cf.  p.  356 ,  n"  i  o  1 6 ) , 
who  was  worshipped  at  Bubaslis,  was  a  gentler  form  of 
the  fierce  Sokhit  who  burned  the  enemies  of  the  sun  :  Bastit 
was  the  personification  of  beneficent  heat. 


Case  F. 

The  deity  with  the  ibis  head  is  Thoth  or  Hermes,  who 
personified  the  divine  intelligence  and  did  Ihe  work  of 
creation  by  his  voice,  the  god  of  literature  and  science,  and 
the  inventor  of  writing,  who  was  worshipped  at  Eshmun^n 
(Hermopolis  Magna).  The  ibis  and  the  cynocephalus  ape 
were  dedicated  to  him. 

There  were  two  deilies  with  the  dog  or  jackal  head :  Anu- 
bis,  the  funerary  god  who  presided  at  burials,  and  Uapuaitu 
the  guide  of  the  sun  through  the  heavens  and  of  the  dead 
through  the  paths  of  the  other  woHd.  Uapuaitu  was  the  prin- 
cipal deity  of  Kousieh,  Assiut,  and  several  other  cities  of 
Upper  Egypt ,  but  he  was  held  in  reverence  in  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Nile,  ranking  immediately  after  Osiris,  from  whom 
indeed  he  was  hardly  dissociated  at  least  in  historic  times. 


North-east  Pilaster. 

1409.  Compact  Limestone.  —  Height  o  m.  83  c. 
and  o  m.  34  cent.  —  Gumah. 

These  two  fine  fragments  of  statues  appear  to  belong 
to  the  XVIIP''  Dynasty.  The  man  has  wavy  hair,  and  the 
lobe  of  his  ears  is  pierced  to  receive  his  metal  earrings : 
he  had  in  his  hand  the  ostrich  feather  fan  which  was 
carried  by  certain  high  military  officials  of  the  sovereign. 
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The  woman's  face  is  framed  by  an  immense  wig,  the  litlle 
plaits  of  which  cover  her  ears  and  fall  upon  her  breast  to  the 
bosom.  The  bust  is  di*aped  in  a  peplum  of  fine  tucked  cloth , 
which,  after  winding  round  the  body,  is  brought  back  over 
the  shoulder  and  tied  under  ihe  left  breast,  jfier  left  hand 
was  laid  across  the  chest  and  held  the  instrument  called 
monatt  ( cf  .  p.  a  5  9 ,  F) ,  and  her  right  arm  was  passed  around 
her  husband's  shoulder.  The  inscriptions  on  the  back  are 
mutilated  and  do  not  give  us  the  names  of  these  two 
individuals.  —  XVIIP**  Dynasty. 

East  Wing  of  the  HalL 
Case  G. 

One  of  the  stelae  on  the  lower  shelf  was  formerly  cov- 
ered with  gold ,  which  had  been  scraped  off  in  old  times 
by  robbers  who  respected  nothing  but  the  figure  of  Osiris. 

The  rest  of  the  case  is  filled  with  tops  of  magic  wands 
shaped  like  rams'  heads  ^. ,  and  with  bronze  vases  which 
contained  holy  water  for  the  purification  of  the  dead, 
and  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  worship.  N"  1077  (Bronze. 
—  Height  o  m.  ai5  mill.  —  Zagazig.  Saitic  period)  has 
a  hieroglyphic  inscription  from  which  we  learn  that  it 
belonged  to  the  priest  Psammetichus,  son  of  Sheshonk 
and  the  lady  Maruitiri.  The  beautiful  head  of  Hathor 
(n"  1076)  was  broken  off  from  a  sistrum  of  blue  enamel 
of  the  Saitic  period. 

Case  H. 

Upper  Shelf, 

Bronze  statuettes  of  little  kneeling  individuals,  who 
are  wearing  the  royal  headdress  and  presenting  offerings. 
Beside  these  : 

1021.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  36  cent. 

A  head  of  Hathor  emerging  fi-om  a  lotus  flower. 

The  centre  is  occupied  by  sacred  headdresses  and 
bronze  beards  like  those  in  Case  A  (cf.  p. 33  9-335).  In  front 
is  a  censer  or  incense-burner  of  bronze ,  of  the  same  type 
as  those  already  met  with  (cf.  p.  336).  It  is  in  the  form 
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of  an  arm ,  and  the  fire-box  which  it  holds  is  a  cartouche 
uphdd  by  a  little  kneeling  figure  (length  o  m.  55  cent.). 


1023.  Bronze.  —  Height  cm.  36  cent. 

This  was  one  of  the  ensigns  which  were  carried  upon  the 
top  of  a  pole  during  the  religious  processions.  A  croco- 
dile lying  on  a  lotas  flower  is  carrying  the  sacred  barge 
of  Rd ,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a  naos  surmounted 
by  a  crowned  falcon.  It  is  open  and  empty,  but  in  front  is 
the  jackal  of  Uapuaitu,  then  the  priest  with  his  vase  of 
incense,  Horus  raising  his  pike,  and  two  broken  figures. 
Behind  the  naos  are 
Isis  and  Anubis  with 
thedog*s  oriackal^s 
head  .*  two  Horuses 
are  hand  ling  the  two 
rudders  of  the  bark. 
—  Sailic  period. 


Case  I. 

Little  figures  in 
enamel  representing 
a  deformed  dwarf 
whom  the  inscrip- 
tions call  Phtah, 
Phtah-Sokaris,  or 
Phtah-Sokar-Osiris. 
He  is  usually  entitled 
the  embryonic  form 
of  Phtah  or  Phtah- 
Patoekos;  but,  in 
reality,  he  has  a  de- 
formi  ty  produced  by 
a  defect  at  the  attach- 
ment of  the  skull  and 
spine.Whatevermay 
have  been  the  origin 
of   this    type,     the  ^'g*  ^^-  —  P^^^a'^  as  a  mummy. 

Phtah  which  it  re- 

t resents  is  a  Phtah  by  the  same  right  as  ibe  mummy  Phtah. 
nder  his  ordinary  form  (fig.  /i/i),  Phlah  is  swathed  like  a 

t3 
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mummy,  his  head  only  being  alive  and  his  hands  left  free  to 
manifest  the  creative  energy  which  is  to  liberate  life  from  its 
shackles.  The  Egyptians  have  heaped  various  emblems  upon 
him ,  the  commonest  of  which  is  a  scarab  which  he  wears  flat 
upon  his  head.  Sometimes  two  serpents  issue  from  his 
mouth  and  occasionally  he  holds  a  feather  in  either  hand, 
or  he  is  perched  upon  two  crocodiles  :  Isis  and  Nephthys 
are  on  his  right  and  left,  a  falcon  sits  upon  each  of  his 
shoulders,  and  finally,  the  goddess  Bastit,  standing  behind 
him ,  covers  him  with  her  arms  and  her  wings.  All  these 
gods  are  gathered  around  to  protect  him.  Phtah'  was  re- 
presented with  fine  feature  of  a  regular  cast,  and  he  was 
called  accordingly  Nejer-ho,  fair  ace,  transcribed  in  Greek 
Nepher6s. 

Case  J. 

1112.  Lapis-lazuli.  —  Height  o  m.  022  mill. 

The  vulture  of  the  goddess  Maut,  the  symbol  of 
maternity  and  wife  of  Amon  (cf.  p.  346,  n"  io54). 

1113.  Enamelled  Pottery.  —  Height  o  m.  o4  c. 

The  god  Minu  (cf.  p.  56,  n"  127),  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  ancient  Egypt,  enjoyed  generative  functions 
which  are  sufiicienlly  explanatory  of  his  shape.  The  body 
is  mummified  and  swathed  in  bandages,  except  the  two 
arms ,  one  of  which  is  laid  across  the  stomach  while  the 
other  lifts  the  whip.  His  headdress  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Amon  wilh  whom  he  is  frequently  confused  (cf.  fig.  89 , 
p.  346)  :  it  consists  of  two  long  feathers  placed  upon  a 
sort  of  flat  cap.  The  texts  call  him  the  husband  of  his  mo- 
ther, the  son  of  Isis,  the  falher  of  Rfi,  he  who  erects  on 
high  his  double  plume.  Khemmis,  now  Akhmim,  was  the 
chief  seat  of  his  worship  :  the  Greeks  identified  him  with 
the  god  Pan  and  they  gave  to  his  city  the  name  of  Pano- 
polis.  —  Greek  period. 


1114.  Enamelled  Pottery. 

The  child  god  Khonsu  was  the  third  member  of  the 
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Theban  Iriad,  along  with  Amon  and  Maut  the  mother 
goddess  (cf.  fig.  ko,  p.  346).  Khonsu  was  originally  but 
an  unimportant  sideral  genius.  He  took  his  place  as  third 
god  of  the  Theban  triad  about  the  time  of  the  XIX'**  dyn- 
asty. 

1115.  Enamelled  Pottery. 

The  god  Khnumu ,  with  a  ram's  head ,  is  the  god  of  the' 
cataract.  He  was  a  potter,  and  he  had  created  the  worid 
by  modelling  it  on  the  wheel  from  the  mud  found  in  the 
Nile.  During  the  Graeco-Roman  period ,  his  worship  deve- 
loped and  passed  over  into  the  western  religions  :  Khnumu 
became  the  Khnouphis,  Khnoubis,  or  Knef,  of  the  pagan 
and  Christian  gnostics.  He  was  associated  with  the  two 
goddesses  of  the  first  cataract,  Salit  and  Annkit  (cf.  p.  364) 
he  formed  with  them  a  triad  which  w^as  adored  in  Ele- 
phantine. 

1116.  Blue  Enamel.  — Height  o  m.  o5  cent.  — 
Abydos. 

Upright  walking  figure  of  a  god  with  the  head  of 
a  lion,  which  is  a  form  of  Shu.  He  was  called  by  the 
surname  of  Mai-husi ,  Mihusi ,  the  fascinator  lion ,  because 
it  was  believed  that  his  eyes  had  power  to  fascinate.  H3 
was  supposed  to  be  a  son  of  R^,  born  to  him  in  the 
banning  before  there  was  any  goddess  in  the  world.  He 
had  for  a  wife  Tafnult  (cf.  p.  218),  who  had  been  born 
at  the  same  time  with  him  and-  was  represented  as  a 
lioness.  They  were  named  the  twins  or  the  twin-lions.  Shu 
was  connected  with  Anhuri,  the  god  of  Thinis. 

Case  K. 

Little  statuettes  of  the  goddess  Isis.  One  of  the  figurines 
is  of  lapis-iazuli  aud  wears  a  golden  crown  (n**  1117). 

Case  L. 

Images  of  the  goddess  Sokhit  with  the  lion's  head, 

33. 
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and  Bastit  with  the  caf  s  head ,  in  enamdled  earthenware 

(fig.  45). 


Case  M. 

Images  of  the  god  Shu ,  raising  his  arms  to  support  the 
sky(n'*  1098), ol  the  god  Phlah  (V  iioo)andof  the  god 

Nefertumu  ( n"  1099) 
\vho  has  a  lotus  flower 
ojj  Im  head. 

Images  of  the  god 
B»s»{cf.p.ai8,a3/i). 
Notice  the  Btsu  in 
elcrDima  (n'  1101); 
hts  face  is  like  a  lion*s. 


Case  N. 

Wm  End  of  the  Hall 

Id  the  centre  of  this 
jwi't ,  as  a  pendant  lo 
ih*^  group  of  SokhH, 

\\^'  !>ee  : 


1016.  Po- 
lished Green 
Serpentine.- 
H.  o  m.  36  c. 
—  Kamak. 

This  ugly 
hippopotamus, 
with  the  round 
belly  and  hang- 
ing woman*s 
breasts,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  personages  in  the  Egyptian  Pan- 
theon ,  Apil ,  Tauerit ,  Tueri ,  or  more  frequently  with  the 
Greek  termination ,  Thu^ris.  Leaning  her  left  paw  upon  a 
knot  of  the  sacred  cord,  she  had  protected  Isis  who  was 


Fig.  45.  —  Bastit  with  the  cat's  head. 
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pregnant  with  Horns,  against  (he  murderer  Set-Typhon; 
she  was  afterwards  believed  to  watch  over  the  souLs  of  the 
justs  in  the  other  world,  and,  with  a  knife  in  her  paw, 
she  fought  against  the  spirits  of  evil.  The  Thebans  of  the 
Saitic  and  Ptolemaic  periods  appear  to  have  entertained  a 
special  veneration  for  her.  Her  temple  is  still  standing  to  the 
east  of  the  temple  of  Khonsu  at  Karnak.  The  statue  was 
fonnd  at  Thebes  in  the  middle  of  the  ancient  city,  by  fellahin 
in  quest  of  sebakh.  It  was  standing  in  a  little  chapd  of 
sculptured  white  limestone,  which  had  been  dedicated 
to  the  goddess  by  the  priest  Pibisit,  in  the  name  of  queen 
Nitocris  the  daughter  of  Psammetichus  I'*  adopted  by 
queen  Shapenuaptt  U.  What  remains  of  it  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  Ground  Floor  (cf.  p.  i8a ,  n*  683). 


Case  0. 

Is  devoted  to  the  Osiris  mummy.  The  only  figures  of 
any  int^^t  are : 


1094.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  iy  c.  —  Serapeum. 

An  Osiris  mummy,  wearing  a  high  cap  and  double 
plume,  is  standing  upon  a  square  platform  in  the  form 
of  a  naos,  which  is  surrounaed  on  three  sides  by  a  ba- 
lustrade. A  litUe  altar  which  was  in  front  of  the  god  has 
disappeared,  but  its  place  is  indicated  by  a  square  hole. 
To  reach  it,  the  priest  had  to  ascend  a  staircase  of  eight 
steps.  This  is  probably,  in  miniature,  the  arrangement 
wluch  was  found  in  certain  temples.  —  Saitic  period. 


1095i  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  ao  cent. 
Osiris,  with  a  gold  mask.  —  Saitic  period. 


1096.  Diorite  and  Electrum.  -^  Height  o  m.  39  c. , 
width  o  m.  5/1  cent. 

Osiris  coming  to  life  again  :  his  first  movement  is  to 
turn  on  his  funerary  bed  and  raise  his  head  which  is 
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adorned  wilh  rams'  horns  and  the  double  plume  in  dec- 
tnim.  It  is  probably  a  miniature  reproduction 
of    one    of    the    colossi    which    Herodotus 
saw  in  the  temple  at  Sais   (fig.  46).  — 
XXVP''  Dynasty. 


Fig.  66.  —  Osiris  coming  to  life  again. 

Case  P. 

1032.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  29  cent.  —  Sais. 

The  goddess  Neit ,  standing  and  wearing  the  crown  of 
Northern  Egypt.  Sometimes  she  carries  on  the  head  a 
shuttle  I  which  is  tiie  hieroglyph  of  her  name,  and  she  is 
often  represented  with  bow  and  arrows. The  Greeks,  struck 
by  her  double  attributes  of  warrior  and  weaver,  identified 
her  with  their  Athene.  She  is  possibly  of  Libyan  origin  : 
during  historic  times ,  Sais  and  the  western  part  of  the 
Delta  were  the  centres  of  her  worship.  — Ptolemaic  period. 

1033.  Hard  Stone.  —  Length  o  m.  2  4  cent.  — 
Sais. 

A  fine  specimen  of  the  latus  fish,  which  was  worshipped 
at  Esneh ;  it  was  on  this  account  that  the  Greeks  gave  to 
the  city  the  name  of  Latopolis.  The  latus  was  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  local  Hathor,  and  the  images  of  the  fish  fre- 
quently bore  on  their  backs  the  cows*  horns  and  solar 
disc  which  characterise  this  goddess.  Most  of  the  fishes 
in  this  case,  whether  of  wood,  stone,  or  bronze,  are  latus 
fishes.  One,  of  schist « is  an  oxyrhynchus;  it  was  worshipped 
in  the  nome  which ,  during  the  Greek  period ,  was  callea  the 
Oxyrrhynchite  nome  and  whose  capital  was  the  present  town 
of  Behnesa.  This  fish  was  sacred  to  Set-Typhon  and  was 
supposed  to  have  devoured  one  of  the  members  of  Osiris. 
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1034.  Bronae.  —  Height  o  m.  i55  mill.  —  Ser- 
apeum. 

All  ichneumon  standing.  The  same  attitude  as  at  n*  i  o63 
(cf.  fig.  42,  p.  349). 

1035.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  17  cent. 

The  goddess  Selkis,  wearing  on  her.  head  the  scorpion 
which  was  sacred  lo  her.  Seikis  was  one  of  the  four  deities 
who  protected  the  entrails  which  werp  enclosed  in  Canopic 
jar8(cf.  p.  966-267). 

The  top  of  a  sceptre  in  the  form  of  a  lotus  flower  gives 
us  a  beautiful  figure  of  the  goddess  Seikis.  She  is  extended 
upon  a  rectangular  pedestal  which  is  supported  in  front 
by  a  little  figure  upon  the  lotus.  The  scorpion  has  a 
woman's  head  surmounted  by  the  cow's  horns  and  the 
solar  disc. 


1036.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  o5  cent. 

The  top  of  a  sceptre.  The  god  Horus  was  standing  upon 
a  crocodile  which  he  was  striking  with  his  lance.  He  was  the 
sun  emerging  every  day  as  a  conqueror  from  his  struggle 
with  darkness.  Unfortunately,  the  piece  is  not  entire  :  all 
that  remains  of  Horus  are  his  feet  upon  the  crocodile's 
back.  '  . 

1037.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  1 6  cent. 

Another  sceptre  top.  A  hawk  or  falcon  is  perched  on 
the  top  of  it.  The  divine  bird  wears  the  headdresd  of 
Montu. 

1037.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  18  cent. 
Khnumu,  with  a  ram's  head  (cf.  p.  355,  n"  iii5). 

1039.Enamelled Earthenware.^  Height  am.  1 3  c. 
The  goddess  Thu^ris  (cf.  p.  35^-357,  n'  1016). 
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1040.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  335  mill.  —  Serap- 


eum. 


The  god  Khoumu,  with  a  ram's  head,  is  seated  on  a 
chair,  which  in  its  turn  rests  upon  a  lotus  leaf.  The  whole 
Uiing  constituted  a  sacred  standard  which  was  carried  in 
the  processions.  —  Saitic  pwiod. 


1041.  Bronze.  —  Length  o  m.  3i  cent.  — Serap- 


eum. 


A  bronze  box  containing  a  serpent  mummy.  The  uraeus 
which  figures  on  the  lid  had  a  human  head  crowned  with 
the  pakhenL  This  is  the  aspect  presented  by  several  of  the 
infernal  deities  in  the  paintings  of  royal  tombs.  —  Saitic 
period. 

1042.  Bronze.  — Height  o  m.  23  cent.  — Sakkarah. 

The  goddess  MMt,  the  Truth,  daughter  of  the  sun.  She 
is  represented  as  a  woman  wearing  an  ostrich  feather  4 , 
which  is  the  hieroglyph  of  her  name.  —  Saitic  period. 

1048.  Bronze.  —  Height  cm.  182  mill. 

A  beautiful  statuette  of  Amon  (cf.  p.  346,  n**  io54). 

1044.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  18  cent. ' 

The  goddess  Mut  or  Maut ,  the  wife  of  Amon  and  mother 
of  Khonsu,  formed,  along  with  these  two,  the  triad  of 
gods  which  was  worshipped  at  Thebes.  She  is  generally 
crowned  with  the  pshkent,  the  double  crown  of  the  South 
and  North,  and  she  is  frequently  represented  iinder  the 
form  of  the  vulture  which  is  used  in  writing  her  name 
(cf.  p.  354,  n"  1067). 

1045.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  i5  cent. 

The  goddess  Nahmauit,  a  form  of  Hathor,  worshipped  at 
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Hennopolis  and  Heliopolis.  She  wears  on  her  head  a  small 
object,  which  is  an  image  of  the  sistram  sacred  to  Hathor. 


Case  Q. 

Statuettes  of  Horus,  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  The  prettiest 
are  those  in  bronze  of  the  child  Horus  emerging  from  a 
lotus  flower  (n'  io84);  a  large  limestone  statue  of  Horus 
(n"  io85);  a  fine  chair  of  Horus,  borne  by  two  lions 
(  n'  1 086.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  1 1 5  milL  —  Serapeum) , 
the  back  of  which  is  a  vulture  unfolding  its  wings;  the 
two  £alcons  (n**'  1090-1091);  and  last,  (he  Horns  with  a 
falcon's  head  leaning  against  an  obelisk  (n**  109a).  Beside 
Horus  is  a  bronze  statuette  of  the  goddess  Satit,  the  fairy 
of  the  cataract,  with  the  white  crown  on  her  head(n''  1088); 
she  is  one  of  the  sisteni  and  wives  of  Khnumu  (cf.  p.  355 , 
n"  1 1 15).  There  is  also  a  figure  of  Imouthes  (cf.  p.  345 , 
n°  io5i),  the  son  of  Phtah  (n*  1089.  Bronze.  —  Height 
o  m.  1 6  cent. ).  The  crocodile  with  the  falcon's  head  is  a 
mixture  of  the  two  gods  of  Ombos,  Horus  and  Sobku 
(Sebek),  the  crocodile  and  the  falcon  or  the  hawk.  He 
bears  the  name  of  Sobku-RA,  the  sun-crocodile  (n'  1098). 


Case  R. 

1042.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  91  cent.,  width 
o  m.  24  cent.  —  Serapeum, 

A  statue  of  the  bull  Apis  upon  a  sledge ,  just  as  he  was 
carried  round  at  the  great  festivals.  The  bull  Apis  was  the 
living  image  ofPhtah  upon  the  earth.  They  kept  him  in  one 
of  the  courts  of  the  temple  of  Phtah  at  Memphis ,  where  he 
gave  forth  his  oracles  and  there  was  never  more  than  one  Apis 
at  a  time  :  he  was  recognised  by  certain  marks  —  viz.  a 
crescent  on  his  forehead,  a  scarab  under  his  tongue,  and 
a  vulture  upon  his  back,  which  the  priests  undertook  to  dis- 
cover. Once  enthroned,  he  exercised  his  functions  till  his 
death ;  he  sometimes  lived  twenty  seven  or  twenty  eight 
years.  After  death,  he  became  an  Osiris  like  all  the  dead; 
he  was  embalmed  and  carried  in  great  state  to  the 
Serapeum ,  to  the  burial  place  reserved  for  the  Apis  bulls. 
There  was  a  temple  there  where  he  still  reigned  as  a  god 
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under  the  name  of  Osorhapi,  of  which  the  Greeks  made 
Sarapis  or  Serapis.  —  Ptolemaic  period. 

1025.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  09  cent.,  length 
0  m.  i5  cent.  —  Serapeum, 

An  Apis  bull  kneeling,  a  position  in  which  he  was  very 
rarely  represented.  —  Saitic  period. 

1026.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  &o  cent.  — Serapeum. 

A  superb  Nefertumu,  inlaid  with  gold  and  enamels. 
Nefertumu  was  the  son  of  Basttt  or  of  Sokhtt,  and  seems  to 
have  been  the  incarnation  of  one  of  the  forms  of  the  sun 
at  night,  the  form  which  immediately  precedes  the  dawn. 
He  is  frequently  represented  standing  upon  a  hon  couchant , 
his  right  hand  armed  with  a  bent  sword ,  his  head  crowned 
with  a  full  blown  lotus  from  which  two  great  plumes  rise. 
—  Saitic  period. 

1027.  Bronze^  —  Height  o  m.  3 7  cent.  — Serapeum. 

The  god  Anhuri  was  worshipped  at  Thinis,  in  Upper 
Egypt ,  and  at  Sebennytos  and  rapr^mis  in  the  Delta.  He 
wears  on  his  head  four  long  feathers  gathered  in  a  bunch , 
and  is  raising  his  hands  in  the  attitude  of  a  soldier  who 
is  about  to  pierce  a  fallen  enemy  with  his  pike.  Anhuri  is 
a  twin  form  of  Shu ;  the  Greeks  identified  him  with  Ares. 

1028.  Bronze.  — Height  om.  1 65  mill.  — Serapeum, 

The  Nile-god  Hapi  standing  and  wearing  upon  his  head 
the  sign  of  water,  from  which  there  grows  a  bunch  of 
flowers.  He  is  represented  full-fleshed  and  with  han^ng 
breasts  in  token  of  abundance.  He  was  worshipped  at 
Silsilis.  His  statues  are  very  rare.  —  Saitic  period. 

1029.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  1 4  cent.  — Serapeum. 

Apis  in  the  form  of  a  man  with  a  bull's  head,  the  disc 
and  the  uraeus  on  his  forehead.  —  Saitic  period. 
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1030.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  aO  cent.  —  Serapeum. 

The  god  wears  a  headdress  consisting  of  two  horns 
and  two  Jitde  points  upon  which  rests  a  star  with  five 
rays;  the  feet  are  missing.  Mariette  thought  that  this 
figuie  was  intended  for  Sibu-Gabu ,  the  god  of  the  earth ; 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  according  to  the  astronomical 
paintings,  it  rather  represented  Osiris-Sahu  the  god  of  the 
star  Orion.  Osiris-Sahu  was  dso  the  conductor  of  souls 
into  the  other  world.  —  Sailic  period. 

1031.  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  i5  cent. 

The  god  Blsu  engaged  in  a  combat  (cf.  p.  35o ,  n"  1 176). 
He  is  fighting  against  evil  and  darkness ;  he  is  taking  the 
place  of  the  god  Set,  who,  after  having  been  the  adversary 
of  Ap6phis  the  destroying  serpent,  had  become,  under  the 
name  of  Typhon ,  the  personification  of  evil.  Bisu  played 
the  harp  and  was  the  god^of  mirth  and  pleasure;  he  was 
the  god  of  the  toilet,  and  the  handles  of  the  mirrors  belong- 
ing to  Egyptian  ladies  were  frequently  adorned  with  his 
image  (cf.  p.  28 1,  n"  8/17).  He  was  also  the  god  of  love 
material  and  brutal ,  and  as  such  he  was  in  connexion  with 
misborn  children.  —  Saitic  period. 

North-west  Pilaster. 

The  little  case  which  is  placed  against  this  pilaster 
contains  a  collection  of  divine  headdresses  made  of  lead. 
They  belong  to  the  Ptolemaic  period  and  are  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  used  for  statues  of  a  different  material , 
and  changed  at  will.  On  the  south  side  of  the  pilaster  is  a 
funereal  stela  representing  Horiis  upon  the  crocodiles. 

Case  S. 

Statuettes  of  Osiris  of  wood  and  stone.  Bronze  statuette 
of  Horns  (n**  1096.  Height  o  ra.  33  cent.).  Statuette  of 
Phtah ,  of  enamelled  pottery  ( n°  1 097.  Height  o  m .  3 1  cent. ). 

Case  T. 

Stelae  from  the  Serapeum ,  memorial  monuments  depos- 
ited in  the  Apis  tombs  at  Sakkarah.  We  may  notice  the 
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stda  which  represents  an  Apis  being  carried  to  the  tomb 
in  his  barge  which  is  mounted  upon  four  wooden  roii0*s ;  he 
is  mourned  by  Isis  and  Nephthys (n*  1 078.  Lower  Shdf.  — 
Height  o  m.  934  mill.,  width  o  m.  346 mill.  —  Kom-ei- 
Fakhri.  XXVP  Dynasty);  n"  1079,  with  date  of  king  Nekao 
(third  shelf);  n*  1080,  with  date  of  the  37**  year  of  king 
Sheshonq  IV  (XXII'*  Dynasty),  and  the  stela  n*  1081  on 
account  of  its  small  size. 


Case  U. 


Fig.  47.  —  Thoth  as  an  ibis. 

Case  V. 


The  ^od  Thoth 
(fig.  47)  m the  form 
ofanibis(n''i  127), 
or  of  a  monkey  (n* 
1128). 

1129.  —  Phtah 
with  four  faces,  re- 
presenting the  God 
as  reigning  on  the 
four  Houses  of  the 
world. 


Small  figures  of  Osiris  (n*  iia4,  a  pretty  porcelain 
figure)  and  of  Anubis  (n*  1126)  :  groups  of  the  funerary 
genii  (n*  2126). 

Case  W. 

The  goddess  Nephthys  (n"  1108),  the  sister  of  Isis, 
with  whom  she  is  associated  in  the  mourning  for  Osiris  and 
as  protectress  of  the  mummy.  The  triad  of  Isis,  Nephthys 
ana  Horus  is  represented  by  n"'  1110-1120-1121  (green 
enamel). 

Case  X. 

1102.  Gilt  Bronze.  —  Height  o  m.  o38  mill.  — 
Serapeum. 

The  goddess  Noshemtt,  seated,  with  her  boat  on  her 
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head,  is  sucUing  Horns.  Noshemit  was  originally  the  name 
of  the  sacred  bark  of  Osiris  at  Abydos;  she  is  evidently 
intended  here  to  represent  a  local  form  of  the  goddess  Isis, 
at  Abydos.  —  Saitic  period. 

1103-1103  bis.  Enamelled  Pottery. 
Statuettes  of  Hathor. 

1104-1104  bis.  Green  and  Blue  Enamel. 

The  goddess  Hamihit  of  the  Mendesian  nome,  wearing 
on  her  head  the  silurus  fish  (of.  p.  867,  n*  1067). 

1105.  Lapis -lazuli  and  Gold.  —  Height 
o  m.  078  mill.  —  Sakkarah. 

The  goddess  MMt :  the  plume  of  her  headdress ,  which 
is  the  hieroglyph  of  her  name,  is  of  gold.  —  Saitic  period. 

1106.  Lapis-lazuli.  — Height  about  o  m.  026  m. 

—  Sakkarah. 

Five  httie  figures  of  the  goddess  MMt.  — Saitic  period. 

1107.  Green  Enamel.  —  Litlie  figures  of  the  goddess 
Seikis(cf.  p.  359,  n»  io35). 

1108.  Green  Basalt.  —  Nelt,  goddess  of  Sais 
(cf.  p.  358,  n' io39). 

1109.  Blue  Enamel.  —  Height  o  nu  o85  mill. 

—  Mii'Rahineh. 

The  god  Set-Typhon  standing ,  with  the  animal's  head 
which  characterises  him,  an  almost  unique  piece.  Next  to 
him,  another  figure  of  blue  pottery  represents  Rashpu, 
one  of  the  Canaanite  gods  who  had  been  naturalised  in 
Egypt,  and  who  is  the  Resheph  of  the  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tions; he  is  standing  and  is  armed  with  lance,  buckler 
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and  mace.  We  distinguish  him  from  the  Egyptian  Set  by 
I  he  gazelle's  head  which  crowns  his  hdmet  and  adorns  his 
forehead.  —  Saitic  period. 


Case  Y. 

Little  figures  of  Horus,  both  of  Horus,  the  son  of  Isis, 
and  of  Haro^ris. 


1122.  Iridescent  Glass.  —  Height  o  m.  919  mill. 

Beautiful  little  figures  of  cut  glass :  Horus  with  a  human 
body  and  a  falcon's  head,  wearing  the  solar  disc. 


1123.  Lapis-lazuli.  —  Height  o  ni.  o58  mill. 

Haro^is ,  who  is  the  Horns  god  of  the  sky  worshipped 
at  Ombos,  is  standing  leaning  on  his  sceptre;  he  is  holding 
in  his  right  hand  a  sceptre  in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  — 
Saitic  period. 


Case  Z. 
The  goddess  Thu^ris  (cf.  p.  356,  nM 016). 

South-west  Pillar. 

Against  this  pillar  is  a  very  fine  stela  of  Horus  upon  the 
crocodiles  (fig.  48),  which  was  discovered  at  Alexandria. 

JEWEL  ROOM.  —  P. 

Our  collection  of  jewels  is  the  finest  in  the  woiid;  not 
that  it  contains  all  the  best  specimens ,  for  both  the  Louvre 
and  the  British  Museum  possess  some  of  the  very  highest 
value,  but  while  their  series  are  historically  disconnected, 
we  have  here  a  set  of  objects  which  illustrate  the  history 
of  the  gold-smith's  and  jeweller's  art  during  five  thousand 
years ,  from  the  1"  Dynasty  to  the  Byzantine  period. 
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A  succession  of  fortunate  discoveries  has  enabled  us  lo 
reconstruct  this  history.  The  fine  set  of  jewds  of  the  early 


Fig.  AS.  —  Horus  upon  the  crocoddes. 

XVIIP''  Dynasty  which  is  shewn  in  Case  IV  g-m  (cf.  p.  878- 
385)  came  to  the  Museum  during  Mariette's  administration 
and  was  concealed  with  the  mummy  of  queen  Ahhotpu  P' 
in  the  beautiful  gilded  coffin  in  Gallery  Q  (cf.  p.  /iiy, 
n"  1261).  This  coffin  was  discovered  in  i860  by  native 
diggers ,  lying  in  the  sand  at  Drah  abuH  Neggah ,  and  this 
unusual  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  many  conjectures. 
It  is  certain  that  no  royal  mummy  was  ever  regularly  buried 
in  such  a  way ;  it  must  therefore  have  been  owing  to  some 
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accident  which  occurred  in  ancient  times  that  it  wa9  iaid  in 
the  spot  where  the  Arahs  eventually  discovered  it.  I  suppose 
that,  about  the  end  of  the  XX***  Dynasty,  it  was  stolen  fi'om 
its  tomb  by  one  of  the  robber  bands  whose  misdeeds  are 
recorded  for  us  in  the  Abbott  papyrus,  and  that  it  was 
hidden  by  them  to  await  a  favourable  opportunity  to  carry 
it  away  and  plunder  it  in  secret,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
robbers  had  been  arrested  and  put  to  death  before  they  had 
time  to  carry  out  their  design ,  and  the  secret  of  the  hiding 
place  perished  with  them.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the 
discovery  made  by  the  fellahin  got  abroad,  the  Mudlr  of 
Keneh  seized  the  coffin  and  gave  notice  to  the  Viceroy,  Said 
Pasha.  Mariette,  who  was  notified  of  it  by  Gabet  inspector 
of  the  excavations ,  and  by  Maunier  the  French  vice-consul 
at  Luxor,  sent  an  order  immediately  that  the  coffin  and  its 
contents  should  be  preserved  intact,  but  this  was  not  at- 
tended to.  The  mununy  was  unwrapped  in  the  harem  of  the 
Mudtr  and  many  of  the  objects  disappeared  in  the  process. 
Mariette ,  with  great  difficulty,  obtained  the  restitution  of  the 
remainder,  but  before  they  were  given  ovei*  to  him,  the 
prince  himself  took  toll  of  some  of  the  objects;  a  gold  chain 
more  than  a  metre  long  and  of  the  same  work  as  n*"  9 45 
(cf.  p.  379)  was,  about  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  possession 
of  one  of  the  wives  of  Said  Pasha,  but  we  are  ignorant  of 
what  may  have  since  become  of  it. 

The  collection  thus  commenced  gradually  increased  from 
various  sources.  In  1871,  iWle  Brugsch  discovered  at 
Tell-Tmai  in  the  ruins  of  Mendes ,  the  fine  silver  vases  of 
the  Saitic  period  which  we  see  in  Case  V  ( cf.  p.  887,  n**  92  3 ). 
In  1881,  some  fine  Theban  jewels  of  the  XXI"*  Dynasty 
were  acquired  fi'om  the  Deir-el-Bahari  mummies,  but  it  was 
only  in  1894,  during  the  directorship  of  M.  de  Morgan, 
that  a  find  was  made  equalling  in  importance  that  of 
Mariette's  time.  On  the  G**"  March  of  that  year,  at  Dahshur, 
near  the  brick  pyramid,  while  clearing  the  underground 
tomb  chambers  of  the  princesses ,  the  workmen  perceived 
that  the  earth  beside  the  sarcophagus  of  queen  Sithathor 
was  soft  and  that  a  hollow  had  been  made  in  ancient  times. 
A  few  strokes  of  their  pickaxes  brought  to  light  the  treasure 
which  we  now  see  in  part  A  of  Case  II  (cf.  p.  376). 
Originally,  it  had  all  been  placed  in  a  wooden  casket,  decor- 
ated with  gold  bands  and  silver  hieroglyphs  forming  the 
name  of  the  princess,  but  the  box  had  perished  with  the 
lapse  of  centuries  and  the  objects  were  all  lying  loose  in 
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the  sand.  On  the  following  day,  March  7*'',  another  treasure 
was  found  a  few  yards  from  the  first,  near  the  sarcophagus 
of  Princess  Sonitsonbuitis;  it  had  also  been  contained  in  a 
wooden  casket  inlaid  with  gold,  and  was  even  more  impor- 
tant than  the  other.  Not  long  after,  some  fine  pieces  of  tlie 
XX*""  Dynasty,  found  in  the  tomb  of  the  Pharaoh  Horus  and 
queen  Nubhotputakhrudit  were  added  to  these,  and  the  next 
yoar,  between  the  iS"*  and  26"'  February  1896,  M.  de 
Morgan  opened  the  tombs  of  three  princesses,  to  the  west 
of  the  ruined  pyramids  of  Amenemhait  II ,  which  ^nished 
him  with  a  splendid  complement  to  his  first  discovery. 
These  results  shewed  us  the  jewellery  and  gold  work  of  the 
first  Theban  Empire  in  a  profusion  of  objects  and  variety  of 
designs  which  were  absolutely  unsuspected  hitherto. 

Since  then,  new  discoveries,  though  less  brilliant,  have 
furnished  us  with  appreciable  additions.  The  four  I"  Dyn- 
asty bracelets  in  the  B  division  of  Case  IV  (cf.  p.  377-878) 
were  found  by  Flinders  Petrie  in  the  cemetery  of  Omm-el- 
Gaab  at  Abydos,  and  to  his  researches,  as  well  as  to  those 
of  Quibell,  Reisner  and  Garstang,  we  owe  some  highly 
interesting  pieces  of  the  Thinite  and  Memphite  periods. 
Dr.  Reisner's  excavations  at  Naga  ed-D^r  in  front  of  Girgeh 
have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  set  of  jewels  of  the 
Thinite  and  Memphitic  times  (cf.  p.  877,  A).  On  the  other 
hand ,  the  shafts  of  the  Persian  period  excavated  at  Sakkarah , 
in  1900-1906,  supplied  us  with  funeral  jewellery  of  the 
Saitic  style  and  exli^emely  delicate  workmanship  (cf.  p.  888- 
889),  and  in  the  Delta,  the  fellahin,  while  digging  for 
sebakh,  have  unearthed  Greek  and  Byzantine  gold  orna- 
ments of  which  we  have  sometimes  been  able  to  get  pos- 
session. The  best  find  of  all  was  made  in  the  month  of 
August  1906  at  Tukh-el-Garmus  in  the  Delta.  A  donkey 
passing  with  its  masters  on  its  back  through  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  town  there  struck  with  one  of  his  feet  a  large 
earthen  vase  which  was  just  peeping  out  of  the  ground  and 
broke  it :  two  or  three  gold  coins  fled  out  of  the  pieces ,  and 
the  fellah  looking  more  closely  discovered  a  huge  heap  of 
gold  and  silver  ware.  He  would  very  gladly  have  kept  the 
knowledge  of  his  find  for  himself,  but  he  was  observed 
while  trying  to  remove  it  to  his  home;  the  local  inspector 
of  Antiquities,  Mohammed  Effendi  Chab^n,  receiving 
notice  of  it ,  secured  most  of  the  prize ,  and  our  chief 
Inspector,  Mr.  Carter,  being  summoned  to  the  spot 
confiscated  the  rest:  only  a  few  gold  and  silver  coins. 
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one  pectoral  of  the  same  type  as  the  one  in  Case  X 
(cf.  p.  391),  and  four  or  five  silver  censers  escaped  him. 
The  silver  ware  is  purely  Egyptian  but  the  gold  jewels 
are  Greek  and  of  fine  workmanship ;  in  fact  they  are  as  perfect 
of  their  kind  as  the  similar  objects  formerly  found  in 
Crimaea  and  preserved  to-day  in  the  Musee  de  TErmitage. 
It  seems  ihat  the  whole  lot,  including  108  gold  coins  and 
a  large  amount  of  silver  coins ,  was  buried  during  one  of 
the  rebellions  which  troubled  the  Delta  in  the  lime  of  the 
first  Ptolemies.  Excavations  made  at  the  same  place  in  1 906 
by  C.  G.  Edgar,  our  inspector  for  Lower  Egypt,  have 
brought  to  light  several  objects  of  interest,  a  large  sistrum 
of  silver,  a  few  silver  cups,  thirteen  gold  statuettes  of  Egyp- 
tian gods,  and  a  large  number  of  fine  silver  coins  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Alexander  Aigos. 

Anyone  examining  this  collection  must  be  struck  by 
the  very  high  degree  of  excellence  attained  by  Egyptian 
jewellers  even  in  the  most  ancient  times,  and  by  the 
high  level  they  maintained  throughout  the  lapse  of  centuries. 
In  no  part  of  the  ancient  world  do  we  find  a  greater 
wedth  of  design ,  elegance  of  composition ,  or  harmonious 
blending  of  colour.  Even  the  technical  faults  from  which 
some  of  the  best  pieces,  such  as  those  fix)m  Dahshur, 
are  not  fi:'ee ,  the  overloading  of  enamel  or  precious  stones 
upon  a  too  fragile  mount ,  are  almost  to  be  excused  when 
we  consider  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 
The  Egyptians,  like  many  other  ancient  peoples,  were  not 
contented  with  wearing  jewels  during  their  lifetime;  they 
desired  to  have  them  also  after  death ,  and  they  had  them  ac- 
cordingly. But  such  jewellery,  intended  to  lie  motionless 
by  the  side  of  a  lifeless  body,  did  not  need  to  be  so 
solidly  made  as  the  jewels  worn  by  the  living,  which 
were  constantly  being  moved  about  and  liable  to  be 
shaken  either  by  the  contact  of  outside  objects  or  by  the 
movements  of  the  wearer.  If  the  crowns  shewn  in  division  D 
of  Case  I  (cf.  p.  272-278)  had  been  worn  on  the  head 
of  a  hving  woman,  they  could  not  have  lasted  many  days, 
for  ihe  flowers  of  enamel ,  two  weighty  for  their  slender 
gold  stalks,  would  have  quickly  broken  off.  They  were  jew- 
els for  the  dead,  and  as  such  the  artist  gave  them  differ- 
ent forms  from  those  they  would  have  had ,  had  they  been 
destined  for  a  living  wearer;  he  was  not  afi*aid  to  increase 
the  weight  and  surface  of  the  enamels  or  stones  while  at 
the  same  time  diminishing  the  size  of  the  settings ,  thereby 
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imparting  an  unusual  effect  of  lightness  and  grace.  Greek 
artists  treated  their  materials  in  the  same  way,  and  the  style 
of  their  funerary  crowns  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  two  crowns 
we  see  here.  The  jewellery  found  on  queen  Ahhotpu ,  oa 
the  other  hand,  was  not  specially  made  for  the  mummy  but 
was  real  jewellery,  to  be  worn  by  living  people ,  which  had 
bdonged  to  the  Pharaohs  of  her  family  and  was  laid  with 
her  in  the  coffin.  A  comparison  between  the  jewels  of  this 
queen  and  the  objects  found  at  Dahshur  will  bring  out  this 
circumstance  and  account  for  the  difference  in  execution  of 
the  two  series. 

The  two  cases  in  the  middle  of  the  room  contain  the 
two  treasures  from  the  under -ground  chambers  of  the 
princesses  and  also  the  jewels  of  king  Horus  and  the  princess 
Nubhotputakhnidit. 

I.  West  Case  in  the  middle  of  the  Room. 

fn  the  upper  part  of  this  case  are  exposed  necklaces 
made  up  of  beads  found  in  the  tombs  of  Aiti  and  Khnumuit , 
red  jasper,  carnelian,  green  felspar,  lapis-lazuli  and  gold; 
they  have  been  strung  by  Daressy,  who  also  had  the 
patience  to  repair  part  of  the  resille  in  which  the  mummy 
of  one  of  the  princesses  was  wrapped.  The  meshes  of  this 
resille  consisted  in  whitish  enamel  and  golden  beads, 
separated  by  small  cross-shaped  beads  of  whitish  enamel. 

A.  —  This  part  of  the  case  contains  objects  found  with 
princess  Aiti.  The  fine  bronze  dagger  in  the  middle  has  a 
handle  of  gold ,  inlaid  with  lapis-lazuli ,  carnelian  and  felspar ; 
the  top  is  cut  out  of  a  lump  of  lapis-lazuli.  Surrounding 
it  are  plain  gold  rings  or  bracelets ,  the  remains  of  a  sacred 
scourge  IV  made  of  stone  and  glaze  pottery  beads,  two 
didu  I  of  lapis-lazuli ,  carnelian  and  green  felspar,  set  in 
a  tiny  frame  of  gold  and  enclosed  between  two  slips  of 
gold  to  serve  as  clasps  for  two  armlets,  a  bird  in  car- 
nelian and  various  silver  plaques  probably  from  destroyed 
boxes  for  holding  the  jewels  of  the  princess. 

B.  —  Objects  found  with  princess  Khnumuit.  We 
specially  note  five  of  these  :  i**  a  gold  chain  of  a  simple 
plaited  pattern,  from  which  hang  ten  little  striated  shells 
and  two  large  five  pointed  stars;  2"  a  plain  gold  chain  from 
which  hangs  a  butterfly  in  gold  filigree  Avork ;  3"  a  long 
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gold  chain  with  twelve  pendants  in  the  shape  of  flies,  cut 
out  of  leaf  gold  and  arranged  in  four  groups  of  three: 
4"  two  gold  rosettes  of  open  work  joined  by  a  little  chain. 
From  the  middle  of  this  chain  depends  a  gold  medallion 
in  which  is  set  a  mosaic  representing  an  ox  lying  down ; 
this  is  protected  by  a  film  of  transparent  quartz ,  and  three 
eight -pointed  stars  of  gold  filigree  are  attached  to  the 
medallion.  Two  rows  of  twelve  small  gold  meriettes  each 
are  ranged  alongside  these  four  chains. 

On  each  side  there  are  group  of  hieroglyphic  signs 
made  of  gold  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  the  wasp  \1C  , 
the  vultm'e  ^'ifi ,  the  sacred  eyes  ^  ^g ,  the  group  for 
happiness  /■% ,  the  seed  of  eternity  Q ,  the  two  necklace 
clasps  in  the  shape  of  a  falcon's  head  of  gold  inlaid  with 
iapis-lazuli ,  carnelian ,  felspar  and  garnet ,  and ,  lastly,  two 
amulets  in  the  shape  of  two  tiger  claws  in  gold  cloisonne 
work  inlaid  with  precious  stones. 

The  three  sets  of  eyes  made  of  enamel  set  in  silver  «re 
from  coffins  and  masks  which  had  been  broken  in  old 
times  and  carried  away  by  robbers. 

C.  —  In  C  are  parts  of  the  treasure  of  princess  Khnumuit 
consisting  of  armlets ,  necklaces  and  parts  of  armlets  and 
necklaces  of  gold.  The  best  of  those  were  two  fine  bracelet 
clasps  composed  of  two  similar  pieces  :  first  two  Y  sa  knots 
of  Iapis-lazuli ,  carnelian  and  green  felspar,  set  in  a  tiny 
line  of  gold  with  the  head  of  a  lioness  in  wrought  gold  on 
the  top  and  enclosed  between  two  slips  of  gold.  The  back 
is  chased  and  the  setting  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  two 
didu  f  in  division  A  (cf.  p.  871). 

In  the  centre  are  two  falcon's  heads  forming  a  clasp  for 
a  necklace,  and  the  fine  necklace  made  of  the  three 
emblems  of  life,  wealth  and  stability,  •¥'  1  f ,  in  gold  and 
precious  stones. 

D.  —  It  contains  two  of  the  chief  treasures  in  our 
Museum ,  the  two  exquisite  crowns  belonging  to  the  queen 
Khnumuit.  The  crown  on  the  left  is  formed  of  a  ddicate 
framework  of  gold  threads,  supported  by  six  flowers  placed 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other  and  shaped  like  a  sort 
of  Maltese  cross  with  a  carnelian  centre  and  four  blue 
petals  set  in  gold;  tiny  flowerets  with  a  red  centre  and 
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fine  blue  petals  are  scattered  over  the  gold  threads  of  the 
framework  between  these  large  flowers.  The  other  crown 
is  of  gold,  lapis-lazuli,  carnelian,  red  jasper  and  green 
felspar,  and  is  made  in  an  alternating  pattern  of  rosettes 
and  lyres.  The  effect  of  this  was  still  further  enhanced  by 
two  ornaments  of  very  beautiful  workmanship ,  the  one  a 
vulture  of  finely  chased  gold  with  wings  outstretched  and 
holding  in  each  talon  the  Q  seal  of  inlaid  carnelian ;  this 
was  fitted  on  to  the  crown  by  means  of  two  little  rings 
placed  on  the  inner  side  between  two  of  the  flowers.  The 
other  ornament  is  a  kind  of  floral  spray,  composed  of  a 
central  stem  giving  off  golden  leaves  and  blossoms  of 
lapis-lazuli ,  feispar,  gold  and  red  jasper.  This  slem  was 
fixed  to  the  crown  by  means  of  a  tenon  opposite  to  the 
rings  for  fixing  the  vulture. 

E.  —  Silver  and  copper  disks,  belonging  to  mirrors  the 
wooden  handle  of  which  has  been  destroyed  by  the  robbers; 
gold  needles  for  strmging  the  smaller  beads;  three  eyes 
set  in  silver  from  a  lost  box  or  coflin,  and  an  armlet 
formed  of  tiny  beads ,  carnelian ,  lapis-lazuli ,  turquoise.  The 
beads  are  so  small  that  it  is  a  wonder  how  the  workmen  were 
able  to  cut  and  bore  them  without  sphtting  or  maiming 
them  for  the  most  part,  and  yet  they  are  as  perfect  as  if 
they  had  been  produced  by  the  mechanical  contrievances 
in  use  in  our  days. 

F.  —  Strings  made  by  Daressy  of  the  beads  found  in  the 
tomb  of  princess  Khnumuit ,  gold ,  carnelian ,  turquoise ,  blue 
enamel ,  lapis-lazuli ,  some  of  them  of  very  fine  workmanship. 


II.  East  Case  in  the  middle  of  the  Room. 

The  upper  part  of  this  case  contains  necklaces  of 
carnelian,  lapis-lazuli,  felspar,  gold  and  enamel  beads, 
collected  for  the  most  in  the  tombs  of  princesses  Aiti  and 
Khnumuit.  Above  the  necklaces  on  the  small  shelf  which 
runs  all  round  the  case,  has  been  arranged  a  series  of 
alabaster  vases  and  f,  which  had  contained  the  perfumes 
or  cosmetics  prescribed  by  usage.  These  were  found  in  the 
second  deposit,  along  with  objects  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  queen  Marurit,  and  beside  them  are  a  set  of  pots  found 
in  the  same  place  but  in  more  valuable  stone.  Of  these 
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there  are  two  little  kohi  pots  #  in  red  jasper  and  iapis- 
lazuii,  and  five  vases  T  of  obsidian,  the  two  smallest  of 
which  are  mounted  in  gold. 

A.  —  Jewels  discovered  on  February  96*''  iSgS ,  in  the 
tomb  of  the  two  princesses  Sithait  and  Altiuerit.  The  prin- 
cipal piece  is  a  necklace  made  up  of  seven  rows  of  beads 
of  gold  and  precious  stones  arranged  in  the  following 
manner  from  me  top  downwards,  carnelian ,  green  felspar, 
lapis -lazuli,  gold,  carnehan,  felspar,  lapis -lazuli,  then 
two  rows  of  pear-shaped  beads,  the  upper  gold,  the  lower 
carnelian.  The  rest  of  the  objects  are  gold  and  carnelian 
bracelets  of  the  ordinary  type. 

B.  —  In  this  are  the  remains  of  several  round  mirrors, 
some  with  silver  disc,  some  with  copper  disc;  the  handles, 
which  were  probably  of  ebony,  are  missing ,  but  the  golden 
endpiece  and  the  lion's  head  which  joined  the  handle  to  the 
disc  still  exist ,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and 
elegance.  They  belonged  to  the  second  treasure  found  by 
M.  de  Morgan  at  Dahshur. 

C.  —  On  the  centre  of  the  slope  are  necklaces  and  parts 
of  necklaces  of  gold;  one  of  these  was  made  of  golden 
lions'  heads  opposed  two  by  two,  another  of  golden 
cypraeas ,  with  pendants  of  gold  shells. 

Next  to  those  are  a  small  necklace  or  perhaps  a  large 
armlet  consisting  in  three  parallel  lines  of  golden  chain 
with  clasps  at  the  end  and  a  row  of  small  shells  for  pendants , 
then  a  large  gold  shell  which  must  have  served  as  a 
pendant  for  a  large  necklace. 

Under  this  necklace ,  right  and  left  are  two  gold  amulets 
in  the  shape  of  tiger's  claws  (cf.  p.  872). 

D.  —  Part  of  the  second  find  made  at  Dahshur  by 
M.  de  Morgan  is  to  be  seen  here.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
case,  a  splendid  gold  shell  on  the  back  of  which  is  an 
inlaid  decoration  of  lotus  flower  in  coloured  stones  round 
a  centre  of  red  jasper.  The  two  pieces  of  gold  inlaid  with 
I'ed  enamel  which  are  next  to  it  were  the  clasps  of  a 
bracelet  now  destroyed;  the  names  of  Amenemhait  III  are 
to  be  read  on  it.  Two  small  gold  tubes  covered  with  a 
pattern  of  filigree  work  are  cases  for  written  amulets  and 
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were  worn  on  ihe  breast,  hanging  from  ihe  large  necklace 
called  uaskhiL 

The  two  fine  pectorals  in  gold  inlaid  with  precious 
stones  show  respectively  the  cartouches  of  Sanuosrit 
(Usertesen)  III  and  Amenemhait  III.  The  first  of  these 
(lenglh  o  m.  o5  cent. ,  height  o  m.  06  cent.)  is  in  the  form 
of  a  naos  (fig.  ^9) ,  the  cornice  upheld  by  lotiform  columns 


Fig.  A 9.  —  Pectoral  of  Sanuosrit  III. 

and  the  centre  occupied  by  a  vulture  which  hovers  over  the 
royal  cartouche.  The  cartouche  is  supported  by  two  griffins, 
emblems  of  Montu  the  god  of  war,  and  each  of  these 
monsters  lays  prostrate  an  Asiatic  with  his  extended  claw 
while  he  tramples  another  enemy  under  foot.  The  second 
pectoral  is  also  in  the  form  of  a  naos ,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  a  vulture  with  outstretched  wings.  Below  it  is  a 
duplicated  scene  of  the  Pharaoh  Amenemhait  III  raising  his 
mace  over  a  kneeling  prisoner  who  in  vain  implores  for 
mercy.  The  tides  of  the  king  with  his  two  cartouches  join 
the  two  figures. 

The  rings  with  or  without  scarabs  are  very  fine;  some 
of  them  are  inscribed  with  the  name  and  titles  of  their 
owner  queen  Marurit.  So  are  the  hieroglyphs  made  of 
coloui'ed  stones  set  in  gold  and  the  rest  of  a  necklace  of  gold 
cypraeas,  and  the  four  tiny  lions  with  the  two  Hathor's 
heads.  The  gold  and  precious  stones  necklace  in  the  middle 
is  of  a  very  pretty  pattern  and  has  been  copied  by  modern 
silversmiths;  facsimiles  of  it  may  be  had  at  severed  places 
in  Cairo. 
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E.  —  The  pectord  of  gold  inlaid  with  stones  has  the 
cartouche  of  Sanuosrit  (Usertesen)  II,  accompanied  by 
the  two  fdcons  standing  on  the  sign  of  gold  rqsn  and 
wearing  the  crowns  of  the  South  and  North.  Next  to  it  are 
a  company  of  six  small  lions  in  gold ,  and  several  clasps 
one  of  which  is  made  of  two  lotus  flowers  of  gold  and 
enamel  tied  together  in  a  knot,  and  is  a  model  of  charming 
composition  both  in  colour  and  design  :  it  belonged  to 
princess  Stthathor.  The  remaining  objects  belong  to  the 
category  of  necklaces  and  amulets,  shells  large  and  small, 
tiger  claws,  flowrets,  scarabs,  armlets  with  cUdu -dafs. 

F.  —  Jewels  of  king  Horus  and  of  queen  Nubhptputa- 
khrudit.  On  the  sloping  central  part  is  a  large  diadem 
of  silver  inlaid  with  stones ,  carnelian ,  felspar,  lapis-lazuli , 
which  had  been  worn  on  the  head  of  the  queen.  It  was 
fastened  in  front  by  a  silver  knot  with  a  central  piece  of 
carnelian,  above  which  rose  the  uraeus  head  inlaid  with 
divers  coloured  stones.  Around  it  are  disposed  a  golden 
dagger  blade,  and  the  uaskhit  collar,  composed  of  beads 
of  red  jasper,  carnelian ,  green  felspar,  gold  andlapis-lazidi : 
these  were  strung  anew  by  Daressy  and  the  whole 
was  fastened  by  the  falcon  heads  of  chased  gold  at  the 
two  ends.  The  two  heads  of  gold  were  the  first  a  vulture 
head  t  the  second  a  falcon's  head  -i . 


East  Side. 

Case  III. 

A.  —  Jewels  and  tomb  furniture  found  by  Petrie  at  Ha- 
wara,  in  a  Saitic  tomb.  The  tomb  was  filled  with  water 
and  the  objects  had  literally  to  be  fished  out,  one  by  one. 
The  lapis-lazuli  statuettes  of  deities,  the  scarabs  and  the 
amulets  of  hard  stone ,  are  among  the  finest  known ,  but  the 
little  soul  of  gold  inlaid  with  precious  stones  exceeds  them 
all  in  beauty  of  workmanship.  They  have  been  arranged  in 
the  same  order  as  they  were  found  upon  the  mummy. 

Case  IV. 

It  contains  the  jewellery  of  archaic  times  together  with 
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the  so-called  treasure  of  queen  Ahholpu  and  the  few  jewels 
which  we  possess  of  the  Ramesside  periods. 

A.  —  Necklaces,  ihe  elements  of  which  have  been 
collected  by  Reisner  in  several  archaic  tombs  at  Naga  ed- 
Wr,  in  front  of  Girgah  :  the  beads  are  carnelian,  red 
jasper,  common  coloured  stones ,  tiny  bits  of  coral ,  green- 
ish red  and  whitish  enamel. 

B.  —  In  the  centre  of  this  division  are  the  four  bra- 
celets found  by  Petrie  still  in  place  on  the  fore-arm  of  a 
female  mummy  which  lay  in  a  corner  of  tl;ie  tomb  of  king 
Zer  in  the  necropohs  of  Omm-el-Gaab.  As  the  threads 
on  which  they  were  strung  were  badly  rotten ,  Petrie  manag- 
ed to  restring  them  while  the  beads  were  still  adhering 
to  the  skin  of  the  arm ,  and  he  thus  preserved  their  exact 
arrangement.  The  first  is  composed  of  alternate  little  pla- 
ques of  chased  gold  and  turquoise  which  have  a  charming 
efifect  together.  These  plaques  imitate  the  plan  of  a  house 
door  with  a  falcon  on  the  top  :  this  is  really  the  house  of 
the  ka  or  double  of  the  king,  which  is  called  commonly  the 
royal  banner,  but  no  name  is  inscribed  on  it.  The  gold 
plaques  are  not  quite  of  the  same  style  as  the  blue  ones 
and  seem  to  indicate  a  later  date  :  one  would  say  that  they 
had  been  made  in  imitation  of  the  others.  The  two  next 
bracdets  consist  of  pendants  and  beads  of  gold,  tm*quoise, 
amethyst,  and  glaze  or  glass  paste  strung  on  thread  and 
of  extremely  delicate  work;  in  particular  the  fine  cutting  of 
the  amethysts  fills  us  with  astonishment.  The  remaining 
bracelet  is  also  made  of  beads  of  gold ,  precious  stones  or 
glaze,  but  the  central  part  of  it  is  a  little  golden  flower 
of  extraordinary  perfection.  These  jewels  belong,  at  least 
in  part,  to  the  Thinite  period,  and  testi^  to  what  the 
jeweller's  aii;  had  attained  even  in  the  I**  Dynasty. 

Surrounding  those  are  objects  discovered  by  Reisner 
in  his  excavations  at  Naga  ed-D^r  and  which  go  back  to 
the  eariy  Memphitic  Empire.  They  did  not  belong  to 
wealthy  persons  and  they  represent  the  kind  of  jewellery 
which  was  worn  at  the  time  by  people  of  middle  standing 
in  society,  necklaces  made  of  cylindrical  beads  or  of 
imitations  of  shells,  the  common  cypraea  in  a  thin  leaf  of 
gold,  greenish  or  whitish  enamel  beads,  carnelian,  red 
pebbles.  One  of  the  necklaces  had  for  a  pendant  a  wee 
golden  lion  and  the  fine  figure  of  the  royal  wasp  in  gold. 
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To  the  same  series  belong  the  two  figures  of  an  ox  and  of 
a  gazelle  with  a  large  nosegay  hung  at  the  neck;  they 
were  made  by  the  repousse  process  in  a  thin  leaf  of  red 
gold.  The  design  of  these  animals  is  worthy  of  the  great 
animaliers  sculptors  who  cut  the  bas-reliefs  in  the  tombs 
of  Gizeh  or  Sakkarah.  —  IV**^  or  V'"^  Dynasty. 

C.  —  Contains  alabaster  vases  and  chains  or  necklaces. 

D.  —  Gold  objects  from  the  tombs  of  El  Roubayeh, 
imitating  the  entire  costume  of  the  dead  man,  necklace, 
apron  widi  its  belt,  and  sandals,  in  rather  mediocre  work 
of  the  XIP'  Dynasty. 

E.  —  In  the  middle  part  of  this  shelf  is  a  very  fine 
falcon*s  head  of  gold,  surmounted  by  two  feathers  of  Amon 
also  of  gold  :  the  falcon's  eyes  are  made  of  a  bar  of 
obsidian  which  is  rounded  at  the  ends  and  is  carried 
through  the  head.  It  was  found  by  Quibell  at  Kom-el-Ahmar 
and  is  probably  of  the  XII*"*  Dynasty.  The  big  gold  chain 
which  is  fixed  under  it  is  of  fine  workmansliip. 

F.  —  The  dagger  with  a  blade  of  copper  or  oxidised 
bronze  and  the  handle  covered  with  gold  repousse  work 
was  found  in  1898  by  M.  Loret  at  Sakkarah,  in  the  tomb 
of  a  certain  Abdu,  a  man  of  Semitic  origin  (see  his  coffin 
in  Room  C,  p.  ^70)  who  appears  to  have  lived  during  the 
last  of  the  reigns  of  the  Hyks6s  Kings,  or  at  the  beginning 
of  the  XVIP''  Dynasly.  On  the  blade  are  the  titles  of  the 
Hyks6s  Kings,  NibuAritriya  ApAphis.  —  XVIP**  Dynasty. 

The  three  gold  necklaces  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of 
the  dagger  are  of  the  XIP  Dynasty,  and  were  found  in 
1 901  at  El-Bersheh  by  Alimed  Bey  Kamal.  The  remaining 
objects  were  bought  in  1908  and  come  evidently  from 
some  locality  near  Edfu  :  most  of  them ,  if  not  all ,  are  not 
pure  gold  but  electrum  as  declared  by  the  whitish  tinge  of 
the  metal.  The  necklaces  and  armlets  made  of  oblong 
beads  and  of  small  shells  have  been  strung  anew  by  the 
dealer  :  the  lions,  the  fish,  and  especially  the  falcon  are  of 
good  workmanship.  They  might  belong  to  the  VP**  Dynasty 
or  to  the  dynasties  immediately  following  the  VP''. 

G.  —  With  this  shelf  begins  the  pai^  of  the  case  which 
contains  the  jewels  of  queen  Ahhotpu. 
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956.  —  Silver  boat  (length  o  m.  38  cent.),  with  ten 
rowers  and  a  pilot ,  which  must  have  been  mounted  on  a 
wooden  chariot  with  four  wheels  of  bronze  or  copper  like 
the  boat  described  below  (cf.  p.  383,  n°  955),  Ihe  four 
little  rings  under  the  keel  were  to  fix  the  boat  upon  tlie 
chariot. 

The  three  big  flies  (fig.  5o)  were  supposed  by  Mariette 
to  be  a  kind  of  official  decoration,  but  there  is  no  ground 
for  the  supposition. 

H.  —  The  most  interesting  objects  in  this  case  are  : 

957.  —  Hatchet  (fig.  5o)  with  horn  handle  mounted 
in  gold  at  the  lower  end ;  the  cutting  part  is  silver.  Another 
hatchet  of  the  same  kind  with  the  name  of  king  Kam6sis 
(n"  744.  Lengtli  0  m.  38  cent.)  has  the  blade  of  heavy 
bronze  and  the  handle  of  transparent  horn. 

968.  —  Staff  of  authority  in  black  wood  curved  at  the 
end  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  gold  rolled  in  spirals. 

950.  —  Ceremonial  hatchet  of.Ahmdsis  (fig.  5o).  Th6 
handle  is  of  cedarwood  overiaid  with  leaf  gold ,  on  which  is 
the  cartouche  of  Pharaoh  in  an  openwork  design ;  the  spaces 
are  filled  in  by  little  inlaid  plaques  of  blue  paste ,  carnelian , 
turquoise ,  and  felspar.  The  blade  is  of  bronze ,  covered  with 
a  thick  sheet  of  gold :  on  the  one  side  of  it  are  bunches  of  lotus 
flowers  in  precious  stones  on  gold;  on  the  other  is  the 
figure  of  Ahm6sis  raising  his  battle  axe  against  a  prostrate 
barlsarian ,  the  whole  standing  out  from  ^a  background  of 
dark  blue  paste  so  compact  and  firm  as  to  look  like  stone. 
Below  this  scene  is  the  Theban  war  god  Montu ,  in  the 
form  of  an  eagle-headed  griffin  to  which  kings  were  often 
likened  as  they  dashed  in  rapid  course  among  their  enemies: 
The  blade  is  fitted  on  to  the  handle  by  means  of  a  simple 
notch  in  the  wood ,  and  is  held  in  place  by  strips  of  gold 
wound  round. 

.    L  — :  Two  of  the  most  exquisite  jewels  found  with  queen 
Ahholpu  : 

945.  —  Flexible  gold  chain  o  m.  90  cent,  in  length, 
and  finished  ofiF  at  each  end  by  a  golden  goose  head  with 
bent  neck,  on  which  we  read  the  name  of  Ahm6sis;  tlie 
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Fi^.  5o.  —  Pieces  from  the  treasure  of  Queen  Ahhotpu. 

necklace  was  closed  by  tying  the  Iwo  goose  heads  together. 
A  scarab ,  the  finest  known ,  hangs  from  this  chain ;  Ihe  body 
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and  legs  are  of  solid  gold,  the  lliorax  and  wings  of  light 
blue  glaze  with  gold  lines. 

962.  —  Uaskhit  of  gold  (fig.  5 1) ,  made  of  twisted  cord , 
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flowers  with  four  petals  outspread  like  a  cross ,  lions  and 
antelopes  racing,  sealed  jackals,  falcons,  vultures  and 
falcons,  winged  serpents.  The  clasps  are  two  golden 
falcon  heads  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  The  original 
necklace  was  larger  nearly  by  a  third  than  the  actual  one; 
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part  of  the  elements  disappeared  when  the. mummy  was 
opened  in  the  house  of  the  mudtr  at  Keneh  (cf.  p.  368), 
and  some  which  could  not  be  used  in  the  restitution  are  to 
be  seen  further  on  in  part  L  of  this  Case  (cf.  p.  384).  As 
was  customary,  all  these  ornaments  were  sewn  on  to  the 
mummy  wrappings  by  means  of  little  rings  soldered  on  at 
the  back. 

K.  —  The  pectoral  (n°  953)  in  the  centre  of  the  case 
has  the  form  of  a  naos  or  little  chapel.  In  the  centre  Ahm6sis 
standing  in  a  sacred  bark  between  the  gods  Amon  and  R^ , 
receives  on  his  body  the  water  for  his  purification;  two 
falcons  float  above  the  scene.  The  figures  are  outlined  in 
gold,  the  interstices  being  filled  with  inlay  of  precious 
stones,  carnehan,  turquoise,  lapis -lazuli,  and  a  green 
and  blue  paste  imitating  turquoise  and  green  felspar;  e^ch 
colour  is  separated  from  the  other  by  a  line  of  bright 
gold.  The  back  of  the  naos  is  of  plain  gold ,  but  so  sharply 
and  finely  wTought  that  it  is  as  remarkable  as  the  front. 

943.  Gold  and  blue  glass  paste. 

Bracelet  (fig.  5o)  with  double  hinges  and  claps ,  decorat- 
ed with  figures  in  gold  on  a  background  of  blue  glass  paste 
imitating  lapis-lazuli.  These  represent  Ahm6si8  kneeling, 
and  the  god  Sibu-Gabu  and  other  deities  in  an  attitude 
of  adoration  before  and  behind  him. 

944.  —  Diadem  found  on  the  queen's  head ,  partly 
entangled  in  her  hair  (fig.  5o).  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  small 
golden  casket  flanked  by  two  sphinxes ;  on  the  lid  the  cartou- 
che of  Ahm6sis  is  traced  in  gold  on  a  blue  background 
imitating  lapis-lazuli.  The  eyes  of  the  sphinxes  are  inlaid. 

946.  —  Bracelet  of  gold,  lapis-lazuli,  and  carnelian 
beads,  strung  on  gold  wire  and  arranged  in  a  network.  We  • 
read  the  titles  of  Ahm6sis  on  the  clasp. 

948.  —  Handle  of  a  fan  in  wood  laminated  with  gold. 
We  can  still  see  on  the  rounded  part  the  grooves  where 
the  ostrich  feathers  were  fixed.  On  the  flat  side  are  scenes 
of  king  Kam6sis  adoring  Klionsu  of  Thebes. 

949.  —  Mirror  of  queen  Ahhotpu.  The  handle  is  of 
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ebony,  with  ornaments  in  chased  gold ;  the  disc  is  of  gilt 
bronze. 

963  and  963  bis.  —  Two  bracelets  made  of  beads  of 
gold,  red  carneiian  and  green  felspar  strung  on  gold 
wire  so  as  to  form  a  draughtboard  pattern  of  bi-coloured 
squares.  The  clasp  is  a  sort  of  blade,  divided  into  two 
prts  which  open  and  close  by  means  of  a  golden  pin.  It 
IS  inscribed  with  the  throne  name  of  Ahm6sis,  the  other 
with  the  ATa-name  of  the  same. 

964.  —  Bracelet  (fig.  5o)  opening  by  means  of  a  hinge, 
and  made  of  two  parallel  bands  decorated  with  blue  paste 
imitating  turquoise.  On  the  front  part  is  a  vulture  with 
extended  wings;  the  play  of  the  feathers  was  imitated  by 
thin  plates  of  lapis-lazuli ,  carneiian ,  and  glass  paste  of  the 
coloiu*  of  felspar,  which  were  enclosed  in  gold  cloisonnd. 

965.  —  Two  lion  heads ,  one  of  bronze  simple ,  the  other 
of  bronze  overlaid  with  gold.  The  head  of  a  lion  \  is  the 
hieroglyph  of  the  word  pahiti,  meaning  courage  and  it  was 
one  of  the  signs  in  the  A'a-name  of  AhmAsis  o  ^mm^  ^  Neb- 
pahitiriya.  This  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  we  meet  with 
it  among  the  treasures  belonging  to  the  mummy  of  queen 
Ahholpu. 

966.  —  Nine  litde  hatchets ,  three  of  gold  and  six  of 
silver,  forming  a  divine  Ennead. 

L.  —  On  the  upper  shelf  is  the  companion  to  the  boat 
exposed  in  Case  E  (see  n"  966,  p.  879)  : 

955.  —  Boat  of  solid  gold  (fig.  52)  propelled  by  twelve 
silver  rowers  under  the  orders  of  the  helmsman  and  the 
pilot;  a  litde  figure  is  seated  in  the  middle,  holding  the 
axe  and  staff  of  authority.  A  cartouche  behind  the  helmsman 
tells  us  that  this  boat  was  originally  intended  for  king 
Kamdsis.  It  is  borne  on  a  foui*- wheeled  chariot ,  in  order  to 
reach  the  portals  of  the  other  world;  this  boat  was  suppos- 
ed to  serve  for  him  to  cross  the  river. 

954.  —  Necklace  made  of  rosettes  of  gold  cloisonne 
work  inlaid  with  precious  stones ,  from  which  hang  almond- 
shaped  ornaments  ending  in  small  golden  pendants  studded 
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with  beads  of  crystal  and  other  precious  stones.  The  blue  and 

red  colours  of  these  are  obtained  by  paste  imitating  enamd. 

The  small  gold  figures  which  are  arrayed  on  the  velvet 

board   lo  the  right  belonged  originally  to  the  necklace 


Fig.  52.  —  Golden  boat  with  silver  rowers. 

n''  962  (see  p.  38 1).  They  are  the  pieces  of  it  which 
could  not  be  inserted  in  the  actual  composition  when  it  was 
reconstructed  in  the  old  Bulak  Museum  by  Mariette  and 
Vassalli  Bey. 

M.  —  On  the  upper  part  of  the  slope  are  to  be  seen 
more  bracelets  : 

947.  —  Golden  anklets,  flat-shaped  and  hollow.  Round 
the  outer  circumference  is  a  little  chain  of  plaited  gold 
thread  imitating  filigree  work. 

960.  —  Thick  bracelet  of  solid  gold,  undecorated,  from 
the  mummy  of  Ahhotpu. 

961.  —  Four  rings  of  hollow  gold,  unomamented, 
which  were  probably  worn  on  the  forearm. 

951.  —  Golden  poniard  and  sheath  (fig.  5o).  The  handle 
is  of  wood ,  decorated  with  inlaid  triangles  of  gold ,  lapis- 
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Jazuli,  camdUan  and  felspar,  representing  a  draughtboard 
pattern.  The  knob  is  formed  by  four  female  heads  in  gold 
repousse  work ;  a  golden  bull's  head  conceals  the  attachment 
of  the  blade  to  the  handle.  The  body  of  the  blade  is  of  hard 
bronze,  blackish  in  colour  and  inlaid  with  damascening 
of  solid  gold.  On  the  one  side  is  the  cartouche  containing 
the  A^a-name  of  Ahm6sis ,  and  a  scene  of  a  lion  pursuing  a 
bull ,  then  four  grasshoppers  gradually  diminislung  in  size 
towards  the  point.  On  the  other  side ,  after  the  royal  car- 
touche, come  fifteen  open  flowers  springing  one  from  the 
other  and  also  tapering  towards  the  point.  All  the  figures 
and  inscriptions  are  damascened  in  gold  wire.  Poniards  of 
the  same  style  have  been  found  at  Mycenae  and  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens. 

952.  —  Dagger  with  solid  gold  handle  and  blade  of 
hght  coloured  copper;  beside  it  its  golden  sheath. 

958.  —  Dagger  with  a  very  weighty  blade  of  ydiowish 
bronze  :  the  pommel  is  a  silver  disc.  The  weapon  was  held 
by  pressing  the  disc  on  the  pahn  of  the  hand  and  passing 
the  blade  between  the  first  and  second  fingers. 

959.  —  Two  flies  of  gold  and  silver,  which  were  used 
as  ornaments  for  a  necklace  (cf.  p.  879). 

Cases  N  to  Q  contain  jewels  and  ornaments  from  the 
Ramesside  period  (XIX"*  to  XXP*  Dynasty). 

N.  —  The  gilt  falcons  with  outstretched  wings  were 
placed  on  clothes  above  the  breast  of  the  mummy  during 
the  XX***  and  XXI"  Dynasties  :  these  three  were  originally 
on  mummies  belonging  to  the  second  find  of  Deir-el-Bahari 
(seep.  9i3  et  seq.). 

972  and  972  bis.  —  Earrings  with  the  names  of  king 
Rameses  XII.  They  are  of  gold  and  covered  with  a  rich 
red-brown  varnish;  they  could  only  have  been  worn  if 
attached  by  a  thread  to  the  wig  or  to  the  symbolic  head- 
dress of  the  monarch.  A  lens -shaped  disc  made  in  the 
form  of  a  round  pulley,  forms  the  principal  part  and  five 
uraei  crowned  with  the  solar  disc  hang  from  them;  to  these 
are  suspended  at  the  end  of  seven  littie  gold  chains,  seven 
other  uraei  also  furnished  with  the  emblematic  globe. 
These  rich  ornaments  were  found  by  Mariette  at  Kom 
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es-Sultan  at  Abydos,  on  the  same  mummy  which  has  given 
us  the  d&ns  of  the  golden  necklace  n"*  973  (see  under). 

0.  —  The  small  gold  leaf  casings  for  fingers  of  the 
hands  and  feet  were  found  on  the  mummy  of  the  High- 
Priest  Masahirli  (cf.  p.  4o3,  n*  1190). 

970.  —  Pectord  of  solid  gold,  found  by  Maspero  in 
1886  on  the  mummy  of  Rameses  III.  On  the  side  exposed 
to  view  is  the  cartouche  of  the  Pharaoh  between  two 
figures  of  ihe  god  Amon  enthroned.  The  second  pectoral 
was  found  on  the  mummy  of  the  same  king  :  it  is  of  gilt 
wood.  —  XX*"*  Dynasty. 

969  and  969  bis.  —  Two  charming  bracelets  found  by 
Maspero  in  1886,  on  the  mummy  of  the  Priest-king 
Painotmu  I'* ,  and  belonc^ing  to  the  Deir-«1-Bahari  find.  They 
are  made  of  a  golden  bar,  rounded  on  the  outside,  flat 
within,  with  a  geometrical  pattern  inlaid  in  iapis-lazuli  and 
camelian;  the  fastening  is  concealed  by  a  disc  of  Iapis-lazuli. 
Two  gold  chains  and  two  or  three  strings  of  gold  beads, 
alternating  with  Iapis-lazuli  beads  and  all  finished  with 
pendants  of  gold  and  iapis-lazuli,  complete  the  design.  — 
XXP*  Dynasty. 

P.  —  The  great  uzatt  were  found  on  mummies  of 
members  of  the  family  of  the  High-Priest  of  Amon  :  they 
were  generally  laid  on  the  large  wound  which  had  been 
made  by  the  paraschists  during  the  process  of  embalming 
to  hide  it  and  even,  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the 
uzatt-eye  (see  p.  955,  M),  to  make  it  healthy  for  ever. 

973.  —  In  the  month  of  June  1869,  Mariette  found  at 
the  Kom  es-Sultan  in  Abydos ,  under  the  pavement  of  the 
sanctuary,  a  sarcophagus  of  roughly  hewn  limestone  with 
no  inscription.  The  wooden  cofim  inside  and  the  mummy 
which  it  contained  were  so  much  damaged  by  damp  that 
they  fell  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  were  touched ,  but  among 
the  remains  were  picked  up  the  debris  of  a  necklace  which 
had  been  sewn  on  to  the  wrappings.  It  was  made  of  litde 
shields  of  solid  gold  of  extremdy  ddUcate  work;  the  forty 
of  these  which  it  has  been  possible  to  preserve  have  tops 
formed  by  heads  of  Sokhit ,  Hathor,  Isis ,  Anhuri  son  of  M , 
and  of  M  himself.  Some  of  these  are  so  finely  wrought  that 
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they  may  be  looked  at  through  a  magnifying  glass  without 
losing  any  of  their  effect.  —  XX***  Dynasty. 

Q.  —  We  have  exposed  in  this  case  a  collection  of  small 
gold  figures  of  gods  and  goddesses ,  most  of  them  of  good 
workmanship,  Amon,  Bisu,  Thu^ris,  Isis,  Phtah,  Hathor, 
Anubis,  the  so-called  souls  in  form  of  a  falcon  with  human 
head ,  Thot  as  ibis  and  cynocephalus.  Together  with  those 
are  several  pieces  of  a  different  character,  three  pretty 
lotus-flowers  made  up  of  pieces  of  enamelled  earth  and 
stone  in  a  frame  of  gold,  and  a  fine  tiger-head  chased. 

971.  —  Uncut  emerald  enclosed  in  a  gold  network,  of 
which  each  mesh  must  have  been  successively  soldei^ 
round  the  stone,  a  process  demanding  extreme  dexterity 
on  the  part  of  the  noaker.  —  XX*^  Dynasty. 

R.  —  It  contains  a  collection  of  ear-rings  belonging  for 
the  most  part  to  the  post-Ramesside  times,  somewhere 
between  the  x"*  and  the  vi***  century  B.  G.  None  of  them 
are  of  a  distinct  artistic  value. 

S.  —  Rings  of  gold  and  silver  belonging  to  the  same 
period  as  the  ear-rings  in  division  R.  Most  of  them  have  for 
bezel  a  scarab  inscribed  with  the  cartouche  of  a  king ,  the 
name  of  the  owner,  a  wish  or  a  special  device  of  which 
it  is  often  impossible  to  guess  the  meaning  (cf.  p.  449- 
45i). 

Case  V. 

922.  —  The  silver  vases  were  found  in  1871  by  Lmiie 
Brugsch  Pasha,  in  the  ruins  of  Mendes  (Tell-Tmai);  they 
had  been  part  of  the  sacred  belongings  of  the  temple,  and 
had  been  deposited  in  a  hiding  place  where  they  had  lain 
forgotten  until  our  own  days.  They  are  ornamented  with 
fall-blown  lotus  flowers  and  buds  in  repousse  work.  One 
of  them  is  a  lid,  whose  handle  consists  of  two  flowers 
united  by  a  stalk.  There  is  no  certain  indication  as  to  the 
age  of  these  vases ,  but  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  them  to 
the  late  Saitic  period.  In  any  case ,  the  work  is  pure  Egyp- 
tian, and  they  are  identical  with  the  gold  and  silver  vases 
which  are  so  often  seen  in  the  hands  of  kings  and  priests 
upon  the  walls  of  temples  of  the  XVIIP'*  and  XX*''  Dynasties. 

95. 
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923  and  923  bis,  —  Angles  and  silver  bars  which  had 
strengthened  the  corners  of  a  wooden  naos  :  found  at 
Mansurah.  —  Saitic  period. 

924.  —  Fragments  of  a  silver  collar  inlaid  with  pre- 
cious stones  and  glass  paste.  It  came  from  Lower  Egypt, 
as  did  also  the  chains  of  gold  beads ,  the  earrings ,  the  rings , 
the  amulets ,  and  the  litde  silver  spoon  which  are  beside  it. 
A  golden  figure  of  Victory  is  inlaid  in  the  bowl  of  the 
spoon.  —  Graeco-Roman  period. 

West  Side  of  the  Room. 

Case  VI. 

Contains,  together  with  divisions  A-D  of  Case  VII, 
jewellery  of  the  Persian  times,  found  at  Sakkarah  in 
1901-1908,  in  the  course  of  some  excavations  which  were 
undertaken  by  the  Department  round  the  Pyramid  of 
Unas,  under  the  supervision  of  Barsanti.  The  mummy  of 
Zannehibu  from  which  were  taken  the  objects  in  Case  VI , 
had  a  gold  mask  over  its  face.  Upon  the  breast  was  the 
kneeling  figure  of  the  goddess  spreading  her  wings,  along 
the  knees  were  golden  bands  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions : 
the  feet  were  shod  with  sandals  of  gold  and  there  were 
golden  rings  on  the  fingers  and  toes.  The  body  was  covered 
with  a  network  of  round  and  oblong  beads  of  gold,  but  of 
thisonly  one  piece  has  been  successfully  restored  (Case  VII,  A). 
The  collection  of  litde  amulets  which  were  scattered  all  over 
the  body  were  cut  out  of  htde  lumps  of  fine  gold,  and 
most  of  them  are  of  exquisite  workmanship.  The  golden 
palm,  the  emblem  ofThoth,  is  perhaps  only  curious,  but 
the  bark  of  Sokaris  ^^,  the  two  litde  figures  of  Isis,  the 
falcons,  the  vultures,  the  rams*  heads,  the  worshipping 
cynocephali  on  each  side  of  the  didu  f ,  and  pardcularly 
the  soul  which  has  wings  inlaid  with  feathers  of  green 
felspar,  are  all  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  art.  It  is  clear  from  these 
specimens  that  the  jewellers  of  Saitic  times  were  in  no  way 
inferior  to  the  engravers  and  sculptors  of  their  day.  The 
quality  of  the  work  is  the  same,  on  a  smaller  scale,  as 
that  which  was  found  upon  the  cow  and  upon  the  statues 
of  Osiris  and  Isis  which  were  in  the  tomb  of  Psammetichus 
(cf.  p.  33o-838,  n"  1017-1020). 
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Case  VII. 

A-D.  —  The  first  four  divisions  of  Case  VII  contaiu  the 
rest  of  the  objects  found  at  Sakkarah  near  the  Pyramid  of 
Unas.  They  are  the  ordinary  g^olden  masks  and  figures  of 
the  four  genii  of  the  dead  and  a  part  of  the  net  work  of 
enamel  and  gold  beads  which  surrounded  the  body 
(see  p.  388).  The  best  of  those  nets  is  exposed  in  Case  VIII 
(seep.  391). 


E-N.  —  The  rest  of  this  case  is  filled  up  wilh  jewels  of 
Saitic ,  Greek  and  Roman  date  which  were  found  mostly 
in  Lower  Egypt.  They  are  of  the  patterns  common  in  those 
times  and  they  represent  a  kind  of  provincial  art;  there  are , 
however,  some  amongst  them  which  are  worth  a  special 
mention.  Thus,  in  E,  the  late  Roman  or  Ryzantine  chain 
with  the  large  links  with  its  clasp  of  two  medallions,  and 
in  F,  the  decoration  of  a  sword  belt  of  Achemenid  period, 
found  at  Tmai  el-Amdid ,  the  ancient  Mendes ,  and  com- 
posed of  rectangular  plaques  of  gold  with  a  raised  figure 
of  Ahuramazda  in  repousse  work.  It  is  a  unique  monument 
of  Persian  art  at  that  time. 

The  gold  bracelets  in  divisions  G  and  H  are  all  of  the  late 
Roman  and  Byzantine  period  and  were  found  at  various 
places  in  the  Delta.  Seven  of  those  have  the  form  of  a 
serpent  whose  head  is  carefully  cut  out  of  a  small  gold 
ingot;  n*  976  had  inlaid  emerald  eyes.  Another  bracelet 
is  made  of  little  bars  of  gold  soldered  and  twisted  together, 
like  many  Arab  bracelets  of  our  own  day.  The  others  are 
simple  pieces  or  bars  of  gold  bent  into  a  round  shape, 
and  have  no  other  value  than  that  of  the  metal  of  which 
they  are  composed.  They  are  found  in  great  quantities,  as 
much  as  fifteen  or  twenty  at  one  time. 

Some  of  the  objects  in  division  I ,  are  more  interesting. 
On  the  upper  shelf  are  exposed  : 

974.  —  Band  cut  out  of  gold  leaf  (o  m.  qo  cent,  at 
its  full  length).  In  the  middle  is  a  Gorgon's  head  in  repousse 
work  :  the  hair  spreads  out  in  waves  and  covers  both  sides 
of  the  diadem.  A  litde  gold  chain  passed  under  llie  chignon 
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III 


joined  the  ends  together  and  held  the  diadem  in  place.  — 
'^oman  period. 


974  bis.  —  A  similar  band,  the  two  ends  of  which  are 
fastened  together  by  a  beautiful  chain  of  gold  which  has 
a  rectangular  gold  medallion  in  the  middle  of  it.  A  plaque 
of  milky  onyx  is  inlaid  upon  it.  The  Gorgon  head  is  flanked 
by  two  uraei.  —  Roman  period. 

Lower,  in  division  J,  there  is  a  bdt,  which  was  made  of 
tiny  square  pieces  of  leaf  gold  sewn  to  a  band  of  linen; 
each  piece  is  decorated  with  the  head  of  a  youth  in 
repousse  work. 

In  K ,  there  are  golden  pendants  bordered  with  a  row  of 
pearis. 

In  L,  note  the  gold  bracelets  with  four  rows  of  ma- 
lachite beads;  in  N,  the  collar  made  of  golden  fish  fastened 
by  large  beads  of  malachite  and  onyx. 

0-R.  —  The  last  four  divisions  of  this  case  contain  the 
silver  vases  found  at  Tukh-ei-Garmus  in  1905.  In  0,  on 
the  upper  shelf  two  encense  burners  of  the  kind  named 
kauthon  by  the  Greeks  :  the  small  altar,  supported  by  lions 
feet  on  which  the  coal  and  incense  were  laid,  and  the 
ovoid  covers  pierced  with  holes  to  let  the  smoke  out  and 
decorated  with  rows  of  flowers,  animals  and  heads  of 
Bisu;  two  unique  specimens  of  their  kind. 

P.  —  The  principal  objects  in  this  division  are  an 
Egyptian  crown  of  the  kind  named  hatsou,  and  a  silver 
griffin ,  part  of  a  rhyton  the  rest  of  which  is  in  another  divi^ 
sion  of  the  shelf. 

R.  —  Vases  and  plates  decorated  with  the  same  patterns 
which  I  have  described  already  in  Case  V  (cf.  p.  887).  They 
are  curiously  like  some  of  the  objects  which  belong  to  the 
celebrated  treasure  of  Bosco  Reale ,  now  in  the  Louvre. 

We  had  no  time  to  clean  those  objects  and  I  much  doubt 
whether  most  of  them  may  be  cleaned,  they  are  so  much 
oxidised  by  long  exposure  in  the  ground.  On  one  of  them 
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in  Case  R  a  demotic  inscription  is  scratched  on  a  Gi*eek 
graffito ,  giving  the  name  of  former  owner. 


Case  VIII. 

The  small  case  against  the  pillar  between  Cases  VII 
and  IX,  contains  the  gold  mask,  collar,  fignre  of  Nuit 
and  the  r^ille  of  blue  and  gold  beads  which  were  laid  on 
the  mummy  of  whose  tomb  was  found  at  Sakkarah  in  i  goS. 
It  was  all  broken ,  but  Daressy  reconstituted  it  very  skilfully. 

Case  IX. 

Objects  from  the  tombof  Uzahorou  found  at  Sakkarah  in 
1 90  3.  The  mask ,  the  figures  of  Nuit  and  of  the  four  genii , 
the  fragments  of  inscriptions,  are  of  silver  very  much 
oxidized;  the  finger  casings  were  of  gold  and  so  were  most 
of  the  small  amulets.  The  whole  collection  is  of  the  same 
time  and  the  same  type  as  the  collection  in  Case  VI  from 
the  mununy  of  Zannehibu  (cf.p.  388);  the  workmanship 
is  not  so  good. 

Case  X. 

The  best  pieces  of  the  finds  at  Tukh-el-Garmus  are 
exposed  in  this  case.  They  are  all  in  gold  and  of  the  best 
Greek  workmanship.  In  the  middle,  a  big  chain  with  two 
fine  heads  of  Persian  griffins  for  clasps,  and  enclosed  in  its 
folds  a  small  gold  pectoral  the  stones  and  enamels  of 
which  have  been  lost  for  the  most  part.  In  the  left  division 
of  the  case  three  bracelets,  one  of  the  ordinary  type  a 
gold  baguette  twisted  in  the  form  of  a  snake  with  two  red 
stones  for  its  eyes ,  a  second  terminating  at  both  ends  with 
the  fore  part  of  two  winged  female  sphinxes,  a  third  ending 
in  two  griffins'  heads.  In  the  right  division ,  there  are  to 
be  seen  the  companions  to  the  sphinx  and  griffins'  head 
bracelets  in  the  left  division.  The  big  bracelet,  with  the  knot 
in  filigree,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  affixed  a  figure  of  Eros 
nude  and  holding  a  cup  in  his  hand,  is  the  finest  object  of 
its  kind  which  has  been  found  up  to  the  present  times.  Even 
in  the  Musde  de  TErmitage  amongst  the  treasures  which 
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come  from  the  GrimfleaD  excavations,  there  is  no  bracelets 
which  may  compare  with  it. 

The  gold  statuettes  were  discovered  in  the  same  place 
by  Edgar  in  1 906.  They  are  all  of  pure  Egyptian  style  and 
form  the  best  collection  of  its  kind  which  is  to  be  found 
in  a  Milseum.  They  are  of  very  delicate  workmanship  and 
they  constitute  a  very  fine  Pantheon  of  Egyptian  divinities, 
Amon,  BA,  Shu,  Horus,  Thot,  Isis,  Sovku  and  others. 
The  silver  coins  of  Alexander  T*  and  II  and  the  gold  coins 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  first  of  his  name,  give  an  approximate 
date  for  the  treasui-e;  they  are  a  selection  from  the  hoard 
which  was  found  at  Tukh. 


ROOMS  P-T. 

The  Royal  Mummies. 

From  the  early  days  of  the  XX***  Dynasty,  the  Theban 
police  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  the  tombs 
of  private  individuals,  as  well  as  those  of  the  monarchs 
and  their  descendants,  from  the  attacks  of  the  robbers 
who  were  making  capital  out  of  the  violation  of  the  necro- 
polis of  Thebes.  In  the  village  of  Gurnah ,  and  near  the 
temples  of  the  city  of  Medinet-nabu,  most  of  the  inhabitants 
had  formed  themselves  into  bands,  and  having  frequently 
the  guards  and  local  functionaries  as  accomplices ,  they  had 

Eenetrated  into  the  best  secured  tombs ,  opened  the  coffins, 
roken  the  mummies,  and  carried  off  everything  they  could 
find  in  the  way  of  jewellery,  gold  and  silver,  and  other  pre- 
cious things.  Now  and  again,  complaints  made  by  the 
families  drew  the  attention  of  the  local  authorities  to  these 
plunderers ,  and  the  reigning  Pharaoh  decided  to  send  a 
commission,  which  occasionally  included  people  of  ver)' 
high  rank ,  such  as  the  High-Priest  of  Amon ,  the  Gount  of 
Thebes ,  the  heads  of  the  Theban  police ,  and  the  Superiors 
of  the  temples.  They  seized  a  few  suspected  individuals , 
from  whom  the  torture  quickly  extracted  a  confession: 
they  then  effected  a  judicial  descent  into  the  tombs  which 
were  notified  as  in  bad  condition ,  and  there  drew  up  a 
statement  as  to  their  condition.  Sometimes  the  guards ,  fear- 
ing lest  they  might  be  involved  in  the  search  for  the  male- 
factors, had  endeavoured  to  repair  the  damage  and  had 
mended  the  mummies  with  odd  bits  picked  up  anyhow ; 
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but  the  commission  generally  found  the  tomb  chambers 
just  as  they  had  been  left  by  the  robbers,  with  the  mum- 
mies thrown  on  the  ground ,  the  coffins  broken  to  pieces , 
and  the  tomb  furniture  smashed.  An  order  was  given  to 
have  things  restored ,  and  the  sentences  pronounced  upon 
the  criminals  stopped  the  depredations  for  a  short  time. 
They  soon  broke  out  worse  than  before,  and  the  reigns  of 
the  Ramessides  of  the  XX^**  Dynasty  were  mainly  spent 
in  trying  to  put  a  stop  to  them ,  but  with  so  little  success 
that,  on  the  death  of  the  last  Rameses,  the  High-Priests  of 
Amon,  now  lords  of  Thebes,  resolved  to  secure  the  mum- 
mies which  were  most  revered ,  such  as  those  of  the  Pha- 
raohs and  the  higher  clergy,  from  the  profanation  to  wbich 
they  were  exposed.  They  had  these  mummies  taken  from 
their  tombs,  and  hidden  in  groups  in  various  parts  of  the 
necropolis  of  Thebes.  The  operations  were  conducted  so 
secretly  that  they  escaped  the  notice  of  the  robbers.  Grad- 
ually the  places  were  forgotten  even  by  those  who  had 
sdected  them,  and  the  Pharaohs  who  had  been  removed 
slept  in  peace  until  our  own  days. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1876  that  a  digger  from 
Sheikh  Abd-el-Gumah ,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Abd- 
er-Rassuls,  discovered  one  of  these  hiding-places.  The 
quantity  of  objects  was  so  great  and  so  difficidt  to  handle, 
that  the  two  chiefs  of  the  family,  Mohammed  and  Ahmed 
Abd-er-Rassul ,  were  only  able  to  profit  by  a  very  small 
part  of  their  windfall ,  just  so  much  as  they  could  most 
easily  carry  out  of  the  ground  and  conceal  in  their  house.  In 
the  spring  of  1876,  a  Major  Campbell  showed  M.  Maspero 
the  ritual  of  the  High-Priest  Painotmu  in  hieratic.  In  1 877, 
F.  de  Saulcy  secured  for  the  Louvre  the  last  pages  of  along 
papyrus  which  had  belonged  to  queen  INotmit,  the  mother 
of  Hrihoru ,  and  the  beginning  of  which  is  in  England. 
Mariette  himself  had  bought  at  Suez  two  other  papyri  written 
in  the  name  of  a  queen  Tiuhathor  Honittaui.  About  the  same 
time ,  there  wei*e  offered  for  sale  Answerers  of  king  Painotmu , 
some  good,  some  coarse.  In  short,  the  fact  of  a  special 
discovery  became  so  apparent,  that  in  1879,  M.  Maspero 
could  already  affirm  that  a  certain  tablet,  then  belonging 
to  Rogers  Bey  and  since  acquired  by  the  Louvi'e  Museum , 
must  have  come  from  a  tomb  near  to  the  then  unknown 
group  of  the  tombs  of  the  family  of  Hrihoru;  in  reality,  it 
came  from  the  hiding  place  at  Deir-el-Bahari ,  where  the 
mummy  has  been  found  to  which  it  belonged. 
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One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  inspection  to  Upper 
Egypt  which  was  undertaken  by  M.  Maspero  in  March  and 
April  1 88 1 « immediately  after  he  had  been  made  for  the  Orst 
time  Director  of  the  Service  des  Anticpiit^ ,  was  to  find  the 
place  where  those  i*oyal  tombs  were  hidden.  One  thing  only 
he  knew  by  information  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Wilbour 
and  that  was  the  names  of  the  men  who  had  sold  the  objects 
which  had  been  seen  up  to  that  time.  They  were  Abd-er* 
Rassul  Ahmed,  of  Sheikh  Abd-d-Gumah,  and  Mustapha 
Aga  Ayad ,  Vice  Consul  at  Luxor  for  England  and  Bdgium. 
This  latter,  protected  by  diplomatic  immum'ty,  escaped  the 

Cursuit ,  but  Abd-er-Rassul  was  arrested  on  the  &^  of  April. 
[e,  of  course,  denied  all  that  was  laid  to  his  charge  by 
European  travellers ,  and  on  the  G'**  of  April ,  he  was  sent 
to  Keneh ,  where  the  Mudir,  Daoud  Pasha,  took  proceedings 
against  the  family.  The  only  result  of  these  aebates  and 
interrogations  was  to  procure  much  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  accused :  the  sheikhs  and  the  chief  citizens  of  Gumah 
affirmed  upon  oath  that  Abd-er-Rassul  Ahmed  had  never 
been  and  never  woidd  be  a  digger,  that  he  was  incapable 
of  stealing  any  antica  however  small,  and  of  course,  still 
more  incapable  of  violating  a  royal  tomb.  As  the  Service 
could  only  bring  forward  the  testimony  of  foreigners  who 
were  absent  from  the  country,  Abd-er-Rassul  was  set  at 
liberty  provisionally,  and  under  the  guarantee  of  two  of 
his  accomplices.  Rut  his  arrest,  the  two  months  of  impri- 
sonment he  had  undergone,  the  vigour  with  which  the 
inquiry  had  been  conducted  by  Daoud  Pasha,  and  the 
certainty  that  it  would  be  resumed ,  had  given  him  much 
food  for  reflection.  There  was  discord  between  him  and  his 
four  brothers ,  and  after  a  month  of  discussions  and  disputes , 
the  eldest  of  them,  Mohammed  Ahmed  Abd-er-Rassul, 
made  up  his  mind  to  reveal  everything.  He  went  secretly 
to  Keneh  and  there  made  his  declaration  to  the  Mudtr,  who  at 
once  referred  the  matter  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The 
Minister  sent  the  telegram  to  H.  H.  the  Khedive  Tewfik, 
who  decided  to  send  one  of  the  employ^  of  the  Museum 
to  Thebes.  Emile  Brugsch  Pasha,  then  sub-conservator  of 
the  Museum,  was  delegated  to  the  work  and  he  set  out 
on  Satuj'day  Jidy  i*\  accompanied  by  Ahmed  Effendi 
Kamal,  secretary  and  interpreter  at  the  Museum,  and 
Tadrus  Moutafian ,  inspector  of  the  Pyramid  district. 

On  Wednesday  S**"  July,  they  were  conducted  to  the 
funeral  vault  by  Mohammed  Ahmed  Abd-er-Rassul :  never 
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was  hiding  place  better  contrived.  Between  el-Assassif  and 
the  Valley  of  the  Queens,  the  chain  of  hills  which  se- 
parates the  Bab-el-Moluk  from  the  Theban  plain  forms 
a  series  of  natural  amphitheatres,  the  best  known  of  which 
had  been,  up  to  that  time,  the  one  which  contains  the 
temple  of  Deir'-el-Bahari.  In  the  wall  of  rock  which  separates 
Deir-d-Bahari  from  the  next  amphitheatre,  exacdy  Behind 
the  knoll  of  Sheikh  Abd-el-Gumah  and  about  sixty  yards 
above  the  level  of  the  cultivated  land ,  the  old  tomb-makers 
had  dug  a  shaft  to  a  depth  of  1 1  m.  5o  cent,  and  about 
s  metres  in  width.  At  the  bottom  of  it,  in  the  west  wall,  was 
the  entrance  to  a  gallery  which  measured  i  m.  46  cent, 
in  w4dth  and  i  m.  80  cent,  in  height.  After  running  for 
7  m.  iio  cent. ,  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  north  and  it  continues 
■or  about  60  metres  further;  it  is  not  everywhere  of  the 
same  dimensions,  but  in  some  parts  it  attains  a  width  of 
9  metres,  in  others  it  is  not  more  than  1  m.  3o  cent. 
Towards  the  middle,  five  or  six  roughly  hewn  steps  indicate 
a  considerable  change  of  level,  and,  on  the  right  side,  a 
sort  of  unfinished  niche  shows  that,  at  one  time,  they  had 
again  thought  of  changing  the  direction  of  the  gallery,  which 
finally  terminates  in  an  oblong  irregularly  shaped  chamber, 
about  8  metres  long.  The  first  thing  that  struck  Brugsch^s 
eyes  was  a  yellow  and  while  coffin  with  the  natme  of 
Nibsonu.  It  was  about  o  m.  60  cent,  from  the  entl^nce  of 
the  gallery;  a  litde  further  on  was  a  coffin  who^ "shape 
reca&d  the  style  of  the  XVIP''  Dynasty,  and  next  came 
queen  Tiuhathor  Hontttaui,  then  Setui  I**.  Scattered  on  the 
ground  beside  the  coffins  were  boxes  for  the  funerary  sta- 
tuettes, Canopic  jars,  bronze  libation  vases,  and,  quite  at 
the  end ,  in  the  angle  where  the  corridor  turned  northwards , 
was  the  funeral  tent  of  queen  Isimkbabiu,  all  twisted  toge- 
ther like  a  bit  of  useless  lumber  which  had  been  thrown 
carelessly  aside  by  a  priest  who  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  away. 
All  along  the  great  gallery,  there  were  the  same  disorder 
and  the  same  obstructions;  the  advance  had  to  be  made 
on  all  fours ,  without  any  certainty  as  to  where  hands  and 
feet  should  be  placed.  The  coffins  and  the  mummies  which 
were  rapidly  scanned  by  the  light  of  a  candle,  were  found 
to  bear  historic  names,  Amen6thes  l'\  and  Thutm6sis  II; 
in  the  niche  near  the  stair,  Ahm6sis  I"  and  his  son  Siamanu , 
Saqnunr),  queen  Ahholpu,  Ahmasi  Nofritari  and  others. 
The  confusion  was  at  its  height  in  the  chamber  at  the  end, 
but  it  was  easy  to  recognise  there  the  predominance  of  the 
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style  of  the  XX***  Dynasty.  The  Arabs  had  unearthed  a  tomb- 
ful  of  Pharaohs!  The  Museam  steamboat,  which  had  been 
hastily  summoned ,  had  not  arrived ,  but  Reis  Mohammed , 
one  of  the  pilots ,  a  man  who  could  be  trusted ,  was  at  hand. 
He  went  down  the  shaft  and  undertook  to  extract  the  con- 
tents :  £mile  Brugsch,  Ahmed  Effendi  Kamal  and  Tadrus 
Moutafian  received  the  objects  as  they  came  up ,  had  them 
transported  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  arranged  side  by 
side,  and  these  gentlemen  never  relaxed  their  vigilance  for 
a  moment.  Forty-eight  hours  of  hard  work  just  sufficed  to 
haul  up  the  whole,  but  the  procession  had  to  traverse  the 
plain  of  Thebes  and  cross  the  river  to  Luxor.  Some  of  the 
coffins  required  from  twelve  to  sixteen  men  to  lift  them;  it 
took  seven  or  eight  hours  to  convey  them  from  the  hills  to 
the  river  bank ,  and  one  can  readily  imagine  what  this  meant 
in  the  heat  and  dust  of  a  July  day.  At  last,  on  the  evening 
of  the  1 1^*",  mummies  and  coffins,  duly  wrapped  in  mats 
and  sheets,  were  deposited  at  Luxor.  Three  days  after,  the 
Museum  steamboat  arrived ,  and  the  moment  it  was  laden  it 
started  for  Bulak  with  its  cargo  of  Kings  I  It  was  remarkable 
that  between  Luxor  and  Quft,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile, 
the  fellahin  women  followed  it  uttering  loud  cries 
and  with  their  hair  all  dishevelled,  while  the  men  fired 
guns  as  they  do  at  funerals.  The  whole  collection ,  which 
reached  Bulak  on  the  ao^*"  of  July,  was  at  first  laid  out 
pell-mell ,  without  any  other  classification  than  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  objects.  It  took  four  years  of  study  to  ascertain 
what  the  Museum  had  secured.  The  unwrapping  of  the  bodies 
was  bemin  in  the  month  of  May  1 886  and  was  continued 
till  the  last  days  of  June.  Most  of  them  were  measured,  in- 
spected ,  described  minutely  and  every  precaution  was  taken 
to  ensure  their  preservation.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  care  that 
has  been  taken  to  surround  them  with  substances  likely  to 

E reserve  them ,  they  have  been  attacked  by  insects  and  they 
ave  greatly  suffered  accordingly  :  some  day  they  will 
disappear  altogether. 

This  large  collection ,  however,  represented  only  a  small 
part  of  the  mummies  which  had  been  exhumed  and  placed 
in  safety  by  the  priests.  It  was  certain  that  the  necropolis 
contained  other  hiding  places,  and  these  were  sought 
for  in  vain  to  tlie  west  and  to  the  south  of  Deir-d-Bahari 
by  Maspero.  Grdbaut  was  more  fortunate  on  the  east 
side  :  he  brought  to  light  one  of  the  vaults  into  which 
had  been  crammed  the  bodies  of  the  priests  and  priestesses  of 
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the  Theban  Amon ,  which  are  shown  ia  the  Principal  Gallery 
(cf.  p.  a  1 3-39  5).  In  1898,  M.  Loret,  prompted  by  some 
stories  brought  by  Arabs,  resumed  the  search  in  the  Bab- 
el-Moluk  itsdf.  His  excavations,  which  were  carried  on  with 
remarkable  perseverance,  were  crowned  with  success  and 
residted ,  on  the  1  a"*  of  February  1 898 ,  in  the  discovery 
of  the  buriad  place  of  Thutmdsis  III,  which  had  been 
violated  during  the  XX*^  Dynasty,  when  the  mummy  had 
been  hidden  in  the  shaft  at  Deir-el-Bahari  by  the  Theban 
priests.  M.Loret  picked  up  several  curious  things,  among 
others  panthers  and  statuettes  of  wood  coated  with  bitu- 
men, and  two  mummies  of  women  which  are  now  in  the 
Museiun.  He  thought  that  they  had  been  princesses  of 
the  royal  family,  wives  or  daughters  of  the  King,  but  on 
being  unwrapped  and  examined  during  the  summer  of  1 908 
they  turned  out  to  be  obscure  ladies  of  Greek  time 
who  had  surreptitiously  invaded  the  privacy  of  the 
Pharaoh.  The  fact  is  rather  important,  since  it  shows  that 
the  hypogees  in  the  Valley  of  Kings  were  then  visited  and 
appropriated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  in  the  plain 
of  Thebes  :  the  plundering  continued  much  later  than  was 
suspected  up  to  this  discovery.  This  by  the  way  :  M.  Loret, 
encouraged  by  the  results  of  his  first  researches,  made 
borings  in  another  part  of  the  valley,  between  Tombs 
1 3-1 3  and  almost  in  front  of  the  tomb  of  Rameses  II.  On 
the  8*^  of  March,  he  cleared  the  entrance  to  a.  new  vault 
which  he  recognised  as  that  of  Amenftthes  II,  the  son 
of  Thutmdsis  III.  The  floor  of  the  anteroom  was  strewn 
with  broken  vases,  statuettes  of  wood  and  alabaster, 
and  boats  in  fragments.  The  floor  of  the  chamber  itself 
was  hidden  by  a  perfect  litter  of  simHar  debris,  wooden 
statuettes  of  the  king  and  of  various  gods,  Answerers 
(cf.  p.  a5i)  with  the  names  of  Amen6thes  and  of  a  royal 
prince  called  Uabkhusenu,  handled  crossed  4  and  dadu  ¥ 
of  wood  and  of  blue  enamel ,  and  the  thousand  articles ,  some 
whole,  some  broken,  which  are  to  be  seen  further  along 
in  the  Cases  in  Room  S  (cf.  p.  /la/i  et  seq.).  The  mummy 
of  the  Pharaoh  was  still  in  the  sarcophagus  and  was  covered 
with  flowers  and  dried  leaves.  Three  of  the  four  little  recesses 
which  opened  into  the  burial  chamber  contained  masses  of 
votive  offerings,  such  as  broken  jars,  parcels  of  stuffs, 
pieces  of  meat  swathed  in  wrappings ,  vases  of  green  or  blue 
enamel  and  Answerers  enclosed  in  little  coffins ;  in  one  of 
the  niches  there  were  three  mummies  entirely  deprived  of 
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their  wrappings ,  a  child  of  fifteen  with  the  long  lock  of  hair 
worn  by  the  royal  princes ,  a  man  and  a  woman.  The  fourth 
recess ,  which  was  in  the  right  wall ,  was  half  closed  by  a 
wall  of  loose  stones.  When  M.  Loret  had  effected  an 
entrance,  he  found  nine  coffins  lying  on  the  ground,  three 
in  front  and  six  behind ,  with  a  small  free  space  on  the 
right;  five  of  them  had  lids ,  four  had  not. 

He  thought  at  first  that  these  were  only  inferior  members 
of  the  royal  family,  possibly  brothers  or  sons  who  had 
not  reigned,  but  when  he  examined  the  names  traced  upon 
the  coffin  lids  or  on  the  grave  clothes ,  he  at  once  recognised 
a  whole  series  of  Pharaohs  of  the  three  great  Theban  Dynasties. 
They  formed  the  complement  to  the  first  rrfind"  at  Deir- 
el-Bahari  and  were  —  Barneses  IV,  Siphtah,  Setul  II, 
Amen6lhes  III,  Thutm6sis  IV,  Setnakhuiti,  Rameses  V, 
Rameses  VI,  and  a  personage  whom  M.  Loret  there  and 
then  identified  with  Khuniatonu,  the  heretic  king  of  the 
XVIII'^  Dynasty.  He  had  already  packed  and  embarked  his 
mummies  when,  in  consequence  of  some  administrative 
question  which  had  arisen ,  he  received  an  order  to  replace 
them  in  their  vault.  He  only  brought  to  Gizeh  what  remained 
of  the  tomb  furniture  and  the  offerings ,  which  were  dis- 
posed in  two  specially  arranged  rooms.  The  mummies  were 
left  in  their  places  for  neany  two  years,  and  it  was  only 
in  January  1900,  that,  by  arrangement  with  Sir  William 
Garstin,  Under-Secretary  of  State  in  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works ,  M.  Maspero  was  able  to  carry  out  M.  Loret's  in- 
tentions. The  tomb  of  Amen6thes  II  was  fitted  up  for  the 
reception  of  the  public.  The  mummy  stretched  upon  the 
ftmeral  barge  was  protected  by  a  railing  and  was  left  in  the 
anteroom;  the  three  naked  mummies  of  the  man,  woman 
and  child ,  were  replaced  in  the  recess  where  they  had  been 
found,  the  half  open  coffm  of  Amen6thes  II  was  Mumed 
to  its  sarcophagus ,  and  in  this  way  we  succeeded  in  con- 
veying to  the  visitor  some  idea  of  the  aspect  which  the  tomb 
of  a  Pharaoh  would  present  when  the  Pharaoh  occupied  it. 
I  may  add  that,  in  November  1901,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
village  of  Sheikh  Abd-el-Gurnah,  believing  that  the  mummy 
was  covered  with  costly  jewels ,  broke  open  the  tomb  and 
tore  off  the  wrappings.  Disappointed  at  finding  nothing,  he 
carried  off  from  the  anteroom  the  boat,  which,  however,  we 
recovered  two  years  later  in  1908;  the  mummy  which  was 
on  the  boat  was  broken ,  but  the  Pharaoh  and  the  three 
mummies  in  the  recess  were  respected.  The  other  nine 
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mummies  which  were  taken  to  Gizeh  were  not  shown  at  first : 
it  was  considered  better,on  account  of  the  approaching  remo- 
val of  the  Museum ,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  keeping  them  in  damp 
or  overheated  rooms ,  and  they  were  placed ,  just  as  they 
were,  in  a  place  not  open  to  tourists.  From  the  first,  the 
late  M.  Groff  bdieved  that  M.  Lorel  had  been  too  hasty  in 
reading  the  name  of  Khuniatonu  upon  the  breast  of  one  of 
them ;  he  thought  that  a  more  leisurdy  study  woidd  give 
the  name  of  Menephtah.  In  March  1 900 ,  the  case  which 
contained  the  doubtfiil  mummy  was  opened  in  presence  of 
MM.  Schefer,  Borchardt,  Fr.  de  Bissing,  Brugsch  Bey,  Da- 
ressy,  GroifandMaspero ,  and  the  original  inscription  proved 
that  M.  Groff  was  right  in  his  surmise.  We  are  now  certain 
that  we  possess  the  mummy  of  the  son  and  successor  of 
Barneses  II,  the  Menephtah  who  has  been  identified  by 
the  common  tradition  with  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  who 
was  drowned  in  the  Bed  Sea. 

The  whole  of  the  royal  series  will  be  found  in  Booms  P,  Q , 
B,  S,  T. 


VESTIBULE  OF  THE  JEWEL  ROOM.  —  P. 

The  centre  and  the  western  part  of  this  vestibule  are 
occupied  by  cases  of  small  objects  froni  the  mummies  of 
the  kings  and  High-priests  which  were  found  at  Deir-el- 
Bahari  in  1881. 


Centre, 
Case  A. 

This  case  contains  a  selection  of  funerary  statuettes  in 
blue  enamelled  ware ,  bearing  the  name  of  members  of  the 
family  of  the  High-priests  of  Amon ,  Painotmu  I**,  Nsikhonsu , 
Nsitanebashiru ,  Maker!  and  Honittaui ,  Zadphtahefftnukhi , 
Isimkhabiu  V\  Isimkhabiu  II,  Painotmu  11. 

Case  B. 

This  case  contains  in  the  centre  a  large  basket  made  of 
reeds,  split,  flattened  out  and  plaited  together,  which  was 
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filled  with  offerings  at  the  time  it  was  found.  These  con- 
sisted of  haunches  of  gazelle,  calves*  head ,  different  sorts  of 
poultry,  representing  the  provisions  of  queen  Isimkhahiu 
in  the  other  worid  :  this  was  the  banquet  which  had  been 
served  to  her  on  the  Aineral  day,  and  its  presence  in  the 
tomb  assured  to  her  its  perpetual  reproduction.  As  a  dessert , 
the  fruit  of  the  d6m  palm ,  grapes ,  dates  and  pomegranates 
had  been  added.  The  bread  is  baked  with  the  coarse  flour 
obtained  by  crushing  the  wheat  between  two  stones,  and 
in  it  we  often  come  across  entire  seeds.  T\e  libation  vases 
are  of  bronze  and  come  from  a  stand  similar  to  one  we  shall 
see  further  on  in  one  of  the  Cases  in  Gallery  Q.  The  vases 
of  blue  glaze,  intended  to  receive  offerings,  are  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  princess  Nsikhonsu,  others  are  in  yellow 
or  green  enamel  and  in  black  and  white  dass  mosaic. 

N"  1231  is  an  extremely  fine  piece  of  stuff  from  the 
mummy  of  Thutm6sis  III.  It  was  in  immediate  proximity 
to  the  body  and  formed  the  innermost  of  its  wrappings. 
The  best  of  the  linen  has  been  put  on  the  mummy  of  the 
king  himself  (cf.  p.  4 1 1 ,  n*  1 1 8 1). 


GALLERY  Q. 

The  coffins  and  mummies  of  princes  and  princesses  of 
the  Theban  XXI"  Dynasty  are  provisorily  ranged  along  the 
north  wall;  those  of  the  XVIIP'^  and  XIX*^  along  the  south 
wall,  in  front  of  the  glass-cases  which  contain  the  small 
objects  found  in  the  cachette. 

North  Side, 

Case  A. 

1105.  Enamelled  Wood.  —  Length  of  the  mummy 
1  m.  65  cent. 

Coffin  of  fine  workmanship.  It  was  entirely  covered  with 
gold  except  the  head  and  a  few  details.  The  hieroglyphs 
and  the  principal  parts  of  the  ornamentation  are  composed 
of  precious  stones  and  enamel  inlaid  in  the  gold ,  forming 
a  dazzling  effect  of  richness  and  brightness,  such  as  is  to 
be  seen  in  Room  T,  on  the  coffins  of  luiya  and  Tuiyn 
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(cf.  p.  43/i-/i36).  Unhappily  the  coffin  had  been  scraped 
by  robbers  about  the  time  of  the  XXP*  Dynasty  and  only 
fragments  of  the  original  decoration  remain.  It  was  the 
coffin  of  NotmJt,  mother  of  the  priest  king  Hrihoru.  The 
munmiy  had  been  plundei*ed  by  the  Arab  discoverers  and 
the  funerary  papyrus  carried  off  :  one  part  of  this  papyrus 
is  now  in  the  Louvre  (cf.  p.  898 ),  the  other  is  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Behind  the  glass  case,  against  the  pilaster,  is  the  lid  of 
this  coffin  (n*  i9o4). 


.<ASE 


B. 


H83.  —  Length  of  mummy  1  m.  60  cent. 

White  painted  coffin  and  mummy  of  the  Pharaoh  Ra- 
meses  IV,  son  and  successor  of  the  conquering  king  Ra- 
meses  III,  discovered  by  M.  Loret  in  1898  in  the  tomb  of 
Amen6thes  II.  The  mummy  is  in  bad  condition. 

Behind  this  coffin  there  stands  against  the  wall  the  lid  of 
one  of  the  coffins  of  the  princess  Nsitanebashiru.  It  was 
rubbed  over  with  bitumen,  so  as  to  cover  the  figures 
and  inscriptions  with  a  thick,  black  coating  which  makes 
them  almost  invisible. 


Case  C. 

1213.  —  The  coffin  lid  of  Painotmu  II,  high-priest  of 
Amon ,  stands  in  the  case.  Further  on  we  shall  see  the 
coffin  and  the  mummy  (cf.  p.  4oA,  n"*  isi4). 


Cask  D. 
1199.  —  Length  of  mummy  1  m.  gS  cent. 

Coffin  oridnsdly  painted  and  gilded ,  but  subsequently 
coated  with  bitumen.  With  great  difficulty  we  can  decipher 
the  name  of  the  priestess  of  Amon  Nsitanebashiru ,  daughter 
of  Nsikhonsu  (cf.  p.  4a a,  n"  1196)  and  probably  of 
Painotmu  II. 
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Cases  E-F. 

H98.  —  Length  of  mummy  i  m.  5o  cent.,  ol 
the  smaller  o  m.  42  cent. 

CofEn  containing  the  mummies  of  the  queen  Maker! 
(Kamari)  and  her  little  daughter.  Queen  Makerl ,  wife  of  the 
king  and  high-priest  Painotmu  I'*,  died  in  giving  birth 
to  the  infant  that  was  buried  with  her. 

Of  the  hds  from  the  coffin  of  Maker! ,  the  most  important 
is  in  the  wail  Case  F;  the  two  others  stand  against  the  wall 
on  the  left  of  this  glass  case. 


Case  G. 

Coffin  lid  of  Thutm6sis  I*';  the  mummy  is  on  the  land- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  north-west  staircase  (cf.  p.  4 18-A 1 9 , 
n"  1  a  1 6).  The  inscription  containing  the  royal  cartouche  had 
been  engraved  in  very  fine  hieroglyphic  characters  on  the 
front  of  the  lid.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  XXI'^  Dynasty, 
when  the  Pharaoh  was  removed  from  his  tomb ,  the  coffin 
was  usurped  by  the  priest  king  Painotmu  P' ,  and  covered 
with  gold  and  enamel  ornamentation  like  that  on  the  coffin 
of  Notmlt  (cf  p.  4 00,  n"  iigS).  The  richness  of  this 
decoration  aroused  the  cupidity  of  the  tomb  guards ,  who 
carried  off  the  gold  and  the  enamels,  leaving  untouched 
only  the  head,  the  collar  and  pectoral  on  theoreast. 


Case  H. 

1202.  —  Length  of  the  mummy  1  m.  55  cent. 

Coffin  of  queen  Tiuhathor  Honlttaui ,  probably  wife  of 
the  high-priest  Painotmu  I". 


Cases  I-J. 

1238.  —  Coffin  and  mummy  of  queen  Isimkhabiu  l'\ 
daughter  of  the  high-priest  of  Amon  Masahirti,  wife  of 
the  nigh-priest  of  Amon  Manakhpirrlya,  and  mother  of  the 
liigh-priest  of  Amon ,  Painotmu  II. 
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The  lid  of  the  outer  coffin  is  in  the  wail  Case  J ,  the 
others  are  at  the  side. 


Cask  K. 

1104.  —  Drawing  by  MM.  Vassatli  Bey  and  £mile 
Brugsch  Pasha. 

As  he  was  making  his  way  into  the  cachette«  Emile 
Brugsch  Pasha  picked  up,  at  the  entrance  to  the  long  passage, 
a  big  pai*cel  of  leather  clumsily  wrapped  together,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  thrown  aside  by  some  Egyptian 
priest  who  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  away  (cf.  p.  SgS).  When 
unfolded ,  it  was  seen  to  be  one  of  the  principal  pieces  of 
the  catafalque  under  which  the  coffin  was  placed  during  the 
(unerd  ceremony.  The  central  part,  which  formed  the  roof, 
represents  the  starry  sky  in  which  central  part  the  vultures 
of  Nekhabtt  extend  their  wings  to  protect  the  dead  man ;  an 
ornamental  border  in  stamped  leather  links  to  this  roof  four 
side  pieces  which  were  covered  with  a  draughtboard  pat- 
tern of  green  and  red  squares  and  hung  down  on  every 
side  of  tiie  coffin  enclosing  it  as  in  a  tent.  The  inscriptions 
are  in  the  name  of  the  queen  Isimkhabiu,  daughter  of 
Masahirti  and  wife  of  her  uncle  Manakhpirriya ,  and  their 
purport  is  to  invoke  a  happy  rest  for  her  who  sleeps  under 
the  funeral  dais. 

Fragments  of  the  original  are  to  be  seen  on  the  south 
wall  on  the  top  of  Cases  W-A'  (cf.  p.  4 16). 


Cases  L-M. 
1190.  —  Length  of  the  mummy  1  m.  70  cent. 

Coffin  of  the  high-priest  of  Amon ,  the  general  in  chief 
Masahirti ,  son  of  king  Painotmu  P'  and  father  of  queen 
Isimkliabiu.  The  lid  is  in  Case  M  beliind  the  coffin. 

Case  N. 
1189.  —  Length  of  the  mummy  1  m.  77  cent. 

Coffin  in  which  was  found  the  mummy  of  the  priest  of 
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Amon ,  the  Royal  son  of  Rameses  Zadphiahefdnukhu.  The 
coffins  have  been  usurped  by  several  people,  the  best 
known  of  whom  was  a  prophet  of  Amon,  Nsishunopi. 
The  title  Royal  son  ofRameses  was  borne  by  several  persons 
in  the  XXI'^  and  XXII""^  Dynasties,  but  this  does  not 
imply  that  there  was  a  Barneses  reigning  at  that  time.  In 
the  same  way  as  the  family  of  the  Ramessides  was  continued 
in  a  line  of  queens  who  transmitted  hereditary  privileges 
to  their  children,  it  was  also  perpetuated  by  princes  who 
preserved  some  of  the  honours  and  titles  of  royalty,  and 
a  Rameses  of  this  family  need  not  be  a  reigning  king 
to  be  allowed  to  hand  down  to  his  children  the  title  of 
Royal  Son,  Zadphtahef6nukhu  was  connected  with  the  family 
of  Painotmu  II  in  some  way  unknown  to  us.  The  braces 
worn  by  his  mummy  are  stamped  with  the  name  of  the 
high-pnest  of  Amon  Auputi ,  son  of  the  king  Sheshonk  V\ 
The  lid  of  the  outer  coffin  is  shown  in  Case  0;  the 
inner  lid  is  at  the  side  of  this  case. 


Case  P. 
1203.  —  Length  of  the  mummy  i  m.  62  cent. 

Coffin  of  Taiuherit,  chief  singer  of  Amonra,  king  of  the 
gods.  The  papyrus  of  this  lady,  now  at  Leyden ,  tells  us 
Qiat  she  was  (tie  daughter  of  the  divine  father  of  Amon, 
Khonsum6si  and  of  the  chief  singer  of  Amon,  Tantamanu. 
The  head  and  hands  of  the  outer  coffin  have  been  torn 
of!  by  the  Arabs  and  sold  to  tourists. 


Cases  Q-R. 

1184.  —  Coffin   and  mummy  of  the  princess  Nsi- 
khonsu.  The  lid  is  in  Case  R. 


Case  S. 

1214.  —  Length  of  the  mummy     m.  72  cent. 

Coffin  of  the  high-priest  of  Amon ,  the  general  in  chief 
Painotmu  II ,  son  of  Isimkhabiu  and  of  the  high-priest 
Manakhpirrtya. 
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Case  T. 

1234.  -7-  Lid  and  cartonnage  from  the  coflBn  of 
Painotma  l'\  covered  up  to  the  knees  with  bands  of  stamped 
leather  (cf.  p.  Ai8,  u**  1197). 


Case  U. 
H85.  —  Length  of  the  mummy  1  m.  60  cent. 

Coffin  and  mummy  of  the  Pharaoh  ThutmAsis  IV,  found 
hy  M.  Loret  in  1898  in  the  tomh  of  Amen6ihes  II.  The 
mummy  is  well  preserved  and  had  the  royal  name  written 
in  ink  on  the  front  of  the  shroud.  It  was  opened  in  the 
Museum,  on  the  s6^*'  of  March  1908,  and  the  hody  was 
found  intact.  It  is  that  of  a  young  man  of  medium  height 
and  wdl-proportioned.  From  a  photograph  taken  by  the 
Rontgen  rays ,  Dr.  Elliot  Smith  .  recognised ,  from  the 
imperfect  junction  of  certain  epiphyses,  that,  at  the  time 
of  his  deadi,  the  Pharaoh  must  have  been  between  3  5  and 
26  years  of  age. 

South  Side  of  the  Gallery, 

This  side  of  the  room  contains  the  best  known  among 
the  Pharaohs  who  were  found  in  1881  and  1898,  in  the 
hiding  place  at  Deir-el-Bahari  and  in  the  tomb  of  Amen- 
dthes  II. 


1174.  —  Length  of  the  mummy  1  m.  85  cent. 

Saknunrlya  TiuSken  was  one  of  the  last  kings  of  the 
XVIP**  Dynasty.  His  coffin  is  stumpy  and  heavy,  and  it  is 
covered  with  a  layer  of  white  stucco  which  had  once  been 
gilded  :  the  head  and  headdress  are  coloured  yellow,  with 
the  uraeus  on  the  forehead.  A  vertical  band  of  hieroglyphs 
descends  from  his  breast  to  his  feet  and  terminates  under 
the  heel.  The  characters,  which  had  originally  been  boldly" 
drawn  in  ink,  were  afterwards  badly  restored  when  the 
gilding  had  been  effected ,  and  in  more  than  one  place  were 
so  much  misshapen  that  one  might  easily  read  the  name 
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Salenenri  or  R^-stenen-Tiu^ten ,  if  the  real  form  of  the  name 
had  not  been  known  from  other  monuments.  The  mummy 
was  wrapped  in  a  coai^se  cloth  and  bore  no  visible  inscrip- 
tion. It  was  opened  on  the  g***  of  June  1886;  Saknunriya 
was  either  assassinated  by  conspirators,  or  else  he  met  his 
death  in  battle,  during  the  war  against  the  Shepherds.  His 
right  cheek  had  been  cut  away  by  a  blow  from  a  hatchet, 

which  had  broken 
the  lower  jaw, 
laying  bare  the 
teeth.  Another 
blow  split  the 
skull,  and  made 
a  wound  by  which 
part  of  tlie  brain 
had  protruded. 
Besides  those 
wounds,  tnere  is 
a  gaping  hole 
near  the  right 
eye,  which  must 
have  been  the  re- 
sult of  a  stroke 
from  a  lance  or  a 
dagger.  The  who- 
le body  is  in  a  bad 
state  of  preserva- 
tion and  must  ha- 
ve been  too  hast- 
ily embalmed. 

Case  B. 

1175. -Length 
of  mummy  1  m. 
67  cent. 

A  wooden  coffin 
lid  which  repro- 
duces the  general 
outline  of  the  body  (fig.  53).  The  background  is  yellow; 
the  hair,  the  ornaments  and  the  features  of  the  face  are  picked 
out  with  blue.  A  pectoral  upon  the  breast  gives  cartouches  of 
king  Nebpahitiiuya  Ahm6sis  P* ,  and  a  figure  of  Amonr^.  The 


Fig.  53.  —  Coirin  of  Tiu^ken. 
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swathiogs  of  the  mummy  have  the  king's  name  in  ink, 
in  hieratic  script  upon  the  breast.  The  mummy  was  opened 
on  the  g***  of  June  1 886  and  was  found  in  bad  condition  : 
it  has  suffered  a  great  deal  from  the  attacks  of  insects  in  the 
Gizeh  Museum. 


Case  C. 
1176.  —  Length  of  mummy  i  m.  69  cent. 

A  coffin  with 
a  white  back- 
ground ,  which 
belonged  to  one 
of  the  most 
renowned  Pha- 
raohs, Amend- 
thes  I**,  son  of 
Ahm6sis  and  No- 
fritari  (fig.  5/i). 
The  mummy  is 
covered  with  0- 
range-coloured  li- 
nen, which  is  kept 
in  place  by  strips 
of  ordinary  linen. 
It  has  a  mask  of 
wood  and  painted 
cardboard,  exact- 
ly like  the  mask 
upon  the  great 
lid,  and  it  is  co- 
vered with  long 
garlands  from 
head  to  foot.  A 
wasp,  attracted 
by  the  flowers, 
had  flown  into 
the  coffin  at  the 
moment  of  bu- 
rial; it  was  shut 
in  it  and  remained 
there  long  intact , 
being  probably  a  unique  specimen  of  a  mummified  wasp. 


Fig.  5/i.  —  Coffin  of  Amenolhes  I**. 
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1179. 


Case  E. 
Length  of  mummy  i  m.  77  cent. 


A  coffin  with  white  background  (fig.  55),  the  inscrip- 
tion of  which  has  the  name  of  Akhpirniriya  Thutm^sis 
Hakuasit,  that  is  to  say  Thutm^is  II,  the  grandson  of  the 
preceding.  The  mummy,  which 
IS  covered  with  white  linen, 
bears  upon  its  breast  an  inscription 
which  tells  how,  (r  in  the  VP'*year, 
on  the  7^**  month  of  the  third  of 
Parult ,  Painotmu ,  first  prophet  of 
Amonr^,  son  of  Pidnkhi,  first 
prophet  of  Amonrd,  ordered  the 
restoration  of  the  funeral  furni- 
ture belonging  to  the  king  Aani- 
rtya?)  («c)  :  this  is  a  piece  of  care- 
lessness of  the  scribe  and  should 
read  Akhpirniriya. 

The  coffin  lid  of  Thutm^sis  II 
(n**  1179  bis),  is  on  the  landing 
of  Gallery  Q  (cf.  p.  A19). 

Case  M. 

1178.  —  Length  of  mummy 
1  m.  63  cent. 

Mummy  of  the  Pharaoh  Siphtah 
Menephtah,  second  successor  to 
Menephtah.  It  is  in  a  coffin  which 
has  been  scraped  in  order  to 
efface  the  name  of  the  first  owner. 
The  wrappings  have  been  res- 
tored by  the  priests  of  Amon  and 
on  the  1^  the  ka  name  of  the  king 
is  inscribed  in  faded  ink.  It  was 
found  in  1 898 ,  by  M.  Loret,  in  the  tomb  of  Amen6thes  II. 


Fig.  55. 
Coffin  of  Thntmdsis  II. 


Case  L. 
1182.  —  Length  of  the  mummy  1  m.  76  cent. 
Mummy  of  the  Pharaoh  Menephtah ,  son  and  successor 
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of  Rameses  II.  It  was  found  io  the  coffin  of  Setnakhuiti  and 
M.  Loret  took  it  to  be  the  mummy  of  Khuniatonu ,  the  heretic 
king  of  the  XVIII'''  Dynasty  :  M.  Groff  was  the  first  to  affirm 
that  it  was  Menephtah,  and  the  cartouche,  which  is  lightly 
written  in  hieratic  on  the  breast,  confirms  the  accuracy  of 
his  judgment  (cf.  p.  898,  899).  This  is  the  more  interest- 
ing in  diat,  according  to  one  of  the  Alexandrian  traditions, 
Menephtah  is  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  who  was  supposed 
to  have  perished  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  mummy  has  not  yet 
been  unrolled. 


Case  J. 
1177.  —  Length  of  the  mummy  1  m.  80  cent. 

Wooden  coffin  of  Rameses  II  (fig.  56 ) ;  the  lid  is  exposed 
on  the  landing  of  Gallery  Q  ( see  p.  4 1 9 ).  The  coffin  is  in  the 
form  of  Osiris ;  the  eyes  and  features  are  touched  with  black , 
the  hands  hold  the  sceptre.  On  the  breast  are  the  cartouches 
drawn  in  ink  of  Usirmariya  Sotpuniriya  Rameses  II  Meriamon 
and  three  inscriptions,  one  of  which  has  been  sponged  out 
and  written  over  again  but  is  still  partly  legible.  It  informs 
us  that  win  the  year  VI,  the  high-priest  nrihoru  restored 
the  mummy  of  Rameses  II «.  One  of  the  two  other  inscrip- 
tions says  that  in  the  year  XVII,  the  y'*"  of  the  fourth 
month  of  Parutt ,  the  high-priest  removed  the  body  of 
Rameses  II  from  the  tomb  of  Setui  P*  where  it  had  been  laid. 
The  third  inscription,  rapidly  written  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  tells  us  that  in  the  year  X,  the  high-priest  being 
Painotmu ,  Rameses  II  was  transferred  to  the  tomb  of  Amen- 
6thes  along  with  his  father  Setul  I•^ 

The  style  of  the  monument  and  certain  peculiarities  ot 
orthography  would  have  caused  us  to  attribute  this  coffin 
to  the  XX'*"  Dynasty,  rather  than  to  the  XIX*\  To  ascertain 
whether  the  mummy  really  was  that  of  Rameses  II  as  the 
inscriptions  on  the  lid  proclaimed  it  to  be,  M.  Maspero 
detached  a  part  ofthe  wrappings  which  seemed  to  be  loosely 
fastened ,  and  found ,  on  the  breast  of  the  original  shroud , 
a  hieratic  inscription  written  in  ink,  which  put  the  matter 
beyond  any  possible  doubt,  the  high-priest  Painotmu  I", 
declaring  in  it  that  he  had  restored  the  funerary  apparel  of 
Rameses  II,  in  the  year  XVI.  The  coffin  in  which  the  body 
of  the  conqueror  was  enclosed  had  been  destroyed  and 
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replaced ,  and  this  circumstance  explains  its  appearance  and 
the  peculiar  spelhng  of  the  cartouches.  The  mummy  was 
unwrapped  on  the  i**  June  1886,  in  presence  of  H.  H.  the 
Khedive  Tewfik. 


'>l^v' 


Fig.  56.  —  Head  of  the  mummy  of  Barneses  II. 


Case  N. 
1183.  —  Length  of  mummy  1  m.  65  cent. 

Mummy  of  the  Pharaoh  Amen6thes  III  of  the  XVIIP''  Dyn- 
asty, whose  tomb  exists  in  the  w  estern  valley  at  Thebes.  It 
was  discovered  in  1898  by  M.  Loret,  in  the  tomb  of  Amen- 
6thes  II. 
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East  Side  of  the  Room. 

Case  K. 
1198.  —  Length  of  mummy  i  m.  69  cent. 

Mummy  of  Rameses  III.  The  coffin ,  painted  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour,  was  composed  of  many  thicknesses  of  linen , 
and  was  enclosed  in  the  large  coffin  of  Nofrttari  (cf.  p.  4 1 8 , 
n**  1173).  The  swathing  bandages  were  restored  in  the 
year  XIII,  under  king  Painotrau,  as  is  testified  by  a 
statement  on  one  of  his  shrouds  which  we  shall  see  further 
on.  Two  pectorals,  one  of  gold,  one  of  giJl  wood,  were 
fastened  round  the  neck  of  this  king.  The  golden  pectoral 
is  in  the  Jewel  Room  (cf.  p.  386,  n"  970). 

Case  G. 
1181.  —  Length  of  mummy  1  m.  60  cent. 

A  coffin  formerly  painted  and  gilded ,  but  now  destroyed 
by  the  robbers ;  the  inside  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  bitumen 
which  renders  the  inscriptions  almost  illegible.  Attached  to 
the  body  of  the  mummy  were  two  little  oars  and  a  handful 
of  sticks  which  had  supported  the  flowers  of  a  large  bouquet. 
The  coffin  had  been  ransacked  by  the  Arabs,  and  was  in 
such  a  bad  state  that  it  had  to  be  opened  on  its  arrival  at  the 
Museum.  The  body  had  been  broken  in  three  places  in  ancient 
times ,  and  the  pieces ,  which  had  been  carelessly  put  together, 
were  wrapped  in  linen  as  fine  as  the  finest  cambric. 

Above ,  there  was  a  sort  of  shroud  which  had  been  un- 
fortunately torn  in  several  places;  it  is  covered  with  long 
hieroglyphic  texts  written  in  ink ,  mostly  extracts  from  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  A  kind  of  introduction  tells  us ,  that  this 
sacred  copy  was  written  by  a  special  order  of  king  Amen- 
6thes  II  for  his  father  and  predecessor  Thutm6sis  III  the 
son  of  Isis ,  a  lady  whose  name  appeared  here  for  the  first 
time  (cf.  p.  127,  n°  34i).  The  Egyptian  scribe  probably 
attached  very  little  importance  to  this  mention ,  but  it  gives 
us  the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  obscure  problems  in  the 
history  of  Egypt.  It  shows  us  that  Thutm6sis  111 ,  son  of 
Thutm6sis  II ,  was  born  of  a  concubine ,  and  this  explains 
the  reason  why  queen  Hashopsuitu,  daughter  of  Thut- 
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m^sis  I*'  and  of  qaeen  Ahmasi ,  had  the  right  to  inherit 
and  had  consequently  precedence  over  her  half-brother 
Thutm^sis  II  and  her  nephew  Thutm^is  III;  they  owed 
their  sovereignty  to  her.  Thutm^sis  II  became  a  king  in 
virtue  of  his  marriage  with  the  Crown  Princess,  and  Thut- 
m^sis  III  in  virtue  of  his  with  the  daughter  of  Hashopsuitu 
and  of  Thutm^sis  II.  The  coffin  lid  of  Thutm^sis  III  is  in 
CaseH. 

Case  I. 
1180.  —  Length  of  mummy  i  m.  76  cent. 

Large  white  coffin  of  which  the  feet  were  broken  in  an- 
cient times.  The  lid  is  exposed  on  the  landing  of  Gallery  Q 
(cf.  p.  &20).  The  features  are  touched  up  with  black, 
the  eyes  are  enamelled.  On  (he  breast ,  below  the  cartouches 
of  Selul  P* ,  we  read  three  proc^s-verbaux  of  varying  length 
written  in  hieratic.  According  to  the  first  of  these,  frin  the 
year  VI,  in  the  second  month  of  Akhalt,  the  first  prophet 
of  Amon ,  Hrihoru ,  sent  to  restore  the  funeral  apparel  of  the 
king  Setut  I'*t).  The  second  declares  that  win  the  year  XVI , 
the  seventh  day  of  th^  fourth  month  of  Parutt,  under  the 
king  Siamonu  Hrihoru ,  the  king  Setui  I'*  was  withdrawn 
from  his  tomb  and  laid  in  that  of  the  princess  Anhapu^. 
This  transference  having  been  accomplished,  the  priest  in 
charge  of  the  royal  cult  gave  evidence  before  Pharaoh  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  mummy,  and  certified  that  it  had  not 
been  in  any  way  damaged  by  the  removal.  Lastly  frin  the 
year  X,  the  eleventh  day  of  the  fourth  month  of  Paruit, 
under  the  high-priest  Painotmu  I**,  the  king  Setui  I",  was 
transferred  to  the  tomb  of  Amendthes  I**  ?> ,  on  which  occasion 
the  third  statement  was  written  out.  The  mummy  was 
wrapped  in  strong  yellow  linen  and  had  no  inscription 
about  it. 

The  cases  on  the  south  side  contain  a  great  part  of  the 
linen  and  funerary  apparel  of  the  mummies  shown  on 
the  north  side.  First,  on  the  north  side  of  the  south 
eastern  pilaster,  we  meet  : 

Case  V. 

Some  of  the  precious  objects  found  on  the  royal  mmnmies 
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of  the  first  Deir-el-Bahari  find ,  amulete ,  pectorals ,  scarabs , 
and  fullblown  lotus  flowers  in  gold ,  gilt  bronze  and  faience. 


Case  W. 

On  the  back  of  the  middle  division  of  this  case  hangs  a 
large  linen  cloth  which  covered  the  mummy  of  Rameses  III 
(n*  i3io).  There  is  a  rough  sketch  on  it,  in  ink,  of  the 
king  standing  up  and  making  offerings  to  Osiris  god  of 
the  dead ,  and  to  Amonrd  god  of  Thebes ,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion under  this  informs  us  that  this  shroud  was  a  gifl 
from  the  chief  of  the  embalmers.  It  seems  that,  during 
the  process  of  embalming  and  whenever  the  mummy  had 
to  be  di^essed  anew  after  an  inspection,  some  members  of 
the  royal  or  pontifical  household  brought  a  piece  of  stuff 
made  by  themselves  or  in  their  house ,  and  inscribed  their 
name  on  it  with  a  pious  formula.  To  this  posthumous 
devotion  we  owe  some  valuable  items  of  information. 

The  rest  of  the  case  is  filled  with  Canopic  jars,  coloured 
vases  of  glass  or  enamelled  earthenware,  and  wigs 
bdonging  to  the  mummies  of  priests  of  the  XXIP*  Dynasty. 
During  civil  and  religious  ceremonies ,  the  Egyptians ,  men 
and  women  alike,  loaded  their  heads  with  wigs  of  hair 
or  horsehair.  These  varied  in  size ,  but  during  the  second 
Theban  Empire,  the  \IV\  XV"  and  XXI'*  Dynasties,  they 
were  generally  of  enormous  proportions. 


1206.  —  White  basket  work. 

Box  containing  a  lars^e  wig  made  of  hair  mixed  with  the 
wool  of  a  black  sheep.  When  found,  it  was  still  fastened 
by  two  clay  seals  with  the  name  of  the  high-priest  of 
Amon  ManakhpirHya:  the  wig  was  consequentiy  intended 
for  his  wife,  queen  Isimkhabiu. 


Case  X. 

The  back  of  this  case  is  covered  by  three  of  the  long 
shrouds,  which  are  found  under  the  wrapping  of  coarse 
canvas  and  the  wrapping  of  an  orange  or  dull  rose- 
coloured   linen  on   the  mummies  of  the  XIX**",  XX***  and 
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XXP*  Dynasties.  The  one  on  the  left  (n*  laaa)  belonged 
to  the  priest  king  Painotmu,  and  has  nothing  on  it  but  an 
Osiris  sketched  in  ink.  The  middle  one  (n"  laaA)  is  from 
the  mummy  of  queen  Notmtt  and  shows  us  this  queen 
playing  the  sistrum  before  Osiris.  The  one  on  the  right 
was  found  on  the  lady  Taiuherit  (n**  ia33). 

In  the  centre,  resting  on  the  shroud  of  queen  Notmtt, 
is  a  plaque  of  wood  (n*  lasS)  covered  with  fine  hieratic 
writing.  We  read  on  it  the  copy  of  the  decree  given  by  the 
god  Amonrii  in  honour  of  the  lady  Nsikhonsu  at  the  time 
of  her  death  and  destined  to  secure  her  well-being  in  the 
other  world.  We  have  noticed  similar  formulae  on  stelae 
(cf.  p.  30 1)  and  on  the  papyrus  n**  686,  in  Room  G 
(cf.  p.  3i5). 

Four  wigs  of  vai*ying  size  are  grouped  on  either  side  of 
the  wooden  plaque  along  with  two  Canopic  jars  of  an 
unusual  shape.  In  front  we  see  the  mummy  of  a  child  and 
a  small  wooden  coffin  ( u"  1 3  s  6 )  with  the  name  of  Sutimes , 
which  contained  a  human  liver  when  it  wag  discovered. 
The  priests  who  removed  the  royal  mummies  must  have 
used  this  coffin  to  replace  a  Canopic  jar  of  one  of  the  kings. 


Case  Y. 

Like  the  last ,  the  back  of  this  case  is  covered  with  three 
shrouds,  all  with  drawings  on  them;  on  the  left,  that  of 
the  priest-king  Painotmu  P'  ( n"  1 3  3  a ) ;  in  the  centre ,  that  of 
Rameses  III  (n^*  isag)  with  an  inscription  but  no  figures; 
on  the  third  an  unnamed  individual,  who  instead  of  an 
Osiris  figure  has  sketched  himsdf  with  lines  of  extreme 
clearness  and  freedom. 

A  ceremonial  wig  (n**  1333),  one  of  the  Canopic  jars 
of  the  lady  Taiuherit,  the  hollow  figure  of  Osiris  which 
contained  the  papyrus  of  the  lady  Honittaui,  offerings 
wrapped  in  linen  and  statuettes  in  blue  enamel  fill  the  two 
sides  of  the  case.  In  the  centre  is  a  pand  (n*  lasS)  cut 
from  the  coffin  of  a  private  individual  but  adapted  to  the 
mummy  of  king  Rameses  P*.  We  read  on  it,  in  hieratic, 
fragments  of  the  account  of  the  removal  of  the  king's 
mummy  frpm  its  tomb ,  previous  to  its  being  hidden  in  the 
cache  at  Deir-d-Bahari.  The  wording  is  identicd  vnth  the 
similar  statements  on  the  mummies  of  Setui  I"  (cf.  p.  4 1  a , 
n"  1180)  and  Rameses  II  (cf.  p.  409,  n*  1177). 
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1230. — A  mummy  box  in  the  fonn  of  a  gazelle  (fig.  Sy ) , 
coataining  the  mmnmy  of  a  gazelle  carefully  embalmed.  It 


Fig.  67.  —  Mummy  box  in  form  of  a  gazelle. 

was  probably  a  pet  animal  of  queen  Isimkhabiu,  placed 
in  her  tomb  as  a  companion. 

1231.  —  Mummy  of  a  child  made  up  from  debris,  for 
reasons  which  have  been  explained  (cf.  p.  3 9 3-3 9 3).  It 
represents  the  munmiy  of  princess  Sitamanu,  in  whose 
coffin  it  was  found. 


Case  Z. 

At  the  back  are  the  shrouds  of  princess  Nsikhonsu  and 
the  high-priest  of  Amon  Masahirti  (cf.  p.  ^o3 ,  n°  1 1 90  and 
p.  4 a 9,  n"  1 196).  In  the  middle  division  we  see  in  order  : 
a  coffer  in  wood  and  ivory  (n°  1208)  with  the  name  of 
Rameses  IX  Neferkari ,  and  another  in  marquetery  (n**  1  a  1 1) 
with  the  name  of  queen  Hashepsuitu  Makerl  (Kamdri),  which 
chosen  by  the  priest  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  names  was 
to  contain  the  viscera  from  the  body  of  queen  Maker! 
(cf.  p.  4oa,  n"  1198).  The  two  little  oars,  on  either  side 
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of  the  coffers ,  were  found  on  the  mummy  of  Thulm^sis  III 
(cf.  p.  4i  ly  n*  1181).  They  were  meant  to  serve  two  pur- 
poses ,  firstly  to  bind  together  the  fragile  body  when  its  frag- 
ments were  brought  together  and  secondly  to  give  to  the 
dead  monarch  the  means  of  mounting,  like  his  forefathers, 
into  the  boat  of  the  Sun  and  of  moving  along  the  sky  in  com- 
pany with  the  god. 

The  remainder  of  the  case  contains  Unens ,  among  others 
the  band  decorated  with  magic  signs  from  the  forehead  of 
the  mummy  of  Rameses  III ,  a  wig  and  libation  vases  of 
bronze  coming  from  bronze  stands  now  lost  (cf.  p.  4oo). 


Case  A'. 

The  back  is  covered  with  shrouds  from  the  same  origin 
as  those  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  cases.  Some  other 
stuffs  with  folds  are  placed  in  front  of  three  wooden  boxes 
painted  in  bright  colours  which  contained  the  funerary 
statuettes  of  the  Priest-king  Painotmu  P'  ( n"  1  aAa )  and  of 
queen  Honittaui  (n"'  i243,  13^3  bis).  Between  these  are 
the  four  alabaster  Canopic  jars  of  queen  Nofrftari  ( n'  1  a  4 1) 
and  princess  Isimkhabiu  (n*  i24o). 

Above  these  cases  square  panels  are  an-anged,  over 
which  are  stretched  the  fragments  of  the  leather  tent  of 
queen  Isimkhabiu.  It  is  from  these  originals  that  the 
restoration  shewn  in  Case  K  under  n**  1 194  (cf.  p.  4o3) 
was  executed.  In  front  of  these  are  boxes  for  Canopic  jars, 
caskets  for  funerary  statuettes  and  baskets,  di  from  the  first 
Deir-el-Bahari  find. 


LANDING  OF  GALLERY  Q. 

West  Wall  of  the  landing. 

Against  the  wall  of  the  landing  of  the  north-west  staircase 
are  &ree  of  the  most  remarkable  cofiins  in  the  collection  : 

Case  D. 

Coffin  lid  of  king  Amen6thes  P*  (cf.  p.  4o7,  n*  1176). 
The  inscriptions  on  the  breast,  which  are  in  ink,  have 
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pi^eserved  to  U8  the  reports  of  two  visits  paid  by  the 
inspectors  who  were  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  verifying 
the  condition  of  the  mummy  and  assuring  its  upkeep. 
The  first  report  tdis  how,  <rin  the  sixth  year,  on  the  7*^  of 
thethird month  ofParutt,  Painotmu  I'*,  son  of  Pi^nkhi, first 
prophet  of  Amonrft,  king  of  the  gods,  sent  to  restore  the 
funeral  furniture  belonging  to  king  Zosorkeriya  Amen^thes  yt . 
The  second  relates  more  solemnly ,  how  tr  in  the  sixteenth  yeai% 
on  the  33"'  of  the  fourth  month  of  Paruit,  Masahirti,  the 
son  of  Painotmu ,  first  prophet  of  AmoHrli ,  king  of  the  gods , 
ordered  the  renewal  of  the  funeral  belongings  of  this  godn, 
meaning  thereby  Amen6thes  I"  who  was  actuaUy  adored 
and  received  r^^ular  worship.  —  XVIII"*  and  XXI"  Dyn- 
asties. 


1251.    —  Height  1  m.  80  cent.  —  Drah  ahuH 
Neggah,  r. 


Gilded  lid  from 
the  coffin  of  queen 
Ahhotpu  I'*,to  whom 
the  treasui'e  belong- 
ed which  is  shewn 
in  the  Jewel  Room 
(cf.  p.  378-385). 
She  IS  represented 
with  uncovered  face 
(fig.  58),  and  the 
body  entirely  hid- 
den by  the  wings  of 
Isis.  The  work  on  the 
face  is  very  careful 
and  seems  to  repro- 
duce the  actual  fea- 
tures of  the  queen. 
—  XVIIl^  Dynasty. 


1172.  Wood, 
Linenand  Stucco. 
—  Height  3  m.  20  cent,  without  the  plumes. 

Enormous  coffin ,  made  of  layers  of  cloth  superposed , 

•7 


Fig.  58.  —  Head  of  Ahbotpu's  coflin. 
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stretched  on  a  light  wooden  frame  and-  heavily  loaded 
with  stucco.  It  is  painted  yellow  and  has  on  a  vertical  band 
the  customary  grave  formula  in  honour  of  the  queen 
Ahhotpu  II ,  wife  of  king  Amen6thes  P*  (cf.  p.  Aoy,  n"  1 1 76). 
It  is  of  the  same  design  as  the  Osiride  pillars  in  the  court  of 
Medinet-Habu ,  to  the  very  headdress :  the  wig ,  the  features , 
and  the  coUars  are  touched  with  blue.  It  must  have  had 
on  the  head  the  two  feathers  of  Amon  and  Maut,  like  the 
coffin  of  Nofrltari  (cf.  n"  1 178  below).  The  mummy,  wrap- 
ped in  a  beautifiil  orange-coloured  shroud,  was  enclosed  in 
another  coffin  of  ordinary  size  and  proved  to  be  Painotmu  I*' 
(cf.  n"  1197  below). 

1173.  —  Height  3  m.  17  cent.,  breadth  at  the 
elbows  o  m.  87  cent.,  depth  of  chest  o  m.  55  cent. 

Huge  coffin  of  queen  Nofritari,'  wife  of  AhmAsis  and 
mother  of  Amen6thes  I*'.  On  the  head  is  the  double  plume 
of  Amon  and  Maut,  similar  in  aspect  and  style  to  that  of 
Ahhotpu  II  (cf.  p.  /ii7,  n"*  1 179).  The  mummy  is  to  be 
seen  under  n**  it73^w  (cf.  p.  A 19). 

Before  this  group ,  in  a  flat  case  with  three  divisions , 
there  lie  : 

1197.  —  Coffin  of  king  Painotmu  I**;  the  mummy  was 
enclosed  in  the  large  coffin  of  queen  Ahhotpu  II  (cf.  p.  4 1 7, 

n"  1172). 

1215.  — Length  of  the  mummy  1  m.  85  cent. 

Coffin  of  the  lady  Rat ,  nurse  of  queen  Nofrltari.  It  has 
a  green  ground  with  yellow  stripes.  In  the  interior  is  a 
prayer  to  the  goddess  Nuit  on  behalf  of  Rai.  Other  inscrip- 
tions written  in  the  inside  near  the  head  and  the  feet,  and 
outside  along  the  two  sides,  repeat  the  name  of  the  nurse 
Rai.  The  mummy  of  this  lady  was  replaced  in  ancient 
times  by  the  mummy  of  queen  Anhapu  (cf.  p.  /i  1  2 ,  n'  1 1 80  ). 

1216.  —  Length  of  the  mummy  1  m.  5/i  cent. 

Coffin  inscribed  with  texts  containing  the  name  of  the  Priest 
King  Painotmu  1*'.  It  is  of  the  same  type  as  that  of  Notmit 
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(cf.  p.  4oo,  n"  1195).  It  belonged  first  to  Thutm^sis  I", 
and  after  having  been  removed  {rem  its  fu-st  possessor,  it 
was  appropriated  for  the  use  of  Painotmu  l•^  but  the  name 
of  ThutmSsis  reappears  here  and  there  under  the  latter 
painting.  It  has  been  chipped  over  almost  entirely  to  get 
off  the  gilding,  and  its  outer  surface  appears  no  more  than 
a  shapeless  block  of  wood.  The  mummy  was  unwrapped 
by  the  Arabs  and  is  in  a  marvellous  state  of  preservation. 
In  comparing  the  features  with  those  of  the  mummies  of 
Thutm6sis  II  and  ThutmAsis  III,  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
resembles  these  kings,  while  the  type  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  the  members  of  the  family  of  the  High-Priests. 
It  is  therefore  probably  that  Thutm&is  P*  was  eventually 
reinstated  in  possession  of  the  coflSn  which  Painotmu  had 
usurped.  The  mummy  shows  an  old  man,  with  delicate, 
cunning  features ,  shaven  head ,  and  a  thin ,  small  body.  The 
teeth  are  worn  down  like  those  of  horses ,  as  is  still  seen 
among  some  African  races  who  feed  chiefly  on  insufficiently 
ground  grain.  The  lid  is  shewn  in  Gallery  Q,  Case  G, 
n"*  i9o4  (cf.  p.  /io2). 

1179  bis,  —  Coffin  lid  of  ThulmAsis  II  (cf.  p.  koS, 
nMi79). 

North  Side  of  the  landing,  between  the  two  Columns, 
Coffin  lid  of  Rameses  II  (cf.  p.  ^09 ,  n'  1 177). 

1102.  —  Length  of  the  mummy  1  m.  77  cenl. 

This  miunmy ,  laid  on  the  bottom  board  of  a  three  cornered 
coffin,  had  been  plundered  by  the  robbers,  then  restored 
by  the  priests.  From  the  remains  of  the  cartouche  written 
in  ink  on  the  breast,  we  see  that  it  is  that  of  the  Pharaoh 
Rameses  V.  It  was  found  by  M.  Loret,  in  1898,  in  the 
tomb  of  Amen6thes  11.  —  XX***  Dynasty. 

1173  bis.  —  Length  of  the  mummy  1  metre. 

Mummy  of  queen  Nofritari,  whose  colossal  coffin  is 
shewn  under  n**  1178,  on  the  west  w«dl  (cf.  p.  4i8). 
When  it  was  found ,  an  unpleasant  smell  emanated  from 
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diis  mummy  and  it  seemed  to  be  in  an  advanced  state 
of  decomposition,  bat  after  having  been  buried  for  a  few 
months  in  the  Shuneh  of  the  Bulak  Museum,  it  was  found 
to  have  lost  these  disagreable  symptoms  and  to  be  in  a  fit 
state  to  be  replaced  in  our  collection. 

Southern  pillars. 

In  front  of  the  pillars  are  boxes  for  Canopic  jars  or  for 
funerary  statuettes,  some  from  the  tomb  of  Sannotmu 
(n"'  13^7,  1353,  ia5i),  others  from  the Deir-el-Bahan 
find  (n*  iia/i6,  Canopic  chest  of  queen  Notmtt). 

Case  E. 

Coffin  lid  of  Setut  I"  (cf.  p.  4i  a ,  n*  i  i8o). 

ROOM  R. 

Contains  the  remainder  of  the  two  series  of  royal  mum- 
mies found  in  i88i  and  in  1898  : 

West  Wall. 

Case  A. 

Mummy  of  princess  Sitkam6sis,  sister  or  daughter  of 
the  Pharaoh  Ahm6sis  (cf.  p.  /io6,  n""  iiyS).  The  coffin  in 
which  she  lies  did  not  originally  belong  to  her. 

Case  B. 

Painted  wooden  coffin  of  the  first  prophet  of  Amon,  first 
prophet  of  Thutm^sis  III,  Raiya.  The  mummy  of  the  Pha- 
raoh Rameses  VI ,  of  the  XX***  Dynasty,  was  placed  in  this 
coffin  about  the  end  of  the  XXI'*  Dynasty.  The  mummy  is 
in  such  bad  condition  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  mea- 
sure it.  It  was  found  in  1898  by  M.  Loret  in  the  tomb  of 
Amen6thes  II,  and  it  has  been  examined  lately  by  D' Elliot 
Smith. 
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Case  C. 

1186.  —  Coffin  of  princess  Ahmashontttimihu.  The 
mummy,  which  is  decorated  with  wreaths,  is  made  up 
like  that  of  the  princess  Sitamanu  (cf.  p.  4i5,  n*  laSi). 

Case  D. 

Base  of  the  coffin  of  the  king  Setnakhuiti,  father  of  Ra- 
meses  III.  Liken**  1 17a  (cf.  p.  ^17)  it  is  made  of  canvas, 
dlastered  and  coloured  dark  red,  with  inscription  in  white. 
The  mununy  was  originally  encased  in  a  sheath  of  red 
leather  of  which  only  fragments  subsist.  It  was  found  by 
M.  Loret]  in  1898  in  the  tomb  of  Amen6thes  II.  — 
XX**"  Dynasty. 

Case  E. 

1201.  —  Small  coffin  with  no  name ,  containing  a  child's 
mummy  not  yet  examined. 


1185.  —  Length  of  the  false  mummy  1  m.  30  cent. 

Small  white  coffin  of  princess  Sitamanu ,  daughter  of 
Ahm^is  I"  (cf.  p.  4o6 ,  n*  1 1 78)  and  of  Nofritari  (cf.  p.  4 1 8- 
A19,  n*'ii73,  1173W*).  A  roll  oijerid,  or  pdm  leaf  stems 
1  m.  a o cent,  long,  with  a  child's  skull  on  the  top,  replaces 
the  body  which  had  bene  broken  to  pieces  by  the  plunderers 
who  violated  the  tomb.  This  restoration  was  made  in  ancient 
times  by  the  cemetery  guards  whose  vigilance  in  protecting 
the  tomb  had  been  defective  (cf.  p.  4i5,  n"  ia3i).  — 
XVIIP  Dynasty. 


Case  F. 
1176.  —  Length  of  the  mummy  o  m.  90  cent. 

Coffin  identical  in  appearance  with  that  of  Ahm^sis  I" 
(cL  p.  4 06,  n'  1175)  and  belonging  to  that  monarch's 
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eldest  son  Siamanu.  The  mammy  is  that  of  a  child  of  five 
or  six  years  of  age.  The  name  of  Siamanu  is  written  in 
hieratic  on  the  breast. 


Case  G. 

Coffin   and  mummy  of   the    lady   Honitempait.    — 
XVIIP'^  Dynasty. 


Case  H. 
1191.  —  Length  of  coffin  2  m.  i5  cent. 

Coffin  of  the  steward  Sonu.  The  mummy  of  queen 
Maritamanu  was  laid  in  it  at  the  time  when  the  royal 
mummies  were  removed  to  their  cachette  at  Deir-el-Bahari. 

East  Wall. 

We  see  placed  in  order  here  Setui  II,  Kh^muasit,  and 
Rameses  T*  (cf.  p.  4i4,  Case  Y,  n*  1228). 

1196.  —  Length  of  the  mummy  1  m.  66  cent. 

Coffin  with  the  name  of  princess  Nsikhonsu ,  daughter  of 
the  lady  Tahonuthoti  and  probably  wife  of  Painotmu  11. 
The  coffins  of  this  princess  were  not  made  for  her  but  for 
Isimkhabiu,  and  were  given  over  by  Isimkhabiu  herself  or 
her  relatives  to  Nsikhonsu  whose  name  was  written  over 
that  of  her  companion.  This  superadded  painting  has  fall- 
en off  in  places  and  the  original  name  has  reappeared. 
But  in  addition  to  this,  we  soon  perceived  that  another 
usurpation  had  taken  place.  When  they  reached  the 
Museum,  each  of  the  coffins  contained  a  mummy,  and 
M.  Maspero  at  first  supposed  that  the  second  of  these  had 
been  put  in  by  the  Arabs  who  had  discovered  and  robbed 
the  Deir-el-Bahari  hiding  place.  But  examination  showed 
that  it  was  the  work  of  the  Egyptians  themselves.  The 
mummy  n"  1 1 96  has  on  its  outer  wrapping  the  name  of 
the  principal  wife  of  Amon ,  Nsikhonsu ,  and  is  dated  in  the 
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year  VI.  When  these  first  folds  were  removed  another  in- 
scription appeared  :  (r  Expedition  made  to  the  temple ,  in 
the  year  VII ,  to  wrap  the  mummy  of  the  king  R&khdm- 
uasitn.  The  mummy,  which  seems  to  have  been  broken, 
has  not  been  completely  unwrapped,  but  if  the  operation 
were  continued  we  should  find  instead  of  Isimkhabiu  or 
Nsikhonsu  as  is  announced  on  the  cofiin,  the  body  of  a 
king,  probably  one  of  the  latest  Ramessides,  Rameses  XIl 
of  the  XX*^  Dynasty. 


1193.  —  Length  of  the  mummy  i  m.  78  cent. 

Cofiin  painted  white  with  the  design  in  colour,  belong- 
ing to  the  Priest-scribe  Nibsoni  son  of  Pahiri  and  the  lady 
Tam6su  (the  lid  is  inscribed  under  n"*  1  igS  bis).  The  face 
is  uncovered  and  the  mummy  is  in  such  wonderful  preser- 
vation that  it  might  be  taken  for  the  body  of  a  man  only  a 
few  days  dead.  —  XX***  Dynasty. 


1200.  —  Length  of  the  mummy  1  m.  76  cent. 

Coffin  shaped  like  a  mummy,  with  no  beard,  and  painted 
white  to  imitate  limestone.  The  mummy  was  swatiied  in 
the  manner  of  the  XVIIP''  Dynasty  and  seemed  to  be  intact. 
It  was  sown  up  in  white  sheepskin  and  along  with  it  were 
two  canes  with  reed  knobs :  a  horrible  smell  emanated  from 
it.  On  the  ao***  of  June  1886,  it  was  given  to  Dr.  Fouquet 
for  examination.  The  process  of  unwrapping  lasted  two  days 
and  gave  most  unexpected  results.  First  a  shroud  was 
removed,  then  a  thick  roll  of  bandages  crossed  and  folded, 
then  a  layer  of  whitish  natron  mixed  with  human  fat  and 
lastly  the  corpse.  iL  had  not  been  opened  and  the  viscera 
are  still  in  their  proper  place  :  the  preservative  substances 
had  not  been  injected  into  the  body,  but  simply  spread 
over  the  skin  in  a  manner  which  shews  a  hand  long  practised 
in  such  work.  The  mummy  was  that  of  a  young  man. 
All  who  saw  it  were  convinced  that  the  prince  had  been 
poisoned,  and  there  are  several  indications  which  point  to 
his  death  having  been  caused  by  a  convulsive  poison.  There 
is  neither  name  or  inscription  to  shed  any  light  on  the 
mystery  of  this  young  prince's  fate. 
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.  In  this  room  are  collected  the  objects  found  in  1 898 
and  1899  ^y  ^-  ^^  AQ^  in  1 903  by  Mr.  Theodore  Davis, 
in  the  tombs  of  Amen6thes  II,  of  Thntmdsis  III  and  That- 
mdsis  IV  at  Thebes.  These  objects  which  were  scattered 
about  on  the  floor  of  the  rooms  (cf.  p.  897)  represent  only 
a  very  small  part  of  the  rich  store  which  had  bdonged  to 
these  royal  tombs  before  the  ancient  robbers  plundered 
them.  All  jewels  had  been  taken  away  and  there  only  remained 
wood,  glass,  leather,  such  things  in  short  as  were  of  little 
commercial  value  at  Thebes  in  the  Ramesside  period. 

North  Side. 

Case  A. 

At  the  back  of  the  case ,  high  up ,  are  large  handled  crosses 
£  altei-nating  with  the  four  tiers  of  capitals  which  compose 
the  top  of  the  sign  didu  f .  These  are  made  of  painted  wood 
and  their  presence  in  the  tomb  assures  to  the  Pharaoh  life 
and  stability  for  ever.  On  the  upper  shelf  and  below  these 
emblems  are  an  admirable  set  of  vases  in  turquoise  blue 
glazed  faience,  most  of  them  with  the  cartouche  of  Amen- 
6thes  II.  Round  the  neck  is  either  a  border  or  a  simple 
line  of  black,  and  near  the  base  of  the  neck  and  on  the 
body,  black  horizontal  bands  bring  out  their  grace  of  form. 
These  were  intended  to  hold  water  and  various  kinds  of 
drink  for  the  dead  King.  In  the  middle  of  the  case  is  a  calf  *s 
head  with  wide-open  eyes.  This  is  made  of  wood  painted  and 
carved ,  and  underneath  is  the  head  of  a  cow  in  the  same 
style.  These  probably  represent  the  offerings  of  meat.  They 
are  very  well  executed ;  the  calf  in  particular,  with  its  speckled 
hide  and  frightened  expression,  is  extremely  happily  rend- 
ered. The  lower  part  of  the  case  contains  boxes  in  the  form  of 
a  goose,  which  originaliy  contained  an  embalmed  goose  as 
a  dainty  litbit  iov  \he  double.  Reside  these  are  fragments  of 
alabaster  Canopic  jars ,  seals  of  stamped  clay  for  the  wine  and 
water  jars,  uashbiti-figures ,  ffliferj  signs  ft  in  blue  glaze, 
h'bation  vases  {  and  statuettes  in  wood  covered  with  tar,  one 
of  which  shews  the  king  holding  a  libation  jar  in  each  hand , 
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while  the  others  represent  him  mummified  and  identified 
with  Osiris,  and  finally,  two  superb  wooden  uraei,  one 
of  which  with  a  human  head  and  outstretched  wings  is  the 
image  of  the  goddess  Maritsakro ,  mistress  of  the  dead  in 
the  Theban  theogony,  and  placed  in  the  tomb  to  protect 
the  Pharaoh  against  his  enemies  beyond  the  grave. 

Case  B. 

Fragments  of  g^ass  vases  collected  from  the  tomb  of 
Amen6the8  II.  They  were  of  exquisite  workmanship  and 
we  cannot  too  keenly  regret  that  the  robbers  handled  them 
so  roughly  as  to  break  them.  Daressy  has  succeded  in  putt'ug 
some  of  them  together  almost  completely,  as,  for  example, 
the  splendid  vase  with  white  ground  on  the  left  side  of  the 
case  towards  the  front.  On  all  of  them  we  remark  that  style 
of  ornament  we  meet  with  on  the  little  vases  of  a  similar 
shape  which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  of  Phoenician 
manufacture.  It  had  been  long  suspected  that  most  of  these 
either  might  have  come  firom  Egypt,  or  might  have  been 
made  after  Egyptian  models,  and  this  conjecture  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  presence  of  such  a  large  number  of  vases  of  this 
kind  in  the  tomb  of  Amen6thes  II ,  marked  with  cartouches 
of  the  Pharaoh  and  coming  fix>m  Thebes.  Every  sort  of 
glass  known  at  that  period  is  to  be  seen  here,  transparent 
and  colourless  glass ,  opaque  g^ass  of  a  single  colour  only, 
glass  decorated  with  fern -leaf,  serrated  or  rosette  patterns, 
glass  imitating  agate,  onyx,  marble  and  serpentine. 

Frame  C. 

The  fragment  of  papyrus  shewn  here  is  a  sort  of  abridg- 
ed edition  of  one  of  the  Books  of  Hades  (cf.  p.  279). 
Instead  of  a  reproduction  in  extenso  of  the  diagrams  and 
l^ends  of  each  hour  of  the  night,  we  find  inscribed  hei*e, 
in  special  compartments,  the  figures  of  the  beings  who 
peopled  the  hours ,  with  an  indication  of  their  number, 
their  name  and  their  proper  formula.  Thus ,  beginning  on 
the  right,  we  see  successively  the  figure  of  a  man  in  ad- 
oration "^  with  his  name  AouUi  (the  who  adores t)  ,  then 
the  number  4,  which  shews  that  there  were  four  such  per- 
sons, and  below  two  lines  of  red  ink  with  the  words  :  (rHe 
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enters  the  West ,  towards  the  dwellers  in  Hades ,  lord  of  all. 
In  the  next  compartment,  we  see  the  figure  of  a  bearded 
man,  lying  on  his  back  in  the  coils  of  a  serpent  with  the 
words  :  rrThe  gods  who  are  in  the  coils  n ,  and  the  number 
1 4  of  these  beings.  The  series  continues  in  the  same  way, 
and  is  a  good  instance  of  a  sort  of  Aid  to  memory  for  the 
use  of  the  dead.  The  double  saw  there  the  image,  the  name 
and  the  number  of  the  supernatural  beings  he  would  en- 
counter during  his  wanderings  through  the  other  worid , 
and ,  if  his  memory  failed  him ,  he  had  only  to  consult  this 
abridged  guide,  which  was  much  less  long  and  as  effica- 
cious as  a  complete  copy  of  the  Bot^  of  Hades, 

Case  L. 

Objects  of  the  same  type  as  in  the  other  cases ,  handled 
crosses,  vases,  Uasu  sceptres  1 ,  rectangular  plaques,  boxes 
and  ornaments  of  bine  glaze,  fragments  of  alabaster  Canopic 
jars,  statuettes  of  Sokhit,  of  Osiris,  of  the  king  as  a  com- 
batant, some  from  the  tomb  of  ThutmdsisIII,  others  from 
that  of  Amendthes  II;  a  fine  vulture  "'Jl  of  coloured  wood 
perched  on  a  column  T;  baskets,  boomerangs  and  lids  of 
Answerers  boxes  of  Amen6thes  II ,  imitation  rolls  of  funer- 
ary papyri  half  unrolled  (cf.  p.  4 27). 

In  the  month  of  January  1 909 ,  Mr.  Davis,  an  American 
gentleman,  asked  the  Service  for  permission  to  conduct 
excavations  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  After 
we  had  examined  the  place  and  made  some  rather  un- 
successful attempts,  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Garter  and  myself 
that  the  little  ravine  which  enters  the  valley  beside  the  tomb 
of  Setui  I'^  shewed  the  signs  which  usually  denote  the  where- 
abouts of  a  royal  tomb.  The  work ,  which  was  discontinued 
during  the  summer  of  1 909 ,  was  recommenced  in  January 
1908  and  led  to  the  discovery,  within  a  few  days,  of  the 
tomb  of  Thutmdsis  IV.  It  had  been  broken  about  the 
accession  of  Harmhabi ,  less  than  a  century  after  the  death  of 
the  king,  and  every  thing  had  been  smashed  in  it,  either  at 
that  lime ,  or  towards  the  end  of  the  XX.*''  Dynasty.  When 
Mr.  Davis  fii-st  went  into  it  with  Mr.  Carter,  the  ground 
was  literally  littered  with  splintered  glass ,  cnished  wooden 
objects,  and  the  pieces  of  the  funerary  apparel.  In  addition 
to  the  broken  chariot  (cf.  p.  996,  Case G),  the  tomb  con- 
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tained  the  remains  of  a  funerary  equipment  identical  in 
every  respect  with  that  of  Tbutmdsis  III  and  of  Amendthes  U ; 
the  head  of  the  Hathor  cow  (cf.  p.  494),  debris  of  statues 
in  black  wood,  a  large  number  of  very  beautiful  blue 
^aze  vases  of  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  and  boomerangs 
of  blue  glazed  pottery.  Two  objects  or  series  of  objects 
deserve  special  mention;  firstly,  a  collection  of  imitation 
papyrus  rolls  made  of  blue  glaze.  We  already  possessed 
some  from  the  tomb  of  Amen6thes  II,  which  were  half 
unrolled  and  prepared  for  reading  (cf.  p.  496),  but  the 
present  examples  are  rolled  up  closely.  They  are  probably 
Books  of  the  Dead,  Books  of  Hades  and  other  magic  books, 
made  of  indestructible  material  and  placed  in  the  tomb 
instead  of  rolls  of  perishable  papyrus.  Their  shape  has 
suggested  to  me  the  idea  that  the  rolls  which  we  see  held 
in  the  closed  hand  of  some  statues  were  not  always  hand- 
kerchiefs or  more  probably  the  indications  of  the  kharpu  ^ 
sceptre ,  as  has  been  thought ,  but  that  they  were  often  meant 
for  books  containing  probably  foiinulae  for  the  protection 
of  the  statue  and  of  the  person  it  represents.  The  second 
object  (Case  N)  is  an  admirable  funerary  statuette  of  white 
porcelain ,  with  hieroglyphs  incised  and  filled  with  blue 
enamel.  It  is  broken  and  the  upper  part  is  missing,  but 
by  reason  of  this  accident  we  are  enabled  to  study  the 
break ,  and  we  perceive  that  the  material  is  real  porcelain , 
which  is  after  all  not  surprising,  since  kaolin  is  found  in 
Egj  pt  in  small  quantities.  When  complete ,  this  statuette 
must  have  been  identical  in  appearance  with  the  beautiful 
litde  figure,  also  of  porcelain,  which  we  have  seen  in  the 
North  H^l  (cf.  p.  34i,  Case  B,  n"  891). 

Between  the  two  Cases  M  and  N ,  is  the  Canopic  chest  of 
the  Pharaoh  Thutm6sis  P*  discovered  by  M.  Loret  in  1899, 
and  brought  to  the  Museum  in  1908.  It  is  of  quartzite, 
with  traces  of  red  painting  on  the  hieroglyphs  and  on  the 
cornice.  It  is  very  simple  in  design  but  cleverly  carved  and 
of  fairly  good  workmanship.  It  measures  o  m.  70  cent, 
in  lenglh  and  width  and  0  m.  69  cent,  in  height. 

On  the  pillar  between  Case  D  and  Case  E  the  wooden 
framework  of  an  Osiride  figure  has  been  mounted.  It  was 
supported  by  a  trellis  on  which  pieces  of  bent  wood  were 
nailed,  forming  the  outlines  of  the  crown,  the  head, 
shoulders  and  part  of  the  arms  and  trunk.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  body  was  made  of  wooden  marquetery  and 
polychrome  enamels  or  of  painted  canvas.  I  think  that  such 
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wooden  frames  may  have  been  used  as  supports  to  com 
figures  of  Osiris  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  is  exposed 
in  Room  T  and  U  coming  from  the  tombs  of  Maiharpiriu 
(cf.  p.  i&3) and  Tuiyu  (cf.  p.  i39-&33).  Underneath  this, 
we  have  put  togedier  one  of  the  alabaster  chests  with  four 
divisions  which  held  the  Canopic  jars  of  Amendthes  II. 

Case  F. 

Here  are  some  of  the  statuettes  of  tarred  wood  of  which 
there  were' large  numbers  in  the  tombs  of  Thutm^is  III 
and  Amen6thes  11.  The  one  in  the  centre  is  the  king  him- 
self standing  erect,  in  ceremonial  costume,  with  staff  in 
hand.  It  is  of  decided  merit  artistically,  but  apart  from  that 
it  has  very  great  archaeological  interest.  It  shews  us ,  in  fact , 
a  specimen  of  the  statues  on  which  on  the  frmeral  day  the 
tamity  and  the  priests  performed  the  ceremony  of  the  Ap-ro. 
We  see,  in  the  tomb  of  Setui  V\  these  statues  set  up  on 
a  heap  of  sand  and  first  puriHed  by  water  and  by  incense, 
then  having  their  mouth ,  eyes  and  ears  opened  by  means 
of  a  chisel,  an  adze  and  a  bag  of  carnelians,  so  that  they 
might  perceive  and  taste  the  flesh  of  the  bullock  and  the 
funeral  offerings.  Once  these  rites  were  accomplished ,  the 
statues  were  capable  of  discharging  all  functions  of  life 
for  the  double.  Some  of  them  were  life  size,  but  of  such 
we  only  possess  the  feet.  The  Osiride  statuettes  on  either 
side  of  the  Pharaoh  were  likewise  employed  in  these  cere- 
monies and  represented  the  dead  man  as  identified  with 
the  divinities  protecting  him.  It  was  supposed  at  first  that 
the  two  panthers  stood  for  the  tamed  wUd  creatures  with 
which  the  Pharaohs  liked  to  surround  themselves  and 
which  accompanied  them  when  hunting  or  even  to  war  : 
Rameses  II  has  his  lion  with  him  at  the  batde  of  Kadesh. 
But ,  all  considered ,  (he  holes  on  the  back  prove  cleariy  that 
in  the  present  case  they  made  a  part  of  some  piece  of  fune- 
rary furniture  :  in  fact,  we  see  from  such  pictures  as  the 
Triumph  o/Harmhabi  in  the  speos  of  SUsOeh,  that  the  two 
arms  of  the  ceremonial  chairs  of  the  king  consisted  often 
of  figures  of  wild  animals,  specially  lions,  leopards  or 
panthers.  Our  panthers  are  probably  all  that  remains  fipom 
a  funerary  counterfeit  of  one  of  the  sedie  gestatotie  on  which 
the  king  was  borne  when  he  came  out  of  his  palace  : 
it  had  been  put  in  the  tomb  to  serve  him  for  the  same 
purpose  in  the  other  worid.  - '  '^' 
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What  idea  was  attached  to  the  large  wooden  swan  we  do 
not  know.  It  mast  have  been  placed  there  in  fnlfihnent  of 
some  ancient  custom,  for  an  image  of  the  same  bird  was 
found  in  the  tomb  of  king  Horus  of  the  XIIP^  Dynasty 
(cf.  p.  i8i);  perhaps  it  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  bring 
the  king^s  double  to  the  sky  on  its  wings.  The  other  ob- 
jects belong  to  the  ordinary  grave  equipment,  plaited  san- 
dals, ostraca,  vases  of  offerings,  fragments  of  g^ass  vases 
like  those  in  Case  B  (cf.  p.  495 ) ,  blades  of  knives  and  scis- 
sors of  bronze,  fragments  of  steering  oars  from  the  boats. 
The  most  interesting  things  are  the  part  of  a  cabin  of 
painted  wood,  which  is  all  that  remains  of  one  boat,  and 
the  three  plaques  of  pale  blue  glazed  pottery  on  one  of 
which  we  see ,  drawn  in  lines  of  a  violet  black ,  the  figure  of 
the  goddess  Safkhltabui ,  driving  in  the  stake  which  served 
to  mark  the  four  comers  of  a  building  in  construction. 

Case  G. 

More  of  the  statuettes  of  tarred  wood.  In  the  middle  a 
statuette  of  the  Ap-ro,  identical  with  the  one  in  Case  F 
(cf.  p.  498).  Near  this  are  some  statues  of  the  king  as 
Horus,  some  nude  with  the  curi  falling  over  his  right 
ear,  some  as  a  soldier  in  the  solar  bark,  wearing  the  red 
crown  ^ ,  fighting  and  transfixing  witl^  his  lance  the  serpent 
of  the  celestial  waters ,  and  some  as  Osiris  in  the  form  of 
a  mummy.  The  two  lionesses  are  equally  good  in  style  with 
the  leopard  in  Case  F,  and  are  probably  also  arms  of  a 
sedia  gestatoria  for  the  king  (cf.  p.  laS).  The  large 
boomerangs  like  half  a  serpent  were  to  be  used  for  fighting 
or  for  hunting  in  the  next  world  (cf.  p.  954 ,  L).  The  rest 
of  the  case  is  filled  with  blue  grazed  pottery,  handled 
crosses  £  and  vases  in  the  form  of  the  handled  cross, 
didu  signs  f ,  lotus  flowers,  round  balls,  lotus  bud  vases, 
square  boxes  and  large  rings ,  all  of  a  very  rich  colour. 

South  Side, 

Case  H. 

More  fragments  than  complete  pieces  are  in  this  case.  There 
are  fragments  and  whole  specimens  of  the  cnuv  ansata  4 , 
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pieced  of  dtdu  f ,  feet  and  bands  of  the  larred  wood 
statuettes  of  Pharaoh ,  some  life  size  and  some  even  larger, 
which  were  used  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Ap-ro  for  the 
Opening  of  the  Mouth,  arms,  legs,  feet  and  heads  of  small 
wooden  statues  of  the  same  description :  bedposts  shaped 
like  lions'  claws  (cf.  p.  290,  n"  696)  and  vases  of  blue 
g^aze  made  up  of  pieces  collected  in  the  tomb.  The  wooden 
frame  in  the  niche  in  the  centre  is  what  remains  of  the  skeleton 
of  an  Osiris  statue,  similar  to  the  one  against  the  pillar 
betwean  Cases  D  and  E  (cf.  p.  A37). 


a\SE 


I. 


Funerary  statuettes  belonging  to  Amen6thes  II,  some  in 
blue  glazed  pottery,  some  in  tarred  wood  and  a  few  in 
limestone  and  red  sandstone.  They  mostly  have  inscribed 
on  the  front  the  text  of  the  vi*''  chapter  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  (cf.  p.  257). 

Case  K. 

Debris  of  funerary  furniture,  handled  crosses  and 
boomerangs  of  blue  glaze,  maces,  whips,  arrows,  and 
statuettes  and  broken  statuettes  of  gods  in  alabaster.  At  the 
front,  three  out  of  the  four  bricks  which  were  placed  at 
the  four  corners  of  the  tomb  chamber,  and  on  each  of 
which  a  light  was  placed  when  the  tomb  was  left  empty 
after  the  ceremony  was  over.  On  the  bricks  is  a  formula  for 
the  protection  of  the  tomb  from  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened it  from  the  four  sides  of  the  horizon,  and  for  affording 
to  the  deceased  access  to  the  four  houses  of  the  world. 


Case  J. 

Wooden  models  of  the  war  ships  of  the  Egyptian  fleet.  They 
are  the  exact  reproduction  of  the  galleys  which  are  sculptiu^ 
on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Ueir-el-Bahari.  and  the  two 
representations  complete  each  other  down  to  the  smallest 
details.  Hie  projections  along  the  sides  are  the  cross-beams 
which  join  the  two  sides  and  support  the  deck.  The  pieces 
fastened  on  to  the  deck  by  pegs  are  the  rowei-s'  benches; 
one  of  the  boats  had  eighteen  rowers,  another  twenty. 
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ten  on  each  side.  The  mast  and  rigging,  together  with  the 
crew,  are  missing,  as  are  generally  the  steering  oars;  in 
one  case  there  only  remains  at  the  after  end  of  one  of  the 
boats  one  of  the  upright  posts  which  supported  the  steering 
gear,  and  some  dibris  of  the  platform  on  which  the  pilots 
stood;  in  another  one,  part  of  the  after  cabin  still  exists  and 
also  the  two  posts  on  which  the  steering  paddles  worked. 
These  boats  represented  the  fleet  which  had  been  sent  to 
convoy  the  dead  King  to  his  funerary  abode,  and  which  was 
suppo^  to  carry  him  to  Abydos,  from  whence  he  passed 
into  the  other  worid.  Beside  them  are  the  remahis  of  the 
ornament  of  curved  lotus  flowers  which  decorated  all 
the  boats  in  this  tomb. 


ROOM  T. 

All  the  objects  shewn  in  this  room  were  found  in  the 
excavations  carried  on  during  the  first  months  of  1906  by 
mutual  arrangement  between  Mr.  Theodore  Davis  and  the 
Department  of  Antiquities.  The  work  was  begun  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Quibell,  at  that  time  chief  In^ 
spector  of  Antiquities  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  an  unknown  tomb ,  on  the  1 S^*"  of  February. 
*  It  was  opened  by  Mr.  Davis,  in  the  presence  of  M.  Maspero 
and  Mr.  Weigall ,  and  the  first  inspection  disclosed  the  fact 
that  it  contained  the  bodies  of  two  persons  not  of  royal 
birth,  lutya  and  Tuiyu,  the  father  and  mother  of  queen 
Tlyi,  wife  of  Amen6thes  III  and  mother  of  Amen6thes  IV- 
Khuniaionu.  It  was  a  very  small  chamber,  rudely  hewn 
out  of  the  rock ,  with  no  attempt  at  decoration.  A  layer  of 
fine  yellow  sand  had  been  spread  on  tlie  ground  in  conform- 
ity with  an  ordinance  in  the  Egyptian  funerary  ritual , 
here  observed  by  us  for  the  first  time  :  the  coflins  and  the 
funerary  furnitiu'e  were  laid  on  this.  At  some  time  compa- 
ratively soon  after  the  burial ,  probably  during  the  unsettled 
period  preceding  the  accession  of  Harmhabi ,  robbers  had 
broken  into  the  tomb  and  opened  the  sarcophagi  and  inner 
coflins  in  order  to  steal  the  jewels  from  the  mummies ,  but 
the  furniture  itself  was  untouched,  and  in  almost  every  case 
it  was  found  in  the  very  place  where  the  priests  had  laid  it 
on  the  day  of  the  funeral.  The  bulk  of  it  was  carefully  packed 
and  despatched  to  Cairo  by  Mr.  Quibell  and  Mr.  Weigall 
the  greater  part  by  train ;  however,  some  of  the  most  deUcate 
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£ieces  were  sent  on  board  Mr.  Davis*  dahabieh.  Mr.  Davis 
id  not  wish  that  the  splendid  objects  found  under  his 
auspices  should  be  dispened,  so  the  whole  of  the  discovery 
ronains  in  the  Museum ,  he  having  contented  himself  with 
four  funerary  statuettes,  which  the  Egyptian  government 
presented  to  him  as  a  souvenir. 

lulya  and  Tutyu  have  been  of  late  the  subject  of  some 
rather  rash  conjectures;  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  of 
Asiatic  origin,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  Tutyu 
might  have  been  a  name  given  by  the  Egyptians  to  Dush- 
ratta ,  king  of  Mitanni ,  or  to  some  other  of  the  contemporary 
princes  of  Northern  Syria.  But  they  are  genuine  Egyptians , 
and  the  tides  of  the  man  seem  to  connect  him  at  least  with 
Akhmim,  that  is  to  say  with  Middle  Egypt;  if  they  had 
a  portion  of  foreign  blood  in  their  veins ,  it  must  have  been 
inherited  from  an  ancestor,  some  Syrian  or  Mesopotamian 
captive  who  being  brought  to  Egypt  after  one  of  the  Asiatic 
campaigns  married  thei*e  and  left  a  posterity. 

The  objects  belonging  to  luiya  are  disposed  in  the 
Northern  half  of  the  Room ,  those  belonging  to  Tuiyu  in 
the  Southern  part. 

North  Side  of  the  Room, 

Case  A. 

One  of  the  beds  found  in  the  tomb.  It  is  of  the  usual 
Egyptian  shape,  supported  by  short  legs  with  lions'  feet 
(cf.  p.  3  90 ,  nMgO ,  and  p.  437-438,  Cases  K-L) ;  the  frame 
is  of  wood  with  a  lattice  work  of  crossed  cords  and  a 
rectangular  headboard.  The  cording  has  retained  its 
natural  colour;  the  wood  is  painted  black,  relieved  by 
applications  of  gold  leaf  on  the  flat  part  of  the  frame, 
notably  at  the  comers.  An  ouzait  sign  is  engraved  on  the 
gilded  parts  for  a  protection  to  the  sleeper,  and  a  figure  of 
the  god  Btsu ,  standing ,  is  carved  in  relief  on  the  headboard , 
also  for  the  purpose  of  watching  over  the  repose  of  the 
deceased.  The  gold  foil  had  been  partly  removed  in  ancient 
times  and  what  remains  of  it  is  nearly  fading  away. 


Case  B. 

Two  frames  repi'esenting  the  so-called  vegetating  Osi- 
s ,  one  for  each  of  the  two  persons  buried  in  the  tomb 
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(cf.  p.  443).  The  lower  frame  is  as  it  was  found  rolled 
in  its  wrapping^;  the  upper  one  has  been  unwrapped  and 
shews  the  figure.  The  v^etation  had  been  allowed  to  grow 
fairly  high  before  it  was  stopped,  higher  than  on  the  Osiris 
of  Maiharpiriu;  the  tawny  colour  of  the  grass,  flecked  with 
blackish  spots ,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  leopard  skin. 

Case  C. 

Contains  the  open  work  sheath ,  gilt  over,  which  enclosed 
the  mummy  of  lutya  :  it  is  surmounted  with  the  figure  of 
Nuit,  and  covered  with  the  bands  of  inscription  useful 
-  for  the  protection  of  the  body. 

Case  D. 

Lowest  register.  —  In  the  centre  is  a  beautiftd  jewel  case , 
rectangular  in  form,  with  a  rounded  lid,  and  standing  on 
four  feet.  The  sides  and  top  are  covered  with  fine  blue 
enamel ,  forming  a  background  for  a  decoration  of  religious 
emblems  and  hieroglyphs  which  is  carried  out  in  poly- 
chrome enamel  :  the  two  cartouches  on  the  lid  are  those  of 
Nibmaouriya  Amen6thes  III ,  son-in-law  of  luiya.  To  the 
left  of  the  jewel  box  are  to  be  seen  the  beautiful  Canopic 
jars  of  lutya  and  the  wooden  model  of  a  funerary  bed  with 
the  mummy  lying  on  it  holding  the  utensils  for  field  labour. 
The  sacred  bird  of  the  soul  stretches  out  its  wings  in  pro- 
tection above  the  mummy;  this  is  the  same  doctrine  and 
the  same  emblem  as  we  have  already  met  with  in  Room  F 
(see  p.  37 1 ,  n"  667).  The  mummy  and  the  linen  on  which  it 
lies  are  painted  white ,  and  the  shape  of  the  bed  is  picked 
out  in  black  with  coloured  ornaments  on  the  sides ;  there 
are  touches  of  gold  on  the  soul ,  the  tools  and  some  parts 
of  the  mummy.  On  the  right  side  of  the  jewel  case  are  two 
fine  alabaster  vases,  the  one  shaped  ^  the  other  ft  with  a 
lid,  and  in  the  latter  there  still  remains  a  viscous  deposit, 
probably  oil;  both  vases  bear  the  cartouches  of  Amen6thes  III. 
The  remainder  of  this  register  is  occupied  by  sandals,  boxes 
for  Answerers,  and  two  sets  of  small  limestone  vases,  each 
series  on  a  stand  painted  dark  red.  The  lids  of  the  left  series 
bear  the  regular  coloured  rosette  pattern  of  the  scent  vases 
of  Egypt,  but  those  of  the  group  to  the  right  are  ornamented 
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with  devices  in  high  relief  the  like  of  which  I  have  never 
met  elsewhere,  a  large  ftog,  a  calf  lying  down,  two  calves* 
heads  all  finely  chiselled  and  painted.  A  few  AiutDerers  afe 
placed  in  the  spaces  between  the  larg^  objects. 

Middle  register,  —  In  the  centre  of  the  shelf  is  a  large, 
obloi^  basket  made  of  plaited  reeds;  its  long  side  presents 
something  of  the  aspect  of  a  house,  with  two  windows  at 
the  sides  and  an  opening  bdow  for  a  door.  It  is  one  of 
the  large  baskets  for  linen  or  for  provisions  which  were 
carried  in  the  funeral  processions.  To  the  right  and  left  of 
this  basket  are  two  large  boxes  for  the  figures  of  Answerers; 
they  are  made  of  common  wood ,  but  painted  to  imitate  finer 
qualities.  On  the  empty  spaces  on  the  shdf  are  laid  some 
small  objects  of  different  sorts  :  a  mirror  with  gilt  handle, 
another  handle  of  a  mirror  or  a  sistrum  in  gilt  wood,  of 
the  Hathorhead  pattern ,  a  kobl  tube  in  fine  blue  enamel 
with  the  name  of  Amendthes  III;  a  splendid  scarab  of  lapis- 
lazuli  and  a  second,  not  so  fine,  of  green  stone  with  touch- 
es of  gold;  the  amulets  which  were  laid  on  the  body  of 
lulya  and  his  cane,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  painted 
yather  elaborately  to  imitate  the  gorgeous  ornamentation  in 
the  ceremony  wands  of  wealthy  Egypt* ans. 

Upper  register.  —  In  the  middle  the  mask  from  the 
mummy  of  lutya,  gilt  all  over,  with  enamel  eyes.  On  the 
two  sides  is  a  collection  of  Answerers  with  Iheir  boxes  and 
of  models  of  vases  in  wood,  painted  to  simulate  the  most 
various  stones;  the  imitation  is  much  more  careful  than 
is  usual  in  such  cases ,  and  the  peculiarities  of  each  kind 
of  stone  have  been  noted  with  striking  exactness. 

Case  E. 

Second  mummiform  cofiin  of  luiya.  The  lid  and  the 
coffin  were  silvered  over  and  the  silver  has  aged  to  brown 
tints  of  remarkable  richness.  The  mask  and  the  figures  and 
emblems  of  the  gods ,  and  ihe  bands  of  inscription  stand 
out  in  bright  gold  from  the  silver  background. 


Case  F. 

Large  mummiform   coffin   of  lutya;    it  is  painted  a 
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lustrous  black  but  the  figures  and  the  bands  of  inscription 
are  gilt.  The  work  is  rough  but  vigorous,  as  is  almost 
always  the  case  in  elaborate  burials  of  the  period. 


Case  G. 

The  large  rectangular  wooden  sarcophagus,  painted 
black,  with  gilt  figures  and  inscriptions,  is  that  of 
lulya.  In  style  and  workmanship  it  is  identical  with  that  of 
Maiharpiriu,  exposed  in  Room  U  (cf.  p.  ^^i,  Case  A).  It 
was  open  at  the  moment  we  penetrated  into  the  tomb,  tlie 
planking  separated  and  the  lid  pushed  to  one  side.  It  has 
been  restored  by  M.  Altobello ,  but  is  not  any  too  strong  : 
it  is  the  only  piece  in  this  collection  that  suffered  serious 
damage  at  the  hands  of  the  ancient  robbers. 


Case  H. 

This  contains  the  third  coffin  of  Tiiiyu ,  the  one  which 
enclosed  and  still  encloses  the  mummy  of  this  lady.  It  is 
of  very  el^ant  proportions  and  of  finished  work.  Both  lid 
and  coffin  are  entirely  covered  with  gold ,  dulled  with  the 
lapse  of  time  but  which  must  have  been  quite  bright  when 
the  body  was  laid  in  the  tomb.  The  eyes  and  eyebrows 
are  of  enamel ,  marble  and  black  glass.  The  great  uaskhit 
collar,  the  vulture  with  spread  wings  which  is  placed  on 
the  breast,  and  the  two  bands  of  hieroglyphs  running 
along  the  sides  of  the  lid  are  formed  of  inlaid  pieces  of 
stone  and  glass  paste,  in  which  blue  dominates,  mostly 
turquoise  and  a  dark  blue  of  rare  richness.  All  this 
polychrome  ornament  retains  an  extraordinary  brightness 
and  vividness  of  colour  and  outline ,  thanks  to  its  long 
interment  in  the  darkness  of  the  tomb.  The  inscriptions 
on  the  lid  and  the  figure  of  the  goddess  Nuit  which  is 
stretched  out  over  the  breast  and  limbs  are  drawn  in  line, 
very  firmly  and  surely;  the  inscriptions  and  figures  on 
the  base  are  in  low  relief,  with  sharply  accentuated 
outlines.  This  is  an  intact  specimen  of  the  beautiful  gilt 
and  enamelled  coffins  of  the  XVIIP''  Dynasty,  of  which  the 
much  damaged  coffins  from  the  first  find  at  Deir-el-Bahari 
oidy  gave  an  incomplete  notion  (cf.  p.  4oo,  n°  i  igS). 

a8. 
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Case  I. 


The  second  anthropoid  coffin  of  lutya  which  is  contained 
in  this  case  is  similar  in  style  to  the  preceding  coffin 
of  Tutyu ,  and  is  in  equally  good  preservation.  It  is  a  little 
less  rich  :  only  the  necklace  and  the  eyes  are  in  enamels 
whilst  the  winged  figure  of  the  goddess  Nuit,  which  takes 
the  place  of  the  vulture  of  Tutyu,  and  the  inscriptions 
running  along  the  sides  are  sunply  drawn  in  line  on  the 
gold  background. 


Case  J. 

The  chariot  contained  in  this  case  has  places  for  two, 
that  on  the  left  for  the  driver,  that  on  the  right  for  the 
master  or  mistress.  It  is  intact,  and  being  so,  gives  us  the 
first  opportunity  of* observing,  otherwise  than  by  the 
representations  on  the  monuments ,  what  was  the  natui*e  of 
the  Egyptian  town-chariot  of  state.  The  body  of  the  chariot 
is  a  parallellogram ,  slightly  rounded  at  the  angles ,  with  a 
projection  at  the  back  on  the  left  side  for  the  driver  to 
lean  upon,  and  an  opening  on  the  right  by  which  to 
mount.  It  was  composed  of  a  wooden  frame,  hard  but 
light ,  covered  on  the  front  and  sides  with  panels  of  thin 
and  supple  leather  partly  tinted  rose  colour  and  overlaid 
with  gold.  The  floor  is  not  of  wood,  but  of  a  sort  of 
strongly  woven  matting,  firm  enough  to  support  the 
weight  and  the  movements  of  the  occupants  of  the  car, 
but  yielding  enough  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  springs 
in  some  degree.  The  axle  is  firmly  filed  to  the  back 
of  the  body  which  it  supports;  the  two  wheels,  each 
with  six  spokes,  are  also  of  hard  wood,  bent,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  leather  sheath ,  which  acted  as  a  tyre  and 
softened  down  the  jolting  to  some  small  extent.  The  pole 
is  fixed  into  the  middle  of  the  axle  below  the  chariot ,  and  is 
held  in  place  in  front  by  means  of  an  arrangement  of 
strong  ligatures.  About  a  third  from  the  anterior  end  had 
been  broken  off  in  ancient  times,  in  order  to  kill  the 
chariot  for  this  world ,  and  to  permit  its  double  to  rejoin 
its  proprietors  in  the  next.  This  broken  piece  was  stolen 
during  the  transport,  but  we  have  been  able  to  recover  it 
firom  a  dealer  at  Luxor,  and  it  is  now  in  place.  Near  the 
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Coint  is  the  attachment  of  the  yoke  for  haniessing  the 
orses.  The  chariot  is  obviously  too  small  ever  to  have 
been  used  by  two  grown  up  people  like  lulya  and  Tutyu , 
and  it.  occurred  to  me  for  a  moment  that  it  was  the 
chariot  of  a  child ,  and  might  have  been  used  by  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Tiyi,  like  the  princess  Sitamanu,  whose  arm- 
chair is  shewn  in  Case  N(cf.  p.  438).  But  the  diameter  of 
the  wheels  is  so  small ,  and  the  height  of  the  yoke  from 
the  ground  when  in  position  is  so  msignificant,  that  not 
even  ponies  could  have  been  found  tiny  enough  to  draw 
it;  dwarf  donkeys  would  have  been  required.  So  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  chariot  of  Tulyu ,  unlike  that 
of  Thutm6sis  IV,  was  not  a  chariot  for  use,  but  was 
made  exclusively  for  the  dead  lady  like  most  olher  funerary 
furniture;  thus;  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  give 
to  it  the  dimensions  of  an  ordinary  chariot.  There  are,  in 
the  tombs  of  the  XVIir  and  XIX"*  Dynasties  at  Thebes, 
representations  of  chariots  which ,  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  men  who  carry  them ,  are  of  much  the  same 
dimensions  as  this  one.  In  this  way,  both  the  slightness  of 
the  whole  and  the  poverty  of  the  decoration  are  explained. 
At  the  first  glance  it  looks  very  rich  with  its  colour  and 
plentiful  display  of  gold ,  but  a  closer  inspection  reveals 
to  us  that  the  gold  is  simply  used  for  effect  and  marks 
the  places  where,  on  the  real  chariot,  there  would  have 
been  pieces  either  of  solid  gold  or  of  a  thick  plating  of 
gold  and  electrum. 

In  front  of  the  chariot,  on  either  side  of  the  pole,  are 
the  two  Canopic  boxes ,  the  one  on  the  north  belonging 
to  lulya,  that  on  the  south  to  Tuiyu.  They  are  painted 
black ,  with  figures  and  bands  of  inscriptions  in  gold ,  in 
the  same  style  as  the  large  sarcophagi.  The  shape  of  the 
chests  is  very  degant. 


South  Side  of  the  Room, 
Case  K. 

Bed  shaped  like  the  specimen  in  Case  A  (cf.  p.  439). 
The  headboard  has  no  figures  on  it ;  it  is  ornamented  with 
black  and  white  panels  imitating  inlay  and  veneer  of  ebony 
and  ivory. 
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Case  L. 


Another  bed,  Ihe  most  beautifully  decorated  of  all.  It  is 
painted  black  with  plaques  of  gold  laid  over  the  frame, 
four  at  the  angles,  on  which  the  protecting  ouzait  is 
drawn  in  line.  The  panels  of  the  head  are  decorated  with 
figures  of  Bisu  in  i^lief  accentuated  with  gold  :  in  the 
two  end  panels  one  Btsu  full  face  between  two  Bisus  seen 
side  view  :  in  the  central  panel  two  Bisus ,  side  view  and 
turned  to  the  left,  face  another  Btsu  who  is  also  in  profile 
but  turned  to  the  right.  Bisu ,  as  we  said  above  ( see  p.  &3  9), 
watched  over  the  nighf  s  repose  :  he  repdied  the  spectres 
which  threatened  the  sleeper  and  he  drove  away  evil  dreams. 

Case  M. 

This  contains  the  openwork  sheath  of  linen,  covered 
with  plaster  and  gilt,  which  enclosed  the  mummy  of 
Tulyu  :  it  is  covered  with  ihe  usual  figures  of  divinities 
and  the  bands  of  inscription  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  body. 


Case  N. 

Lower  tier.  —  This  contains  pei'haps  the  three  most 
precious  pieces  found  in  this  tomb,  —  three  armchairs 
which  formed  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  princess  ^ta- 
manu,  daughter  of  Amen6thes  III  and  of  Tiyi,  and  so 
grand-daughter  of  lutya  and  Tuiyu.  The  middle  chair  is 
of  stained  wood  with  lion  feet,  seat,  arms,  and  back  solid, 
relieved  with  gold  ornament.  Before  the  two  arms  and 
above  Ihe  lions'  feet  are  two  little  heads  of  women,  of 
wood  sculptured  and  gilt,  the  work  rather  delicate.  The 
back ,  which  is  square ,  bears  on  the  surface  which  is  exposed 
to  view  two  scenes  in  gilt  relief  :  two  figures  of  the  god- 
dess Maruit  of  the  Nile ,  seated  back  to  back  in  the  centre , 
receive  each  one  from  the  princess  Sitamanu ,  who  stands 
before  them,  a  necklace  made  as  the  legend  assures  us 
from  gold  of  the  south.  On  the  inner  surface  of  each  of 
the  arms  a  procession  of  four  women  brings  gold  and 
offerings  to  the  goddess.  On  the  outer  surface  of  the  same 
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arms  the  protecting  deities  are  shown,  each  carrying 
out  his  duties  :  on  the  right  a  Bisu  dancing  and  playing . 
the  tambourine,  Thu^ris  standing  motionless,  and  a 
second  Bisu,  with  a  boomerang  in  each  hand,  dancing 
the  war  dance  of  the  African  tribes;  on  the  left  two  Btsus 
playing  the  tambourine  and  a  third  one  dancing  the 
knife  dance. 

The  chair  of  ^iit  wood  shown  on  the  left  of  this  has 
lions*  claws,  solid  back,  openwork  arms.  The  back  shows 
a  boating  scene  on  a  lake.  The  queen  Tiyi  is  seated  in  the 
middle  of  a  little  boat  of  i^eeds;  she  has  a  big  cat  under 
her  chair  and  before  and  behind  her  are  two  girls ,  both 
with  skirts  tucked  up  :  the  one  in  front  who  is  giving 
her  flowers  is  her  daughter,  the  favourite  of  the  lord  of 
the  two  lands,  Sitamanu.  The  open  work  of  the  two 
arms  represents  figures  of  Bisu  and  Thu^ris;  the  third 
deity  on  each  side  has  been  removed ,  prdbably  to  aUow 
the  slaves  to  insert  the  slave  by  which  they  cai-ried  the 
chair  in  the  funeral  procession.  The  chair  on  the  right  is 
less  luxurious  than  the  two  first  but  it  is  more  complete. 
The  back  and  sides  are  alike  of  openwork ;  the  little  figures 
of  gods  and  animals ,  carefully  modelled  on  both  sides , 
are  tenoned  into  the  more  solid  frame.  The  wood  is 
painted  black ,  but  parts  of  the  decoration  are  lightened 
with  gold.  In  the  centre  of  the  back  stands  a  grinning 
Bisu,  full  face,  flanked  by  two  Thu^ris  seen  in  side 
view;  they  hold  their  double  knife  in  one  paw  and  rest 
the  other  on  the  symbolic  knot  Q.  In  each  of  the  arms  we 
see  an  ibex  about  to  kneel,  in  the  posture  of  the  ibex 
represented  on  the  tent  of  the  queen  Isimkhabiu  (cf.p.  4o3 , 
n*  1 1 94 ),  and  before  it  a  wish ,  formed  of  the  sign  sa  wilh 
a  cross  of  life  on  each  side,  •¥■  9  •¥■•  This  chair  retains  its 
cushion,  thick,  square,  of  white  and  pink  linen,  stuffed 
with  pigeons'  featners.  Up  to  now  it  is  a  unique  object. 

At  the  feet  of  the  three  chairs ,  in  the  front  of  the  case 
are  the  Canopic  jars  of  Tuiyu,  with  some  fine  Answerers. 

Middle  tier.  —  The  gilt  mask  of  Tuiyu  faces  us  :  it 
had  been  covered,  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  with  a 
piece  of  linen ,  dyed  black  and  of  an  open  web  like  fine 
net.  This  was  to  preserve  the  brilliancy  of  the  gilding  : 
the  stuff  has  adhered  to  the  metal,  but,  as  the  dryness 
and  lapse  of  time  have  burnt  the  thread ,  it  has  in  part 
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fallen  away  and  of  this  sort  of  veil  only  about  a  half 
remains.  Two  jewd  boxes  flank  this  veiled  face,  one  of 
blue  enamd  with  polychrome  and  gilt  decoration ,  the 
other  an  imitation  of  precious  woods;  this  was  a  gift  of 
Amendthes  III,  whose  cartouches  it  bears.  Very  fine 
Afuweren  of  Tutyu,  silvered  and  gilt,  are  placed  near 
the  boxes;  on  both  sides  of  the  case  all  the  minute 
equipment  of  the  Answeren  is  laid  on  two  sheet  of  paste 
board,  seed-baskets,  hoes,  even  a  brickmouid  which  is  of 
rather  rare  occurrence. 

Upper  tier.  —  In  it  are  exhibited  boxes  of  wood  coated 
with  bitumen,  a  selection  of  those  which  contabed  the 
mummifyed  ofierings  for  the  dead. 


Case  P. 

This  contains  the  mummiform  coflin  of  the  lady  Tutyu, 
of  the  same  type  as  the  coffins  exposed  in  the  Cases  E-H 
(cf.  p.  /i34-&35).  It  is  gilt  all  over,  but  the  eyes  and  the 
necklace  are  of  inlay  of  coloured  glass  and  stones. 

Case  Q. 

The  sarcophagus  of  the  lady  Tuiyu.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  rectangular  chest  with  lid  sloping  from  the  head  to 
the  feet ,  and  it  is  mounted  on  its  sledge.  It  is  painted  black 
with  the  figures  of  the  genii  and  the  bands  of  inscription 
all  gilt. 


ROOM  U. 

When,  in  1899,  M.  Loret  continued  his  excavations  at 
the  Biban-el-Moluk,  he  discovered  the  hitherto  unopened 
tomb  of  a  prince  called  Maiharpiriu  (Maherpra),  the  lion 
on  the  battlefields,  who  must  have  lived  during  the  reign  of 
Amen6the8il  to  judge  from  another  discovery  made  in 
190a.  This  man ,  whose  mummy  was  unwrapped  in  1 90 1 , 
was  the  son  of  one  of  the  Pharaohs ,  perhaps  ThutmAsis  III, 
by  a  negress,  and  he  held  a  place  at  court  of  considerable 
importance.  All  the  objects  found  in  the  tomb,  in  the 
coffins  and  on  the  mummy  are  shewn  in  Room  U. 
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Centre  of  the  Room. 

Case  A. 

The  large  i*ectangular  sarcophagus  (height  i  m.  60  c, 
length  9  m.  90  cent.),  made  of  wood  covered  with  pitch 
and  decorated  with  figures  and  inscriptions  in  gold ,  had 
the  usual  kind  of  rounded  lid  decorated  in  the  same 
manner.  On  the  base,  at  the  two  ends,  we  see  Isis  and 
Nephthys  standing  on  the  gold  sign  rmn  and  reciling 
the  ordinary  incantations  for  the  protection  of  the  dead. 
On  both  the  sides  is  a  procession  of  the  children  of  Horus  : 
on  the  right,  they  follow  the  crouching  jackal  Uapuattu; 
on  the  left,  they  come  after  one  of  the  sacred  eyes  ^g  on 
the  rectangidar  support.  On  the  outside  of  the  lid  are  the 
two  eyes  and  lines  of  hieroglyphs  which  give  us  the  names 
of  the  divinities  figured  on  the  base,  Amset,  Anubis,  Duau- 
mautf  on  the  left,  and  Hapi,  Anubis,  Kabhsn^uf  and  Sibu- 
Gabu  on  the  right.  Inside  the  sarcophagus  is  a  huge 
mummiform  coffin  which  never  contained  the  mummy.  It 
was  of  black  wood ,  the  face  and  hands  gilt ,  with  enamelled 
eyes  and  gilt  strips,  in  imitation  of  the  fastenings  of  the 
mummy  cloths  on  which  the  name  of  the  deceased  and 
the  usual  formulae  are  inscribed. 

Case  B. 

Contains  the  finest  objects  of  the  tomb  outfit  of 
Maiharpiriu.  On  the  north  side  is  a  leather  quiver  embossed 
with  red ,  with  a  lid  of  red  leather  embossed  also  and  a 
border  of  green.  The  quiver  was  an  implement  of  Asiatic 
origin  and  imported  into  Egypt  after  the  XIP''  Dynasty ; 
this  one  may  have  been  made  from  a  Syrian  model.  Behnid 
it  are  the  arrows  it  contained  and,  on  the  left,  the  leather 
bow-guard  of  the  same  kind  of  work  as  the  quiver.  On  a 
stand  by  itself  is  a  dog  collar  in  pink  leather  belonging  to 
Tantanult,  the  favourite  dog  of  the  prince ,  which  was  given 
to  him  as  a  companion  in  the  next  worid. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  case  is  the  dead  man's  bread , 
not  very  inviting  in  appearance ;  a  bell-shaped  earthenware 
jar  full  of  leaves;  a  round  grass  mat;  a  bundle  of  stalks 
which  had  formed  part  of  one  of  the  bouquets  placed  in 
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the  tomb  on  the  funeral  day ;  and  finally  another  bundle 
of  reed  arrows  tipped  with  hard  wood  or  flinl. 

On  the  south  is  another  quiver,  not  so  well  preserved  but 
of  finer  work.  It  is  of  red  leather,  partly  embossed  and 
wrought  in  rdief  with  a  tool ,  and  partly  ornamented  with 
borderings  and  patterns  of  green  leather  in  appliqu^  on 
the  red.  Behind  it  are  the  reed  arrows  and  another  dog 
collar  of  embossed  pink  leather,  with  green  leather  border. 
It  is  of  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  one  desci'ibed  above. 

On  the  east  side,  taking  the  objects  in  the  order  they 
come,  we  have  :  first,  a  draughtboard  in  wood  and  ivory, 
with  the  draughtmen  in  white  pottery  and  blue  g^aze; 
four  anklets  in  blue  enamel;  bracelets  and  necklaces  of 
coloured  glass;  bracelets  of  ebony  inlaid  with  metal  or 
glass,  which  are  perhaps  Sudanese  work;  a  clasp  of  gold 
and  polychrome  enamel  in  the  shape  of  a  half-blown 
lotus;  a, fine  blue  j^aze  bowl,  ornameiited  inside  with 
gazelles,  fish  and  flowers,  di*awn  in  violet;  bits  of  linen, 
one. of  which  has  the  cartouche  M^keri  (KamAri),  the  Ka- 
name  of  queen  Hashepsuilu;  and  finally  a  splendid  vase  of 
coloured  glass,  witk  a  turj|uoise  blue  ground ,  and  the  neck 
of  which  is  wrapped  round  ^ith  linen  while  the  body  still 
contains  some  perfume.  In  the  middle  of  the  case,  five 
terracotta,  pots,  also  tied  up  with  linen,  are  filled  with  the 
prescribed  perfumes. 

West  Side  of  the  Room, 

Case  C. 

Fine  Canopic  chest  of  Maiharpiriu,  made  of  wood 
covered  with  pitch,  mounted  on  a  sledge,  with  the  figures 
and  legends  drawn  with  a  gold  varnish. 

Case  D. 

Owing  to  some  unexplained  reason ,  Maiharpiriu  had  two. 
complete  sets  of  coflins  :  i*^  the  black  sarcophagus  and 
coffin  already  described  (cf.  p.  hlx\.  Case  A),  and  another 
coffins  made  entirely  of  gilt  wood ,  one  of  which  is  shewn  in 
Case  D.  The  eyes  are  in  black  and  white  enamel,  the 
eyebrows  and  line  of  the  kohl  marking  are  blue.  The 
mummy  was  in  this  coffin. 
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Case  E. 

A  coarse  piece  of  linen  had  been  fixed  on  to.  one  of 
the  ]ow  bedsteads  known  sls  angarebs ,  and  on  this  linen 
were  sown  seeds  of -com,  so  arranged  that  their 
contour  should  imitate  the  figure  of  the  mummified  Osiris 
(cf.  p.  ^3a-633).  This  novel  Jkind  of  plantation  having  been 
carefully  watered  till  it  germinated  and  grew,  when  the 
young  com  had  reached  the  height  of  ten  or  fifteen 
centimetres  it  was  laid  flat  and  dried  artificially,  tl\en  enclosed 
in  the  tomb  of  Maiharpiriu.  This  is  ihe  material  expression 
of  the  idea  of  life  proceeding  from  death,  as  the  new  com 
springs  from  the  old  seed  laid  in  the  ground.  Osiris  had 
vegetated  in  this  way  before  his  resurrection ,  as  is  seen  by 
the  pictures  on  the  walls  of  temple  of  the  Graeco-Boman 
period.  In  eariier  times  we  have  the  idea  rendered,  jri  two 
difierent  ways  :  by  wax  figiu'es  of  the  four  children  of 
Horus,  and  by  this  Osiride  figure  made  of  growing  corn, 
which  was  unique  till  the  beginning  of  igoS. 


Case  F. 

Wooden  coffin  found  in  the  tomb  of  Maiharpiriu.  The 
face  and  hands  are  gilt,  the  eyes  are  in  black  and  white 
enamel,  the  eyebrows  and  outline  of  the  eyes  in  black 
enamel.  The  headdress  is  blue  with  gold  stripes ,  and  the 
necklace  was  painted  to  simulate  rows  of  blue  and  red  glass 
beads  set  in  gold.  Two  figures  of  Isis  and  Nephlbys 
kneeling  on  the  gold  sign  rmn  watch  over  the  head  and  feet 
(cf.  p.  i^i).  The  lid  and  base  have  the  usual  gold  bands 
with  the  names  of  the  dead  man  and  the  children  of  Horns. 
These  are  figured  in  gold  on  the  sides  of  the  base,  Amset, 
Aniibis  and  Kabhsn^uf  on  the  left,  Hapi,  Anubis  and 
Duaumautf  on  the  right,  where  the  sacred  eye  watches 
by  the  shoulder.  The  whole  aspect  of  this  coffin  is  quiet 
and  harmonious.  The  coffin  remained  empty,  like  the  black 
one  in  Case  A  (cf.  p.  44 1),  the  mummy  having  been  laid 
in  the  gilded  coffin  of  Case  D  (cf.  p.  44q). 

Behind  Cases  D,  E  and  F,  are  five  large  frames  con- 
taining the  copy  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  which  was  buried 
with  Maiharpiriu.  It  is  in  fine  cursive  hieroglyphic  script, 
written  with  black  and  red  ink  and  decorated  with  coloured 
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vignettes  freely  and  boldly  sketched  in.  The  figures  repre- 
senting the  dead  man  are  all  portraits  very  devcriy  executed. 
The  artist  has  given  to  his  subject  the  woolly  hair,  the  pro- 
file and  the  brown  colour  of  the  mulatto ;  he  has  dressed  him 
in  the  short  skirt  with  triangular  apron  in  front  which  fidls 
back  between  the  thighs,  and  over  this  the  transparent  tunic 
with  long  sleeves.  Round  the  neck  is  a  collar  of  glass  work, 
with  emblems  varying  according  to  the  chapter  which  the 
vignette  has  to  illustrate,  and  on  the  forearm  and  wrists  are 
gold  bracelets.  This  is  the  finest  example  yet  known  of  the 
Theban  Book  of  the  Dead  in  the  XVIIP  Dynasty. 

Case  G. 

Here,  on  the  shelves  are  terracotta  and  alabaster  vases 
from  the  tomb  of  Maiharpiriu.  These  are  of  great  variety  in 
form ,  and  most  of  them  are  still  sealed  up  and  contain 
what  remains  of  the  fats  and  perfumes  poured  into  them 
at  the  time  of  burial.  Below  are  the  four  dabaster  Canopic 
jars  belonging  to  the  prince ,  two  of  them  still  wrapped  in 
their  bandages. 

East  Wall  of  the  Room. 

Case  H. 

Wooden  boxes  containing  the  funerary  provisions, 
ducks,  pigeons,  cutlets,  haunches  of  venison,  gazelle  and 
beef,  all  mummified  and  wrapped  in  linen  to  preserve 
them. 

Case  I. 

Large  jai*s  still  sealed ,  containing  what  remains  of  the 
perfumes  and  salts  employed  in  embalming.  These  have  not 
been  analysed. 

The  object  on  the  left  of  Case  I  is  not  from  the  tomb  of 
Maiharpiriu.  It  is  a  sort  of  chapel,  such  as  there  was  in 
every  Egyptian  house  to  contain  a  domestic  fetish  : 

1276.  Wood.  —  Height  o  m.  90  cent.  — Sakkarak. 
Little  wooden  naos  which  contained  the  mummy  of  a 
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monkey.  The  double-leaved  door  was  shut  by  two  bolts, 
according  to  custom.  On  the  roof  a  crouching  jackal  lies. 

ROOM  V. 

Here  are  a  few  inleresting  monuments  of  (he  Memphitc 
Empire,  together  with 
one  set  of  objects  par- 
ticularly interesting  to 
most  visitoi*s,  namely 
Ihe  scarabs. 

North   Side, 

2.  Wood.  —  Me- 
dium height  1  m. 
45  cent.,  medium 
width  o  m.  4d  cent. 
—  Sakkarah. 

These  five  panels 
( fig.  59)  were  enclosed 
in  the  stelae  or  false 
doors  of  the  tomb  of 
Hosui  at  Sakkarah , 
one  of  the  oldest  ceme- 
teries of  Memphis.  The 
style  is  extremely  deli- 
cate and  fine,  but  the 
uncertain  grouping  of 
the  hierogyphs  points 
to  a  period  when  the 
art  of  the  scribe  was 
not  subject  to  the  rigid 
rules  which  were  ob-  pjg.  5^ 
served  in  later  limes. 

These  panels    are  of  more  ancient  dale  than  the 
Pyramids.  —  IIP**  Dynasty. 


One  of  the  panels  of  Hosui. 
Great 


Cases  A-B. 

These  two  cases  contain  a  collection  of  the  stelae  o/Horus 
on  the  crocodiles,  fine  specimens  of  which  we  have  seen  in 
the  North  veslibule  (cf  p.  366  and  fig.  48 ).  These  are  small, 
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but  DO  less  efficacious  thau  the  others,  and  when  placed  at 
the  door  or  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  a  house,  they  protected 
it  against  die  entrance  of  any  of  the  beasts  of  ill  omen 
figured  in  the  scene,  or  mentioned  in  the  inscription.  Some 
have,  instead  of  the  child  Horus,  a  figure  of  the  god  Btsu, 
but  in  most  of  them  we  only  see  his  grinning  mask  above 
the  head  of  the  Horus. 


Cases  C-D. 

All  the  cases  which  are  immediately  below  Cases  A-B 
contain  castanets  shaped  like  hands,  in  bone  or  ivory, 
either  straight  or  curved ,  with  which  the  Egyptian  dancing 
girls  kept  time  to  their  movements;  a  cord  was  passed 
through  the  holes  at  the  end  to  keep  them  in  pairs.  Some- 
times they  are  rather  tastefully  decorated  or  even  inlaid 
with  blue  paste;  the  head  of  Hathor,  or  rather  the  Hathor- 
headed  capital,  frequently  occurs  in  the  designs,  which  is 
not  surprising  as  Hathor  was  the  goddess  of  music  and 
dancing. 

Along  with  the  hands  are  pieces  of  ivory  and  bone 
shaped  as  half-circles.  These  are  votive  boomerangs  which 
were  placed  under  the  heads  of  both  living  and  dead ,  to  keep 
away  from  them  during  their  sleep  the  ghosts  and  vampires 
who  slip  in  unperceived  among  living  men,  to  suck  their 
blood,  to  bring  diseases  or  to  cause  them  to  have  frightful 
dreams.  The  figures  which  are  engraved  on  them  in  line 
and  filled  in  with  black  are  the  genii  attached  to  the  boom- 
erang by  a  formula  of  consecration ;  crocodiles  who  guard 
the  head  of  Osiris ;  Bisu  deities  who  are  the  prototype  of  Her- 
cules strangling  the  serpents;  lionesses  of  Sokhit;  genii 
with  human  head  and  the  body  of  a  bull ;  ThuMs ;  griffins 
with  leopard-spotted  body,  falcon-wings ,  long  serpent-neck 
and  falcon-head ;  frogs ,  sphinxes ,  lions ,  tortoises ,  1  sceptres , 
^g sacred  eyes,  all  armed  with  knives  to  destroy  the  evils 
ones.  One  of  these  boomerangs,  the  end  of  which  is  a  finely 
carved  fox  head ,  has  Ihe  cartouche  of  a  king  Sabkal  fl  J 
M  I  I ,  of  whom  no  other  monument  is  known. 


Cases  E-Z. 
Our  collection  of  scarabaei  is  contained  in  these  cases 
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No  other  class  of  small  objects  has  become  so  popular ;  to 
many  people  the  scarab  represents  all  that  the  Nile  valley 
holds  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value,  and  it  is  in  their 
eyes  the  most  typical  and  characteristic  relic  of  ancient 

Tlie  insect  of  which  it  is  the  image  is  well  known.  It  is 
the  uteuchus  sacer,  which  we  so  often  see  near  the  desert 
edge ,  rolling  along  the  ball  of  dung  in  which  it  has  depos- 
ited its  egg,  and  which,  in  the  cultivated  valley,  in  the 
evenings,  flies  to  open  windows,  attracted  by  the  light,  and 
falls  heavily  into  the  houses.  The  Egyptians  worshipped  it 
from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  as  they  also  worshipped 
other  insects,  the  grasshopper,  the  cricket,  the  praying 
mantis,  and  the  large  stag-beetles;  but  a  chance  play  upon 
words  gave  the  scarab  an  importance  far  exceeding  any  of 
the  others.  lis  name  in  Egyptian  is  Khopruru  tt  "^^  1^ 
and  the  verb  which  means  to  be,  to  become,  is  %  khopiru. 
The  two  words  were  identified  in  people's  minds  by  associa- 
tion ,  and  the  scarab  readily  came  to  signify  all  that  exists  or 
causes  to  exist,  the  organ  without  which  man  would  not  be , 
namely  the  heart,  and  the  self-existent  god  who  brings  into 
being  all  things  which  are.  So  the  image  of  it  was  multiplied 
in  order  to  assure  to  living  and  dead  alike  a  continuance  of 
being ,  and  like  all  religious  emblems  held  in  general  esteem , 
it  was  used  as  an  ornament  in  jewdlery .  Scarabs  were  set  as 
rings ,  seals  or  pendants,  those  who  wore  them  thus  having 
not  only  an  amulet  but  an  ornament.  The  fashion  extended 
to  foreign  countries;  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  Greece,  Etruria, 
Carthage,  Sardinia,  all  made  scarabs  in  imitation  of  Egypt. 
The  Egyptian  scarabs  are  of  every  size  and  material ,  of 
hard  stone ,  of  ivory,  bone ,  metal ,  amber,  obsidian ,  of  sandy 
frit  covei'ed  with  glaze  and  fired,  of  coloured  g^ass,  of 
glass  transparent  or  colomiess,  and  of  glazed  pottery.  It 
would  require  a  volume  to  describe  all  the  varieties  and  we 
can  only  here  point  out  the  principal  classes  into  which 
they  are  divided. 


SI.  —  Cases  E-S. 

These  contain  almost  exclusively  heart-scarabs.  At  the 
time  of  mummification ,  the  embalmers  extracted  the  heart 
from  the  body  and  generally  put  it  with  the  viscera  which 
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were  divided  amoQg  ihe  Ganopicjars  (cf.  p.  366-367,  ^sises 
C-D).  The  dead  man  was  Ihusiucompieleand  would  never 
have  come  to  life  again ,  had  he  not  been  supplied  with  an 
amulet  to  lake  the  place  of  (he  missing  organ,  and  this 
amulet  was  a  scarab,  khopirru  or  khopruru  by  whose  effect 
the  man  should  khopiru,  that  is  exist  anew.  Scarabs  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  used  in  this  way  before  the  second 
Theban  Empire ,  and  the  custom  did  not  become  frequent 
till  the  XX'**  and  XXP*  Dynasties.  At  this  period, all  mum- 
mies which  have  been  carefully  embsdmed  have  the  scarab 
fixed  on  to  the  skin,  not,  as  is  commonly  believed,  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  but  at  a  point  between  the  throat  and 
thorax;  and  the  choice  of  this  place  is  natural  enough  if  we 
remember  that  the  concept  of  life  was  closely  connected 
with  the  concept  of  respiration,  and  that  the  virtue  of  the 
scarab  gave  back  to  the  corpse  the  breath  of  life.  This 
heart  scarab  is  of  large  size,  sometimes  measuring  twelve 
or  fifteen  centimetres  in  length;  it  is  generally  of  greenish 
stone,  malachite,  schist,  serpentine,  felspar,  or  of  blue, 
such  as  natural  or  imitation  lapis-lazuli ,  more  rardy  of 
limestone  or  of  black  stone ,  obsidian  or  jet.  The  detail  of 
the  insect  is  often  rendered  with  astonishing  precision  and 
delicacy,  and  we  sometimes  have  figures  engraved  in  line 
on  the  body  and  wings;  the  solar  bark  with  its  disc  on  the 
body,  and  crouching  figures  of  the  falcon-headed  R^  and  of 
Osiris  on  the  sides,  the  divinities,  that  is  to  say,  who  would 
be  most  useful  to  the  dead  in  their  life  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  grave.  When  the  fiat  side  of  the  scarab  is  inscribed , 
there  are  on  it  sometimes  only  the  name  and  titles  of  the 
owner,  but  more  frequently  the  xxx**"  Chapter  of  the  Book 
of  the  Dead,  which  indeed  lent  to  the  amulet  its  chief  impor- 
tance and  assigned  it  its  office  :  rrO  my  Heart  that  comes 
from  my  mother,  0  my  Heart  that  art  my  life,  rise  not  as 
a  witness  against  me ,  stand  not  contrary  to  me  as  a  judge , 
oppose  not  thyself  to  me  in  the  presence  of  the  great  God, 
lord  of  Hades ,  nor  of  him  that  holds  the  scales.  For  thou 
art  the  double  that  is  within  my  body,  the  god  Khnumu  the 
moulder  that  giveth  soundness  to  my  limbs;  when  thou 
approachest  this  good  place  [of  judgment]  whither  we  go, 
cause  not  to  be  evil-disposed  against  me  the  Chiefs  who 
grant  stability  to  men ,  but  let  thy  name  be  good  unto  us 
when  we  hear  the  blessed  judgment ,  and  speak  not  thou 
falsely  against  me  in  presence  of  the  great  God.n 

I  shall  rapidly  note  a  few  of  the  more  impoi*tant  :  in 
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Case  I  is  n°  74o ,  which  has  the  cartouches  of  the  Pharaoh 
Apries  of  the  XX  VP"*  Dynasty;  in  Case  K,  n*  992  is  made 
with  a  limestone  kernel  and  a  veneer  of  blue  glass;  in 
Case  M ,  there  are  scarabs  in  blue  glazed  pottery,  with  two 
wings  of  the  same  material  attached  to  the  body  by  threads. 
These  appear  about  the  XXII"^  Dynasty  and  some  of  them 
are  real  heart  scarabs,  but  the  greater  part  have  a  different 
purpose  and  meaning.  The  flying  scarab  ^|^,  dpai,  repre- 
sents the  sun  crossing  the  sky  from  east  to  west  within 
a  day ;  when  sewn  on  the  mummy  wrappings ,  hanging  over 
the  middle  of  the  breast  from  the  large  uaskhit  necklace ,  it 
gave  to  the  dead  man  the  power  of  entering  into  the  day 
and  departing  out  of  it  unharmed  like  the  sun.  From  the 
XXVP**  Dynasty  onwards ,  the  flying  scarab  sometimes  has 
four  litde  figures  round  it ,  which  are  the  four  children  of 
Horus,  Amset,  Kabhsn^uf,  Hapi  and  Duaumautf,  who 
presided  ovei*  the-four  points  of  the  compass  and  the  four 
Houses  of  the  world  Ihrough  which  the  dead  man  had  to 
journey  with  the  scarab;  they  watched  over  him  so  that  he 
might  accomplish  it  without  danger.  There  are  some  good 
specimens  of  these  in  Case  I,  some  separate,  some  along 
with  their  scarab. 


8  II.  —  Cases  T-D'. 

The  flat  cases  contain  scarabs  used  as  amulets  or  jewd- 
lery,  having  on  them  either  a  personal  name ,  good  wishes 
for  the  New  Year,  or  magic  emblems  to  protect  the  owner 
against  danger.  Scarabs  with  a  name,  and  seal  scarabs  seem 
to  have  been  much  the  eariiest  in  use.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  that  they  were  not  known  before  the  first  Theban 
Empire,  but  I  could  point  to  some  which  undoubtedly 
belong  to  the  Memphite  period,  to  the  VP*",  the  IV""  and  even 
the  HI'*  Dynasty.  They  are  often  very  difficult  to  classify, 
and  we  cannot  entirdy  rely  on  the  distinctions  generally 
adopted  in  identifying  them ,  but  we  may  say,  in  a  genersd 
way,  that  scarabs  where  the  inscription  is  surrounded  Jby 
a  continuous  scroll  pattern  belong  usually  to  the  Memphite 
or  to  the  first  Theban  period.  Only  the  name  and  titles  of 
the  owner  are,  as  a  rule ,  found  on  these :  rrthe  guardian  of 
the  house,  Sonbulw,  ^  "^^  n'jT,  ortrthe  chief  constable 

of  the  Oasis,  Uabihotpu«  ,^5^jJull"^^^-'^® 
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reasons  which  led  the  Egyptians  to  choose  the  scarab  as  a 
seal  can  be  indicated  in  a  few  words.  We  have  seen  above 
(cf.  p.  aSi,  D)  that  the  name  is  indispensable  to  the 
complete  man  :  nothing  that  is  without  a  name  exists,  but 
whatever  is  named  exists  by  virtue  of  the  name  it  has  been 
given.  To  unite  the  name  which  causes  existence  with  the 
sign  of  existence  itself,  in  other  words ,  to  engrave  a  name 
upon  a  scarab,  was  to  create  an  amulet  which  ensured 
continuity  of  existence  to  its  possessor  so  long  as  it  should 
last.  This  existence,  which  the  scarab  signified  in  a  general 
way,  became  the  special  possession  of  the  person  who  en- 
graved on  the  flat  surface  the  name  and  titles  which  together 
constituted  his  personality. 

On  the  same  principle,  the  scenes  and  legends  inscribed 
on  a  scarab  acquired  etlicacy.  In  Case  V,  for  example,  there 
is  a  scarab  on  which  we  read  |  ^  ^  ^3)  "•^  rrThy  name 
endures,  thy  posterity  subsists  n.  This ,  taken  by  itself,  would 
be  only  a  pious  wish,  but  written  on  the  scarab  khapruru, 
it  takes  on  the  existence  of  which  the  scarabs  is  the  emblem, 
it  exists  —  khopiru  —  for  the  person  who  wears  it.  Pious 
formulae  were  multiplied  in  the  hope  that  they  mig^t  be 
realised  by  means  of  the  scarab  on  the  finger,  on  the  wrist, 
on  the  neck,  or  on  any  place  about  the  body,  and  where 
there  were  no  pious  formulae,  images  were  engraved 
which  were  a  tahsman  against  evil  spirits ,  spectres ,  or  such 
terrible  illnesses  as  the  haunting  of  spectres  might  cause.  For 
instances ,  a  hand  and  a  crocodile  ^^  engraved  on  the 
scarab  set  in  a  ring,  scared  away  ghosts  who  might  attack 
children;  the  formula  on  this  amulet  eudowea  it  with 
invincible  power,  and  when  we  meet  with  these  two  signs 
on  a  scaraD,  we  know  that  it  has  been  used  as  a  charm 
against  the  unhappy  souls  who  wander  day  and  night  upon 
the  earth.  A  Hathor-headed  sistrum  ^  chased  away  wicked 
spirits  by  virtue  of  Hathor,  to  whom  the  sistrum  was 
consecrated.  The  figure  of  the  god  Bisu  Jk  prevented  bad 
dreams  by  virtue  of  Btsu.  Th3  two  scorpions  facing  the  two 
ways  3^  protected  against  the  bites  of  scorpions,  and  the 
scorpion  and  crocodile  together  ^^  overcame  the  evil 
influence  of  both.  The  Uzait-eye  ^^  combines  against  the 
evil  eye  the  united  powers  of  the  Uzait-eye  and  the  scarab. 
Unfortunately,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  many  of 
the  designs  represented,  and  in  such  cases  the  scarab  must 
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remain  unintelligible,  till  Ihe  discovery  of  a  book  of  magie 
which  may  one  day  explain  the  emblem  to  us.  This  is  the 
case  ninety  five  limes  out  of  a  hundred ,  and  most  of  our 
scarabs  we  need  never  hope  to  understand ,  for  not  only 
were  there  well  known  symbols  which  everybody  in  Egypt 
understood,  but  there  were  also  special  ones  which  people 
made  up  for  themselves  or  got  a  magician  to  compose  for 
them ,  and  of  which  only  they  themsdves  knew  the  meaning. 
Our  visitors  may  be  assured  the  legends  on  many  of  our 
scarabs  are  as  great  a  mystery  to  us  as  they  are  to  them. 
Gases  V  and  W  contain  the  imprints  of  seals ,  mostly  seai- 
scarabs  which  have  been  collected  in  tombs  and  ruined  build- 
ings. Those  in  Case  V  were  seals  of  the  boxes  of  statuettes 
belonging  to  the  High-Priests  of  Amon  found  by  Gr^baut 
at  Deir-el-Bahari.  Those  in  Gase  W  on  which  we  read  the 
names  of  Pharaohs  of  the  XXVP''  Dynasty,  were  used  on 
rolls  of  papyrus  or  of  parchment,  letters  and  deeds. 

S  III.  —  Cases  E'-H'. 

The  two  Gases  E'-F'  contain  a  very  fine  selection  of 
ordinary  winged  and  heart  scarabs.  I  will  only  mention  the 
five  scarabs  n*  998  of  iridescent  glass ,  the  human-headed 
scarab  in  green  polished  schist,  and  the  falcon-headed 
scarab  of  pale  green  glaze. 

In  the  two  Gases  G'-H'  is  almost  the  entire  collection  of 
historic^  scarabs.  If  private  individuals  believed  they  could 
perpetuate  their  existence  by  inscribing  their  name  upon 
the  insect  which  symbolized  existence,  so  all  the  more  did 
the  kings  who  engraved  on  the  scarabs  their  different 
names  and  JTa-names  and  occasionally  allusions  to  historical 
events.  But  all  scarabs  inscribed  with  the  name  of  a  Pharaoh 
were  not  necessarily  made  in  his  lifetime.  Some  kings  were 
worshipped  as  gods  during  all  subsequent  periods,  and 
moreover  many  of  the  royal  ATa-names  equally  stand  for 
professions  of  religious  faith  or  wishes  for  prosperity.  Thus 
Neferkari  oju  signified  rrGood  is  the  double  of  Ra^, 
Manakhpirrtya  oiiiM  ^,  the  iTa-name of  Thutm6sis  III, 
signified  fr  Stable  is  the  being  of  RAw,  and  accordingly 
scarabs  with  these  names  were  made  long  after  the  death  of 
the  kings  who  bore  them.  Besides  this ,  towards  the  end  of 
the  Egyptian  empire ,  the  old  kings  of  Thinite  and  Memphite 
times  became  the  object  of  special  veneration  and  scarabs 
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were  made  in  their  honour;  this  is  the  reason  why  scarabs 
with  names  of  IV*''  and  V"^  Dynasties  kings ,  Sanofrul ,  Cheops , 
Chephren ,  Mycerinus ,  Tancheres ,  Unas ,  have  been  found  in 
Theban  tombs  of  the  XXII'"*  and  XXIV*''  Dynasties.  No  scarab 
in  our  collection  is  eadier  than  the  first  Theban  Empire. 

Scarabs  with 
long  historical  in- 
scriptions were  al- 
ways rare.  Amen- 
6thes  III,  howe- 
ver, made  some 
with  ten  or  fifteen 
lines  on  them.  We 
have  two  types  of 
these  : 


742.  Schist. 
—  Abydos, 

Scarab  engra- 
ved on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  mar- 
riage of  Amend- 
thes  III  and  the 
lady  Tiyi.  — 
XVIIP"  Dynasty. 


Hunting  scarab  of  Amenothes  III. 


742  bis.  Enamelled  Schist.  —  Abydos. 

Inscription  (fig.  6o)  relating  that 
Amen6thes  III  had  hunted  and  killed  a 
hundred  and  two  lions  during  the  first 
ten  years  of  his  reign. — XVIII*''  Dynasty. 

743.  Green  Frit.  —  Height 
0  m.  o6  cent. 

Scarab  (fig.  6i)  with  the  name  of 
Pharaoh  Nechao  II ,  who  defeated  Josiah  pig.  6 1 . 

King  of  Jndah  at  Mageddo,  and  was    Scarab  of  Nechao. 
defeated  at  Karkemish   by   Nabucho- 
dorosor  II,  king  of  Babylon.  —  XXVP'' Dynasty. 

The  five  glass  cases  in  the  south  gallery  in  this  room 
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are  mere  receptacles  where  some  of  the  objects  recently 
found  have  been  put  temporarily.  The  objects  in  them, 
vases  and  pots ,  come  from  the  German  excavations  at  Abusir- 
d'Malak. 

ROOM  X. 

We  see  here  a  number  of  coffins,  oblong  sarcophagi 
and  cartonnages,  mostly  from  Thebes,  and  only  interest- 
ing from  the  lormulae  with  which  they  are  covered.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room,  however,  are  two  objects  as  yet  unique  : 

1254.  —  Length  9  m.  48  c,  breadth  o  m.  92  c. 

—  Deir-eUMedineh. 

Funeral  bier  of  Khonsu ,  found  in  the  tomb  of  Sannot- 
mu  in  February  1 884.  This  kind  of  hearse  was  dragged  by 
ropes  drawn  by  men  and  oxen  to  the  foot  of  the  ascent, 
and  from  there ,  at  the  elevation  of  the  mummy  in  the  fu- 
nend  service,  it  was  raised  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  dead 
man's  friends,  by  means  of  wooden  beams  passed  beneath. 
The  drawings  and  texts  are  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead  and 
are  remarkable  for  purity  of  line  as  well  as  richness  of 
colour.  —  XX*"*  Dynasty. 

1259.  —  Length  9  m.  58  c,  breadth  o  m.  99  c. 

—  Detr-el-Medineh. 

Funeral  bier  or  sledge  of  Sannotmu ,  found  along  with 
that  of  Khonsu  and  identical  in  shape ,  except  that  in  this 
case  two  wooden  sockets  fixed  below  it  allowed  of  two 
pairs  of  wheels  being  attached  for  its  transport  to  the  tomb. 
We  can  see,  on  the  long  sides  of  the  sledge,  the  marks 
which  the  wheels  have  made  as  they  turned.  The  hiero- 
glyphs and  scenes  are  even  finer  than  those  on  the  sledge 
of  Khonsu.  —  XX***  Dynasty. 

East  Side  of  the  Room, 

Case  A. 
1262.  —  Height  1  m.  76  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 
Mummy  of  a  woman,  with  all  the  funeral  outfit  complete 
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and  hdd  in  place  by  strips  of  linen.  The  visitor  will  recognise 
ail  the  objects  he  has  seen  separately  in  cases,  the  gilded 
mask  with  red  lips  and  nostrils,  the  wide  open,  mischiev- 
ous looking  eyes ,  the  uaskhit  necklace ,  the  strips  laid  along 
the  legs  inscribed  with  a  prayer  and  the  name  of  the 
dead  lady,  the  cartonnage  on  which  the  feet  and  sandals 
are  painted.  These  pieces  are  covered  with  carefully  finished 
drawings ,  and  diere  is  an  air  of  grace ,  we  could  ahnost  say 
of  gaiety,  about  the  whole,  which  we  are  surprised  to  meet 
with  on  the  funeral  trappings  of  a  dead  body. — Greek  period. 

Case  B. 
1269.  —  Height  i  m.  76  cent.  —  Sakkarah, 

The  gold  on  this  mask  is  so  brUliant  that  it  is  difficult 
to  realise  thai  it  is  ancient.  The  mummy  of  Peteharpo- 
khrates,  son  of  Psammetichus ,  to  which  it  bdongs,  is 
enclosed  in  a  cartonnage  painted  with  an  imitation  of  a  blue 
bead  network  on  a  red  ground.  —  Greek  period. 

West  Side  of  the  Room. 

Case  C. 
1261.  —  Height  1  m.  72  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

The  name  has  been  left  blank.  The  cartonnage  is  gilded 
but  not  painted ,  the  uaskhit  necklace  has  two  falcon-headed 
clasps  and  is  fastened  by  a  scarab.  Below  is  a  figure  of  a 
goddess  holding  the  two  feathers,  symbols  of  light. 

Case  D. 
1267.  —  Height  1  m.  70  cent.  —  Sakkarah, 

Mummy  of  Hariris  (?)  daughter  of  Tershu.  It  is  like 
n*  id6i,  but  the  cartonnages  are  glued  to  the  wrappings 
instead  of  being  fixed  by  bands. 

ROOM  Y. 

The   whole   of  this   room  is   occupied    by   funo^ry 
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monuments  of  the  first  Thehan  Empire  found  at  Memphis 
or  in  Middle  Egypt. 


Cases  P-Q. 

In  Ihose  two  glass-cases ,  we  have  exhibited  the  whole 
contents  of  two  tombs  of  the  XII^''  Dynasty,  discovered  by 
Garstang  at  Beni-Hassan.  The  rooms  were  not  much  larger 
than  the  glass-cases ,  and  tha  objects  have  been  arranged 
exactly  as  they  were  when  found ;  the  two  coffins  on  the 
floor  and  the  furniture  on  the  lids  of  the  coffins.  Thus 
visitors  are  enabled  to  know  what  was  thought  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  common  people  at  that  time,  granaries, 
servants  bringing  provisions  or  preparing  a  meal ,  barges. 


Case  A. 

The  entire  collection  of  wooden  statuettes ,  representing 
the  dead  man's  servants ,  which  was  found  in  the  tomb  of 
Piupinilinukhu.  The  people  of  Middle  Egypt  used  often  to 
repeat,  by  means  of  separate  figures,  the  scenes  which  in 
otner  districts  we  only  find  sculptured  or  painted  on  the 
walls.  We  have  already  seen  models  of  the  funeral  barks 
which  conveyed  the  body  to  its  tomb  (cf.  p.  a 58,  Case  A; 
263-363,  Case  S;  26/1,  Case  W)  and  here  we  Qndthe  servants 
engaged  in  cooking  or  making  other  preparations  for  the  offer- 
ings. In  the  centre  of  the  case  is  the  master  himself,  Piupint^- 
nukhu  Kami  ( n"  286 ) ,  who  seems  to  be  surveying  his  retain- 
ers; he  wears  a  long  white  skirt,  but  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  nude.  On  his  left,  two  women  facing  each  other  are 
grinding  wheat  on  a  flat  stone ,  while  the  white  flour  runs 
down  before  them  (n*  aSy);  another  woman  is  also  grind- 
ing and  a  man  lights  the  fire  to  cook  the  bread  (n"  2/1). 
A  cdlarer  daubs  the  jars  which  will  contain  the  dead  man's 
wine  (n"  26 1);  a  servant  is  walking  along,  carrying  his 
masters  luggage  slung  over  his  shoulders  (n"  2/11);  a 
cook  holds  over  the  fire  with  his  right  hand  a  goose  on  a 
wooden  spit,  while  with  the  left  he  stirs  the  fire  (n°  2^2 ); 
the  spit  and  the  poker  have  disappeared.  Beside  this,  three 
women  stir  the  barley  and  prepare  the  beer  (n°*  289 ,  253); 
a  labourer  digs  the  ground  which  is  still  wet  from  inunda- 
tion and  sinks  in  up  to  the  ankles  {n^-^li^).  In  the  rest  of 
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the  case  we  also  see  the  same  operations  repeated,  making 
beer  and  pouring  it  into  jars  (n*"  a^i ,  a  &6),  grinding  com, 
kneading  flour,  baking  bread  in  the  oven  (n**  a38,  a&y, 
a5a),  roasting(n*  aA5),  then  a  litde  naked  dancer  whose 
arms  are  lost  (n*  sA8),  and  three  women  carrying  linen, 
who  are  advancing  towards  the  master  (n*  a5o).  Between 
the  scenes  we  see  an  ox  lying  down ,  and  another  ox  car- 
rying a  sort  of  wallet  roped  up;  this  one  was  led  by  a 
herdsman,  whose  whole  figure  is  missing  except  the  two 
feet.  Ail  this  litde  crowd  of  figures  came  from  Metr  and 
belongs  to  the  VI*^  Dynasty. 

Case  0. 

Vases ,  head-rests ,  and  other  articles  from  tombs  of  the 
Memphite  and  first  Theban  Empires.  N*"  56  is  an  sdabaster 
lid  with  the  name  of  king  Neferkart  Piupi  II  (VI*  Dynasty). 
A  piece  of  linen  ( n*  87 ) ,  with  the  name  of  Piupi  I'\  comes 
from  his  pyramid  at  Sakkarah.  The  fragments  of  a  vase 
( n*  58 )  have  the  name  of  the  same  Mariri  Piupi  I'\  A  bowl 
with  the  name  of  Sanofrui  (III'*  Dynasty)  was  found  at 
El-Hibeh  near  Feshn,  and  lastly  a  wooden  mace  \  has  the 
name  of  the  chief  of  the  royal  priests  Shairi  (IIP  Dynasty; 
cf.p.  34,  n'6i). 

Both  these  cases  contain  objects  firom  Old  Empire  tombs : 
small  vases  of  sdabaster  and  bronze ,  little  tables  of  offerings , 
hieroglyphs  painted  on  plaster,  votive  geese  of  limestone 
for  nourishment  for  the  double  or  for  the  statue  of  the 
deceased.  There  is  a  large  hollow  mould  for  the  different 
objects  necessary  for  sacrifice,  vases,  knives  and  the  pash- 
kefau  (cf.  p.  956 ,  L).  The  alabaster  discs  were  used  as  tables 
for  the  funerary  banquets  or  sacrifices.  The  little  wooden 
figures  belong  to  the  XIP"*  Dynasty  and  come  from  Meir 
and  El-Bersbeh. 


Case  L. 

N*  109  is  a  boat  found  at  Sakkarah  in  188&  in  the 
tomb  of  Kheperkari ,  and  with  this  are  five  other  funerary 
boats  with  rigging  and  crew  complete.  We  may  note  n*  1  o3 , 
a  model  granary  found  by  Gr^baut  atAkhmtm  in  1888. 
The  granary  has  five  chambers  divided  by  partitions;  a 
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staircase  on  the  left  side  leads  up  to  the  roof,  from  which 
the  grain  is  poured  down  through  openings  into  the  bams. 
It  was  taken  out  through  litde  doors  near  the  levd  of  the 
ground  which  were  closed  by  diding  pands.  N*  io&  is 
another  small  house  with  a  courtyard  in  front,  also  brought 
from  Akhmtm  by  Gr^ut  in  1889.  Next  to  it  is  a  little 
figure  in  painted  wood,  representing  a  bearer  of  offerings, 
then  two  little  figures  each  seated  before  a  brazier,  and 
lastly  : 

105.  Wood.  —  Height  o  m.  19  cent.,  breadth 
o  m.  5o  cent.,  depth  o  m.  3o  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

Box  or  rather  portable  case  for  the  use  of  priests  em- 
ployed in  the  ritual  of  the  worship  of  the  dead.  It  contains 
a  table  of  offerings  and  the  whole  set  of  vases  and  utensils 
in  wood ,  bronze  and  alabaster,  which  were  used  in  serving 
the  funerary  banquets.  —  VP''  Dynasty. 

All  the  objects  in  this  case,  with  the  exception  of  the 
box  of  utensils  n*  io5 ,  are  of  the  XI*"*  or  XIl*"*  Dynasty. 


South  Side. 

Here  are  fragments  from  a  ruined  tomb  found  at 
Dahshur  and  which  M.  de  Moi-gan  brought  to  the  Museum 
in  1896.  From  west  to  east  tbey  are  :  i**  Some  remains 
of  a  large  fishing  scene  and  a  herd  of  cattle,  a*"*  Another 
scene  of  fishing  with  the  trident  in  the  marshes,  and 
hunting  aquatic  birds  with  the  boomerang.  ^'^  The  bringing 
of  offerings  and  the  bdlet  of  the  singing  and  dancing  giris 
which  accompanied  the  funeral  feast,  li^^  More  offerings,  and 
lasdy .  S**"  Donkeys  laden  with  wheat  sheaves  and  a  procession 
of  some  of  the  boats  composing  the  frineral  escort. 


Case  B. 

Some  of  the  objects  here  were  found  in  1901  at  Bersheh 
by  Ahmed  Bey  Kamal,  in  the  tomb  shaft  of  Thotnakhuiti. 
In  the  middle  is  one  of  the  funerary  boats ,  being  propelled 
along  by  means  of  a  pole ;  on  it  are  two  large  shields  with 
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tbe  distinguishing  marks  of  the  deceased ,  and  a  bundle  of 
javdins  in  a  long  white  leather  case.  The  four  alabaster 
Canopic  jars  have  a  rather  unusual  decoration;  two  arms 
drawn  in  line  meet  on  the  thickest  part  and  seem  to  sup- 
port the  name  of  that  one  of  the  four  children  of  Horus 
to  whom  the  vase  is  dedicated,  Amset,  Hapi,  Kabbsn^uf 
or  Duaumautf.  The  bsdls  shewn  in  the  terracotta  dish  are 

made  of  glass  powdered  and 
mixed  up  again;  they  were 
saturated  with  a  perfume 
which  is  still  faintly  percep- 
tible, and  they  were  inten- 
ded to  be  used  by  the  dead 
man  as  the  indestructible 
equivalents  of  the  incense  or 
perfumes  he  was  accusto- 
med to  in  his  lifetime.  In 
the  left  hand  comer  is  a 
cmious  scene.  A  rectangular 
piece  of  wood  has  been  pain- 
ted to  imitate  a  house  and 
in  front  of  this  are  herdsmen 
administering  medicine  to 
a  herd  of  cattle,  just  as 
we  see  in  the  wall  paintings 
in  tombs.  The  ammals  are 
lying  on  the  ground,  and 
one  of  the  men ,  squatting 
beside  them ,  slips  a  prepar- 
ed ball  of  drugs  into  the 
mouth  of  each  in  turn. 


Case  N'. 

More  of  the  Old  Empire 
Fig.  62.— Carrying  the  sandals,  statuettes.  N'  87  (Limesto- 
ne. —  Height  0  m.  62  c.) 
is  a  standing  statuette  of  a  young  man  (fig.  62),  one  of 
the  servants  of  the  dead  master,  nude  and  carrying  a  bag 
over  his  left  shoulder  and  a  pair  of  sandals  in  his  right 
hand.  A  man  (fig.  63)  and  woman  (n"  88.  Limestone. — 
Average  height  o  m.  /io  cent.)  are  kneading  the  dough  to 
prepare  for  beermaking.   N°  90  (Limestone.  —  Height 
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o  m.  Ao  cent.)  is  a  figure  seated  on  the  ground  (fig.  65), 
the  knees  straight,  and  raising  one  hand  to  the  forehead 
gesture  ^ 

If 


in    a 

of  lamentation. 
We  see  also 
men  daubing 
jars  with  slime 
or  pitch,  befo- 
re filling  them 
with  liquid,wo- 
men  crushing 
grain  to  make 
flour  (fig.  64), 
in  short  the 
whole  domestic 
staff  of  whom 
we  shall  see 
complete  re- 
productions in 
wood  in  Room 
Y. 

On  the  south- 
ern part  of  the 
west  wall  of  the 
room  are : 

3.  —  Pain- 
lings  on  plas- 
ter, removed  by 
VassalliBey 
from  one  of 
the  mastabas  of 


Fig.  63.  —  Man  kneading  the  dough 
for  beer-making. 


Meidum.  These  represent  geese  feeding  and  are  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  Egyptian  painting.  —  111'*  Dynasty. 

Case  M. 

All  the  objects  here  are  from  the  tombs  of  El-Bersheh 
and  belong  to  the  Xll"*  Dynasty.  They  represent  the  usual 
tomb  furniture,  but  in  models,  not  real,  probably  for 
reasons  of  economy;  little  alabaster  pots,  wood  models  of 
vases,  tools  and  weapons  which  the  deceased  might  want, 
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iineo ,  a  basket  made  of  a  sort  of  cardboard  covered  with 

Elaster  and  containing  an  assortment  of  ducks,  small 
irds,  meat,  vegetables  and  fruit,  di  of  the  same  mate- 
rials. The  most  interesting  pieces  are  two  wooden  statuettes 
of  female  dwarfs  with  short  bowed  1^.  These  are  unfor- 
tunatdy  much  damaged.  Egyptian  noblemen  had  a  habit 
of  surrounding  themselves  with  these  deformed  creatures, 
whom  they  kept  for  buffoons ,  and  they  wished  to  find  them 
present  in  the  other  worid. 


Fig.  64.  —  A  woman  crushing  the  corn  for  bread-making. 

Cases  D-E. 

Here  are  two  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  Mu- 
seum; two  companies  of  infantry  found  m  the  tomb  of  a 
great  miUtary  baron  of  the  XI***  or  Xir**  Dynasties ,  Masahutti 
(the  man  consecrated  to  the  crocodile),  of  Siut. 

1137.  —  A  company  of  heavy-armed  infantry,  forty  in 
number,  drawn  from  the  Egyptian  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion as  may  be  seen  from  the  build  and  general  type  of 
the  men.  They  are  nearly  all  about  the  same  height,  though 
we  notice  one  or  two  decidedly  above  or  below  the  average. 
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and  they  have  ail  the  same  accoutrements.  They  are 
girded  with  a  short  waistcloth,  hardly  falling  below  the 
loins,  so  that  it  may  not  impede  them  in  marching,  and 
with  a  sort  of  apron  to  pro- 
tect the  abdomen.  The  wig 
is  short  but  thick ,  as  a  de- 
fence for  the  head  against 
blows  from  a  mace,  and 
it  is  held  in  place  by  a  white 
fillet.  Each  is  armed  with  a 
lance  slightly  longer  than 
himself,  with  a  wooden 
shaft  and  a  long  copper 
point,  in  the  form  of  a  wil- 
low leaf  and  attached  by  a 
string  to  the  shaft  but  not 
dowelled  into  it.  They  carry 
in  the  left  hand  a  shield, 
made  of  an  ox  hide  stretched 
on  a  wooden  frame ,  rectan- 
gular below  but  with  poin- 
ted top.  As  has  been  explai- 
ned (cf.  p.  233-934,  Case 
B),  each  man  has  a  special 
device  in  red  or  black  on  the 
hide  of  his  shield,  which 
served  him   as  a  sort  of 

coat  of  arms.  A  cross-piece  of  wood ,  placed  at  about  three 
fourths  of  the  hdght,  gives  extra  solidity  and  at  the  same 
time  acts  as  a  grip  or  handle  (cf.  p.  227,  Case  F).  The 
shidd ,  carried  on  die  hand  in  this  way  and  not  with  the 
arm  passed  through  it,  was,  like  the  shield  used  by  many 
African  tribes  at  the  present  day,  a  kind  of  moveable  wall, 
which  the  soldiers  turned  to  the  attack  of  lances  or  arrows. 
The  company  is  marching  in  a  column,  four  abreast  and  ten 
deep,  which  was  evidently  the  usual  formation  in  Egyptian 
armies  during  the  first  Theban  Empire. 

1338.  —  A  company  of  light  infantiy,  dso  composed  of 
forty  men  marching  in  column  four  abreast  and  ten  deep. 
It  is  not  entirely  made  up  of  n^oes  as  has  been  said ,  but 
has  been  pardy  recruited  from  the  LiByan  tribes  of  the 
African  desert,  who  are  recognisable  by  the  dark  red  col- 
our of  their  skins.  They  wear  the  thick  wig  tied  on  by  a 


Fig.  65. — One  of  the  wailing  men. 
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ribbon ,  and  a  short  ioin-cioth  either  red  or  yellow,  plain 
or  with  light  blue  spots.  This  is  fastened  round  the  waist 
by  a  belt  which  is  either  red  or  blue  or  vari^ted  like 
mosaic  woric;  the  narrow  apron  of  red  leather  with  a  line 
of  blue  spots  is  rather  longer  than  the  apron  worn  by  the 
heavy  armed  soldiers  and  protects  the  abdomen.  They 
carry  neither  shield  nor  spear,  but  are  armed  only  with  the 
bow,  which  they  hold  in  the  left  hand,  and  in  the  right 
they  carry  a  bundle  of  four  arrows  tipped  with  bone  or 
ffint.  The  quiver  was  not  introduced  from  Asia  till  the  period 
of  the  Shepherd  Kings.  The  variety  of  height  is  much  greater 
among  this  group  of  soldiers  than  in  the  other;  perhaps 
this  may  be  owing  to  their  having  been  recruited  from 
different  tribes. 


Case  F. 

1339.  Painted  Wood.  —  Length  i  m.  65  cent. 
—  Siut. 

Funerary  bark ,  found  in  the  tomb  of  the  same  Masahuiti , 
prince  of  Siut  during  the  first  Theban  period.  This  is  the 
boat  on  which  the  deceased  was  supposed  to  navigate  upon 
the  Western  Sea,  before  arriving  at  die  r^ons  of  the  blest. 
The  back  part  is  covered  by  a  large  two -roomed  cabin. 
The  second  room  is  empty,  but  in  the  first  we  see  Masahu- 
iti sitting  on  the  floor,  tightly  wrapped  in  his  white  cloak, 
and  in  front  of  him,  five  iitde  figures,  also  in  a  scpiatting 
position ,  appear  to  be  engaged  in  some  of  the  funeral  ce- 
remonias.  The  mast  is  missing,  but  the  machinery  which 
served  to  keep  it  upright  is  stUl  in  place  on  the  deck ,  and 
the  steering  oar  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  case.  At  the 
prow  of  the  boat,  the  pilot  is  stretching  out  his  hand  and 
shouting  an  order;  behind  him  and  beside  the  mast  are 
two  figures,  one  seated,  the  other  with  arms  crossed  over 
his  breast.  These  are  either  priests  or  members  of  the 
family. 

The  two  sarcophagi  of  Masahutti  are  behind  Case  F;  the 
one  on  the  right  contains  the  cartonnage  of  the  mummy 
and  it  was  enclosed  in  the  one  on  the  left.  The  decoration 
is  very  simple;  but  the  inner  sarcophagus  has  uprights 
which  are  gilded  as  is  the  rectangle  containing  the  sacred 
eyes  ^  ^^.  The  eyes  are  inlaid  in  both  the  sarcophagi; 
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they  have  a  copper  framework  on  which  the  pupil  and  the 
wlute  of  the  eye  are  inserted. 


ROOM  Z. 

Contains  a  series  of  sarcophagi  and  coQins,  none  of 
which  are  eariier  than  the  XXI''  Dynasty  and  most  are  of 
the  Graeco-Roman  period. 

We  remark  : 

Flat  Case. 
1262.  —  Length  i  m.  68  cent.  —  Akhmim. 

Cartonnage  in  fine  preservation  with  the  name  of  the 
general  of  Infantry  of  Pharaoh  Pawuwunihoru ,  Ht.  the 
dog  of  Horns,  Under  the  feet  is  a  representation  of  the  bull 
carrying  the  mummy  of  the  deceased.  —  Sailic  period. 

1277.  Wood.  —  Height  9  m.  19  cent.  —  Akhmim, 

GoflBn  of  heavy  wood,  unpainted;  only  the  face  is  gilt 
with  inlaid  eyes.  The  owner,  Sanotmuhaiti,  sumamed 
Tutui  was  a  second  prophet  of  Minu.  —  Ptolemaic  period. 

1274  and  1274  bis.  Wood.  —  Height  2  metres.  — 
Warddn. 

Fine  sarcophagus  dating  from  the  end  of  the  Saitic 
period.  It  was  found  in  1 888  at  Warden ,  in  the  Lihyan 
desert,  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Cairo.  It  belonged  to  a 
person  called  Psammetichus ,  son  of  Harnipuaritis  and  the 
lady  Alukasi.  —  End  of  Saitic  period. 

Centre  of  the  Room. 
1273.  —  Length  2  m.  25  cent.  —  Akhmim. 
State  bier  on  which  the  mummy  was  laid  out  and 
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transported  to  its  tomb,  ll  stands  on  lions'  feet,  and  the 
ends  are  ornamented  with  the  heads  and  tail  of  lions.  At 

the  head  and  feet,  Isis 
and  Nephthys  stretch 
out  their  protecting 
wings,  and  foarteen 
deities  who  hold  the 
feather  symbolic  of 
Truth,  support  the  lid 
which  is  bordei-ed  by 
a  frieze  of  uraei.  The 
open-work  hd,  or  co- 
ver itself,  is  formed  by 
seven  vidtures,  who 
shade  the  mummy  with 
their  extended  vdngs, 
while  at  the  two  ends 
Isis  and  Nephthys  (fig. 
6  6 ) ,  the  good  goddes- 
ses, lament  over  the 
dead  man  as  they  did 
over  their  brother  Osi- 
ris. —  Ptolemaic  pe- 
riod. 


East  Side. 


1271.  —  Height 
2  m.  i5  cent.  — 
Thebes. 


Goflms    with    the 
name  of  Zadharef6nu- 
khu,  priest  of  Thut- 
m6sis  III;  these  are  richly  decorated  inside.  —  XXI**  Dyn- 
asty. 


Fig.  66.  —  Nephthys  lamenting. 


1275.  —  Height  2  m.  1 5  cent.  —  Gumah. 

Coffin  of  Ankhufnikhonsu,  scribe  of  the  treasure  of  the 
temple  of  Amon.  The  interior  decoration  of  this  coffin 
recalls  that  of  n*  1271.  —  XXP*  Dynasty. 
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Coffins  and  sarcophagi  mostly  of  Ihe  sailic  Persian  and 
Ptolemaic  periods  and  almost  all  from  Akhmim  or  Thebes 
(fig.  67).  The  latter  belong  to  members  of  the  great  family 


of  the  priests  of  ihe  Theban  Monlu  who ,  after  the  fall  of 
the  XX Vr*'  Dynasty,  succeded  to  the  religious  supremacy 
at  Thebes  which  had  hitheiio  been  the  exclusive  prerogative 
of  the  high-priests  of  Amon.  Ail  that  we  need  notice  here  is 


So 
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the  beautiful  cartonnagein  Case  A,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  gallery  opposite  the  entrance  to  Room  B^  It  was 
discovered  at  Thebes  in  1901  and  represents  a  princess 
Ta^tkalashiri  who  lived  in  the  XXII"^  Dynasty,  as  is  shewn 
by  the  ends  of  braces  found  on  the  mummy,  which  are 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Osorkon  II.  She  is  laid  on  her 
back,  wrapped  in  a  sort  of  shroud  of  pale  rose  colour  and 
with  the  amulets  she  is  supposed  to  possess  painted  on  her 
breast.  They  are  fastened  and  hanging,  some  from  the 
necklace,  some  on  her  left  arm. 


ROOM  B'. 

This  room  is  used  as  a  kind  of  warehouse  for  monuments 
newly  come  into  the  Museum  and  not  yet  dassified.  They 
only  pass  through  it  and  never  remain  in  it  more  than  a 
few  weeks  until  they  are  removed  to  their  proper  place. 


ROOM  C. 

This  room  is  occupied  entirely  by  coffins,  sarcophagi 
and  mummies  of  a  period  anterior  to  the  second  Theban 
Empire,  the  examination  of  which  will  inform  us  as  to 
the  principal  ideas  which ,  from  theeaiiiest  times  in  Egypt  ^ 
riiled  the  manner  in  which  the  dried  or  mummffied  body 
was  placed  in  its  coffin. 

All  the  bodies  which  have  up  to  now  been  found  in 
their  original  position  had  been  laid  on  their  left  side, 
dways  oriented  in  the  same  way  :  they  have  the  head  to 
the  north,  the  feet  to  the  south,  the  face  east,  the  back 
west.  It  was  in  this  position  that  the  body  found  by 
Mr.  Petrie  at  Deshasheh  and  exhibited  in  Room  C^ 
(cf.  p.  468,  n*  1/102)  was  found.  The  same  arrangement 
continued  under  the  first  Theban  Empire ,  as  MM.  Garstang, 
Chassinat  and  Palanque  observed  in  1908,  in  their  excav- 
ations at  Beni  Hassan  and  Siut.  Nevertheless,  just  about 
the  beginning  of  Theban  times,  the  custom  of  laying  the 
mummy  flat  upon  its  back  b^an  to  be  adopted,  or  at 
least  the  body  of  the  mummy,  for  the  head  was  still  gene- 
rally turned  towards  the  east.  This  fact  was  observed  in 
i883,  in  the  mummies  of  Khopirkeri  and  his  family, 
which,  unfortunately,  fell  to  pieces  a  few  minutes  after 
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they  were  unearthed.  Gr^baut  noted  it  when  he  opened 
the  tomb  of  the  lady  Amanuit  (cf.  p.  iy  i ,  n'  1 1 5 ) ,  which 
he  had  the  luck  to  find  intact.  But,  like  all  of  us  at  that 
time,  he  believed  that  the  embalmers  of  the  period  left 
the  body  in  the  position  in  which  death  had  seized  it.  From 
our  recent  observations  it  is  plain  that  the  position  is  not 
due  to  the  chances  of  the  death  struggle,  but  that  it  was 
the  ritual  position  of  the  first  Theban  period,  a  kind  of 
compromise  between  the  two  recumbent  positions,  the  one 
on  the  left  side  with  the  legs  more  or  less  bent,  and  that 
on  the  back  with  the  limbs  stretched  out  straight.  The  latter 
only  became  the  obligatory  ritual  position  in  the  interval 
between  the  first  and  second  Theban  Empires.  From  the 
XVIIP  Dynasty  onwards  the  bodies  assumed  the  type  of 
the  classical  mummy  :  they  were  placed  at  length  flat 
upon  the  back.  I  know  of  no  exceptions  to  this  rule  except 
in  cases  where  the  cause  of  death  obliged  the  embalmers 
to  prepare  the  body  not  as  they  wished,  but  as  circum- 
stances allowed;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pharaoh  Tiul^Len, 
who  died  of  his  wounds  and  whose  corpse  was  already 
damaged  through  decomposition  when  it  was  prepared 
(cf.  p.  /io5-4o6 ,  n"  1 17/1) ,  or  of  the  namdess  prince  who 
died,  as  we  suppose,  in  terrible  convulsions,  perhaps  the 
effect  of  poison  (cf.  p.  AaS,  n*  laoo). 

The  position  of  the  dead  body  determined  at  every  age 
the  dimensions  and  the  decoration  of  co£Sns,  and  certain 
peculiarities  of  construction  to  be  seen  in  those  of  our 
collection  will  now  be  understood.  It  often  happens  that, 
in  the  times  preceding  the  second  Theban  period ,  the  coffins 
are,  to  our  thinking,  badly  proportioned;  they  seem  too 
high  and  narrow  (cf.  p.  Ayo,  n"  1/116  and  p.  ^71, 
n"  116,  117),  and,  in  fact,  the  dead  man  would  not 
have  had  in  them  width  enough  for  his  shoulders.  We  see 
now  that  this  is  not  through  clumsiness  or  cardessness  in 
the  workman.  He  had  not  to  take  account  of  the  width  of 
the  shoulders  but  only  of  the  depth  of  the  chest,  and  he 
had  adapted  the  dimensions  of  the  coffin  to  the  correct 
position  of  the  body.  Outside  the  side  wall,  and  just  at 
that  point  in  it  behind  which  lay  the  face  of  the  dead , 
was  the  door  of  the  eternal  house,  the  passage  by  which 
the  dead  man  left  or  rejoined  his  mummy  :  this  point 
being  in  the  northern  part  of  the  east  wall ,  it  was  on  this 
part  of  the  wdl  that  were  placed,  painted,  in  refief  or  in 
inlay,  the  jmystic  eyes  which  protected  the  dead   man 
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against  the  ev3  eye  and  also  guided  him  in  his  travels 
tbrougfa  the  other  life.  All  the  exterior  decoration  centred 
at  this  point  of  the  two  eyes;  towards  it  all  the  l^nds 
in  hieroglyphs  were  turned ,  as  M.  Lacau  was  the  first  to 
observe.  In  the  interior,  when  the  coffin  is  decorated,  we 
find  at  the  same  point  the  picture  of  the  door  ilseif ,  just 
opposite  to  the  face  of  the  dead  man,  and  all  the  l^nds 
and  scenes  centre  in  this  door,  both  in  the  sarcophagi  of 
wood  exhibited  here  (cf.  p.  47 1 ,  n"*  1 1 6 , 1 1 7 )  or  elsewhere 
(cf.  p.  96,  n""  93),  and  in  those  of  stone  (cf.  p.  94,  n*  19). 
This  rule  holds  until  after  the  entirely  recumbent  dorsal 
position  had  been  universally  adopted.  From  the  second 
Theban  Empire  onwards,, as  the  face  of  the  mummy  was 
no  longer  turned  to  the  east,  there  was  no  longer  need  to 
keep  up  the  former  decoration.  The  drawing  of  the  door 
on  the  inside  and  often  the  two  eyes  on  the  side  wall, 
having  no  longer  their  old  justification,  were  suppressed. 
Nevertheless ,  from  force  of  habit  or  through  respect  for  the 
ancient  forms,  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  two  eyes 
were  kept  in  their  regular  place  or  even  that  the  left  one 
only  was  represented  on  the  east  wdl.  This  is  frequency  the 
case  in  the  XVIIP^  Dynasty,  on  the  sarcophagi  of  Thut- 
m6sis  III,  Amen6thes  II  and  Thutmdsis  IV  at  Biban-el- 
Moluk ,  and  on  the  sarcophagi  of  Maiharpiriu  and  lulya  in 
our  collection  (cf.  p.  435,  436,  44 1).  Later  on,  the 
pattern  of  the  two  eyes  becomes  rarer,  though  at  times  it 
reappears  on  certain  wooden  sarcophagi  of  the  XX  V**"  and 
XXVr''  Dynasties.  It  did  not,  apparentiy,  entirely  disappear 
until  about  the  Persian  and  Greek  periods  (cf.  p.  906-907). 


North  Side. 

1402.  Wood.  —  Length  2  metres.  —  Deshasheh. 

Rectangular  coffin  of  the  V***  Dynasty  found  by 
Mr.  Petrie.  It  is  hollowed  out  of  a  sycomore  trunk,  but 
the  ends  are  fitled  in  and  kept  in  place  by  strips  of  copper. 
The  mummy  seems  to  have  been  dried  rather  than  embalmed : 
the  head  is  turned  to  the  east  and  rests  on  a  wooden  pillow ; 
the  body  is  simply  clad  in  a  garment  oi  folded  linen.  The 
inscription  on  one  of  the  long  sides  seems  to  contain  the 
name  of  the  dead  man  and  a  short  formula.  —  V***  Dynasty. 
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106.  —  Length  i  m.  66  cent.  —  Sakkarah. 

Mummy  of  the  king  Mehtimsauf-Metesuphis  V\  son  ot 
Piupi  V\  fomid  in  his  pyramid  at  Sakkarah.  This  Pharaoh 
wears  the  lock  of  youth  and  must  have  died  very  young. 


Fig.  68.  —  Head  of  the  mummy  of  King  Metesnphis  P*. 

The  head  (fig.  68)  had  been  severed  from  the  body  and 
the  lower  jaw  broken  by  robbers  who  plundered  the  mum- 
my in  ancient  times.  In  the  same  case  are  some  of  the  bones 
of  Unas  found  in  his  pyramid.  —  V*''  and  VP*"  Dynasties. 

1272.  Painted  Wood.  —  Length  2  m.  4o  cent.  — 
Tkebes. 

State  bed  on  which  the  mummy  was  laid  during  the 
funeral  ceremonies.  It  is  of  the  usual  shape,  the  frame- 
work and  legs  being  formed  by  the  elongated  bodies  of 
two  lions  whose  heads  adorn  the  front  part.  It  was  found 
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at  Thebes  in  i88a  in  the  tomb  of  the  Divine  Fath^  Atul, 
son  of  Sttsobku ,  whose  inscription  it  bears.  In  comparing 
this  with  n*  1978  (cf  p.  &63-&6&),  we  see  at  once  the 
difference  of  technique  between  work  of  the  first  Theban 
pef^  and  of  Ptolemaic  times.  —  XIIP  Dynasty. 


1418.  Wood.  —  Length  a  metres.  —  Deir-eU 
Btihort. 

Long,  narrow,  rectangular  coffin  with  vaulted  h'd.  It 
is  painted  black,  but  the  inscriptions  are  in  greenish  blue 
upon  bands  of  white,  it  belonged  to  a  waiting-woman  of 
the  king*s ,  named  Nubuharradus.  The  mummy,  lying  on 
the  left  side,  still  has  its  dark  blue  cartonnage  with  gdded 
face,  surrounded  by  the  vulture  wings  which  formed  the 
woman's  headdress.  —  XI"'  Dynasty. 

1417.  Wood.  —  Length  9  metres.  —  Drah  abul 
Neggah. 

Anthropoid  coffin  of  the  kind  which  Mariette  called 
rtchi.  Large  wings  composed  of  many-coloured  feathers 
envelope  the  body,  forming  a  rather  barbaric  but  effective 
decoration.  The  man  whose  mummy  lies  in  this  coffin 
seems  to  have  been  called  Hikttari.  —  XVIP  Dynasty. 

After  this  we  come  successively  to  the  coffins  or  sarco- 
phagi of  the  general  Sapui ,  with  gilt  face  and  enamdled 
eyes  (Bersheh ,  XII"*  Dynasty) ,  of  Abidu ,  a  contemporary  of 
one  of  the  last  of  the  Hyks6s  kings  (Sakkarah,  XV IP""  Dyn- 
asty), and  of  Montuhotpu  surnamed  Buiu  (Deir-el-Bahari, 
XP"*  Dynasty).  Along  with  the  last  named  were  found  the 
objects  sh^wn  in  the  case  near  it  (n**  i373);  the  pillow  and 
sandals  of  gilded  wood,  the  two  funerary  boats,  the  gran- 
aries into  which  labourers  pour  the  grain  while  the  master 
looks  on  and  a  scribe  notes  down  the  amount,  the  courtyard 
of  the  house  where  the  butcher  is  cutting  the  throat  of  an  ox , 
while  the  servants,  male  and  female,  prepare  flour,  bread 
and  beer,  and  lastly,  the  four  female  figui'es  who  bring 
the  produce  of  the  estates  to  the  tomb.  A  mason's  level 
seems  to  show  that  Montuhotpu  was  employed  in  some 
way  about  the  royal  buildings. 
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South  Side. 
Banning  from  the  east,  we  find  : 

115.  Hummy.  —  Length  i  m.  66  cent.  —  Deir- 
el'Bahari, 

The  lady  Amanuit,  priestess  of  Hallior,  is  lying  in  the 
ritual  position  of  the  first  Theban  period  (cf.  p.  &66-/167). 
She  was  found  in  a  small  uninscribed  chamber,  opened  by 
GrSmut  in  1891  at  Deir-el-Bahari,  and  was  lying  in  a 
well  preserved  wooden  coffin  which  was  enclosed  in  a  large 
stone  sarcophagus ,  also  without  inscription.  She  wears  her 
necklaces  of  g^ss ,  gold  and  silver  beads ,  and  has  silver  rings 
on  her  fingers.  The  outer  and  inner  wooden  cofiins  are  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  mummy  (n"  116  and  117). 

The  rest  of  ihe  room  is  filled  with  rectangular  sarco- 
phagi of  the  first  Theban  period.  These  are  so  numerous 
that,  for  want  of  space,  we  have  been  obliged  to  continue 
the  series  of  them  on  the  East  Balcony. 

ROOM  D'. 

This  room  contains  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  monu- 
ments as  yet  known  to  us.  In  1896,  M.  Am^lineau  dis- 
covered ,  at  Omm-el-Gaab  in  the  Abydos  necropolis ,  a  ceme- 
tery of  early  kings  whom  he  took  to  belong  to  the  divine 
dynasties ,  Osiris ,  Horus ,  Set  and  the  fabulous  beings  who , 
according  to  tradition ,  reigned  over  Egypt  before  Menes. 
The  year  after,  M.  de  Moi^an  uncovered,  near  Nagadah, 
a  toinb  which  he  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  king  Ahaui  who 
may  not  impossibly  be  the  same  as  Menes.  He  subsequently 
explored,  between  Gebelein  and  Assiut,  a  number  of  sites 
andearly  cemeteries  which  he  believed  to  be  anterior  to  Menes , 
and  in  the  meantime  Quibell  excavated  the  town  of  Hiera- 
c6npolis  where  he  made  similar  discoveries.  Somewhat  later. 
Flinders  Petrie,  who  after  November  1899  took  up  Am^ 
iineau's  excavations,  completed  the  exploration  of  the  tombs 
of  Omm-el-Gaab.  During  Uie  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
first  discovery,  Sethe  had  identified  some  of  these  kings'  names 
with  the  Pharaohs  of  the  P'  Dynasty  given  by  Manetho, 
and  Petrie  endeavoured  to  classify  all  the  kings  that  he 
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found.  He  believed  that  there  was  evidence  to  shew  that 
some  of  them  had  lived  before  Menes,  and  he  even  went 
so  iar  as  to  construct  a  Dynasty  0 ,  anterior  to  the  I'^  Dyn- 
asty. Up  to  1 900  the  names  of  these  rulers  and  their  tombs 
had  omy  been  met  with  in  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt, 
but  during  the  winter  of  1901-1902,  MM.  Barsanti  and 
Maspero ,  when  clearing  the  tomb  of  Unas  at  Sakkarah , 
found  that  the  underground  galleries  were  of  eariier  date 
than  the  pyramid,  and  discovered  there  the  names  of  two 
of  these  very  ancient  kings.  The  work  carried  on  from  1 906 
to  1 907  at  Zaoutet  el-Ary^n  proved  that  the  large  tomb 
uncovered  there  belonged  to  a  king  Neferka  (Nephercheres, 
II'^Dyn.)  of  the  same  period,  so  that  we  may  henceforward 
look  for  similar  discoveries  at  any  point  on  the  Nile  valley. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  objects  in  this  i*oom 

'belong  to  the  ages  before  Menes,  yet  we  can  hardly 
ascribe  any  of  them  to  what  is  termed  the  prehistoric 
period,  that  is  to  say  to  an  epoch  when,  as  the  art  of 

>  writing  was  unknown ,  history  could  not  be  said  to  exist. 
No  matter  how  far  we  reach  back  into  the  past,  our 
researches  always  shew  us  Egypt  in  possession  of  a  script 
identical  with  that  which  we  can  decipher  without  diffi- 
culty upon  Memphite  or  Theban  monuments.  This  system 
of  writing ,  which  was  composed  of  piclilres  of  objects  or 
of  animate  or  inanimate  creatures,  was  at  first  made  up 
of  very  rough  and  cursive  lines,  only  bearing  a  faint 
resemblance  to  the  objects  they  were  intented  to  represent, 
so  that,  as  I  long  ago  maintained,  it  was  by  a  kind  of 
hieratic  that  Egyptian  writing  b^an ,  and  the  hieroglyphic 
script  did  not  deveiope  in  all  its  beauty  till  the  artists  had 
become  skilful  enough  to  carve  faithfully  and  exactly,  on 
stone,  the  signs  of  which  it  was  composed.  They  remodedled 
thus  the  primary  half  hieratic  characters,  and  as  they 
did  not  always  interpret  the  original  form  correctly,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  meaning  and  primitive  aspect  of 
some  hieroglyphs  is  absolutely  lost  to  us.  By  the  time  of 
Ahaut-Menes ,  the  system  was  so  fully  developed  that  we 
feel  certain  it  must  have  already  existed  for  a  long  time, 
but  so  far  all  the  Pharaohs  whose  names  have  been  discovered 
belong  either  to  the  two  first  ( Thinite)  or  to  the  third  (  Mem- 
phite) dynasties.  However,  as  in  most  cases  we  only  have 
their  ka  names,  and  as  they  appear  in  the  official  lists  of 
the  Turin  papyrus  and  the  tablets  of  Abydos  and  Sakkarah 
under  their  personal  names ,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
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identify  them.  However,  it  is  certain  that  the  kings  buried 
at  Omm-el-Gaab  were  the  same  kings  whose  tombs  Setut  I'^ 
restored  in  ihe  XIX***  Dynasty,  and  whose  names  he 
inscribed  in  the  list  of  those  whom  he  worshipped  in  his 
temple  of  Abydos,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  shew  us  that 
they  were  looked  upon  by  the  Egyptians  as  the  descendants 
and  successors  of  M^es.  It  may  possibly  be  that  the  order 
of  succession  among  them  as  laid  down  by  the  scribes  is 
erroneous,  and  even  that  Menes  may  not  have  been  the 
first  who  reigned;  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  future 
discoveries  brought  us  to  this  conclusion,  but  nevertheless 
we  ought  not  hastily  to  reject  the  traditional  series ,  and 
for  my  own  part  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  admit  the 
existence  of  what  Petrie  calls  Dynasty  0. 

North  Side  oj  the  Room. 

The  vases  on  stands  are  the  amphorae  which  formeriy 
contained  beer  and  wine  for  the  dead  man's  consumption. 
When  filled,  they  were  closed  by  means  of  a  stopper  of 
wood  or  straw,  on  which  was  afterwardly  placed  a  larce 
conical  sealing  of  soft  clay  (cf.  p.  289,  Case  D).  The 
inscription  was  impressed  on  this  by  a  cylinder  rolled  over 
it,  and  the  cylinder  was  stamped  with  the  JTa-name  and 
titles  of  the  Pharaoh  to  whom  the  jar  was  offered,  the 
title  of  the  official  in  charge  of  the  offering,  or  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  vineyard  where  the  wine  was  made, 
or  sometimes  with  the  name  of  a  queen ,  a  royal  prince 
or  a  private  person.  It  is  from  these  jar  seals  that  we  have 
learned  most  of  the  ATa-names  of  the  Pharaohs  belonging  to 
the  Thinite  Dynasties. 

The  objects  of  slate  or  schist  hung  against  a  red 
background  are  from  the  excavations  of  M.  de  Morgan 
and  represent  some  of  the  domestic  utensils  of  the  Egyp- 
tians about  the  time  of  Menes.  We  do  not  know  the  use 
of  those  which  are  oblong  in  shape ,  broad  and  flat  in  the 
middle  and  pointed  at  the  ends,  but  the  smaller  ones,  it  is 
believed ,  were  palettes  for  mixing  the  green  and  red  face- 
paint  which  was  used  by  the  Egyptians  of  that  period. 
These  are  mostly  shaped  like  animals,  such  as  pigs,  latus 
fish ,  tortoises  or  flying  falcons.  Similar  groups  are  arranged 
on  the  pillars  and  between  the  cases  on  the  north  and 
south  walls. 
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Case  A. 


The  objects  in  the  left  side  of  this  case  are  from  the 
tombs  of  Abusir-ei-Malak ,  one  of  the  oldest  cemeteries  of 
the  Heracleopolitan  nome,  which  was  discovered  by 
Rubensohn  and  excavated  by  Moeiler  during  the  smnmer 
of  1908.  The  big  slate  palettes  are  of  very  fine  work- 
manship but  the  small  fignres  of  animals  in  ivory  and 
terracotta,  especially  the  dogs,  are  real  chefis-d'oeuvre  such 
as  we  have  not  found  in  tombs  of  the  same  period. 

The  rest  of  the  objects  in  the  middle  and  left  registers  of 
this  case  have  been  taken  from  the  tomb  discovered  by 
J.  de  Morgan  at  Nagadah  in  March  1897  (cf.  p.  &71),  and 
which  is  of  the  time  of  Ahaui-Menes.  This  was  a  midcHe- 
sized  mastaba  of  unbumt  bricks,  which  contained  no  less 
than  twenty  six  small  chambers.  At  the  time  of  burial 
a  quantity  of  articles  of  every  description  were  put  in  it, 
wmch  were  all  destroyed  or  damaged  by  fire  in  later 
times.  Traces  of  the  ravages  wrought  by  the  conflagration 
are  visible  on  almost  everything  in  this  case,  terracotta 
plaques,  pottery,  vases  of  hard  stone  such  as  diorite, 
alabaster,  porphyry,  granite;  several  of  these  have  been 
parfly  ritrifiedf  by  the  intense  heat. 

Case  B, 

We  have  here  the  best  preserved  objects  from  the  tomb 
of  Nagadah ,  flintarrow-heads ,  scrapers  and  knives,  fragments 
of  vases  of  rock  crystal ,  or  of  obsidian  and  limestone.  Some 
of  these  are  inscribed  with  a  sign  of  three  birds  which  look 
like  ostriches.  There  are  also  clay  jar-seals  with  the  name 
Ahaut  which  had  been  used  as  stoppers  for  jars  now 
destroyed,  and  little  ivory  modeb  offish,  parts  of  boats  and 
legs  of  furniture.  The  most  interesting  things  are  : 

1410.  Ivory.  —  o  m.  o5  cent,  square.  —  Nagadah. 

Smsdl  plaque  covered  with  drawings  and  inscriptions,  in 
which  the  principal  ceremonies  of  the  funeral  of  king  Ahaut 
are  briefly  traced.  In  the  right  hand  comer  we  see  a  sign 
which  may  stand  for  the  name  of  the  first  king,  Menes. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  ox  is  drawn  on  the  last  raster.  It 
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was  broken  in  four  pieces  three  of  which  were  found  by 
J.  de  Morgan;  the  last  one  was  discovered  by  J.  Garstang 
in  1 90  &  and  given  by  him  to  this  Museum.  This  object  is 
important  for  the  refagious  history  of  Egypt :  the  scenes 
represented  on  it  mark  the  principal  moments  of  the  burial 
ceremonies  of  the  kings,  such  as  they  are  shewn  on  the 
Theban  tombs  of  the  XVIIl-XX*"*  Dynasty.  We  may  safdy 
admit  that  the  whole  rite  was  already  in  use  and  had  been 
probably  for  a  long  time,  with  the  concepts  and  bdiefs  it 
implies.  —  P*  Dynasty. 


1411.  Rock  Crystal  and  Ivory. 

An  extremely  good  lion  and  three  dogs  of  rather  less 
fine  execution.  —  I**  Dynasty. 

1412.  Ivory. 

Six  littie  ivory  tablets  which  have  been  used  as  labels. 
On  one  side  they  have  one  of  the  tiiles  of  Ahaut ,  on  the 
other  numbers  denoting  the  quantity  of  the  objects  labelled. 
—  P*  Dynasty. 

Case  C. 

Objects  from  the  excavations  of  M.  Am^lineau  at  0mm- 
d-Gaab;  granite  and  alabaster  vases,  unfinished  vases  of 
schist ,  flint  tools  and  little  instruments  of  copper  or  bronze , 
such  as  axeheads,  piercers,  scissors,  needles  and.  large 
pins,  wooden  legs  of  furniture,  carved  according  to  ancient 
usage  in  the  form  of  lions'  feet ,  clay  seals  inscribed  with 
the  jfa-names  of  several  of  the  Thinite  Kings  and  offi- 
cials entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  tomb.  The  finest 
piece  is  : 


1414.  Alabaster.  —  Height  o  m.  80  cent.  — 
Omm-el'Gaab. 

Magnificent  pointed  vase ,  made  on  the  model  of  a  pot 
for  carrying  water;  the  rope  framework  used  for  such  jars 
is  imitated  in  relief.  —  P*  or  II°*  Dynasty. 
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Other  objects  are  from  the  excavations  ipade  by  The 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  they  were 
found  by  Quibeli  at  Kom-d-Ahmar,'  as  the  great  schist 
palette  made  in  form  of  a  bucrane  of  Buzau"(Narmer)  of 
the  II"*  Dynasty.  Upon  Ihe  side  which  is  turned  to  view, 
the  monarch,  who  wears  the  crown  of  Upper  Egypt,  is 
raising  his  white-headed  mace  against  a  prisoner  of  an 
Asiatic  type,  who  appears  from  an  inscription  beside  him 
to  be  a  Hershauiu ,  a  nomad  of  the  Arabian  desert.  In  front 
of  the  king,  a  falcon ,  perched  on  a  clump  of  lotus  flowers, 
seems  to  be  introducing  chained  prisoners ,  to  the  number 
of  about  6,000.  Behind  him,  his  servant  is  carrying  the 
royal  sandals  and  a  jar  of  water,  as  was  also  the  custom 
in  Cluddea  amongst  the  old  kings  of  Lagash.  Below  this 
scene  are  two  enemies  of  the  king,  who  are  running 
away  and  extending  their  hands  in  the  attitude  of  suppli- 
cation. On  the  opposite  side,  which  is  reflected  in  the  ^ 
mirror,  the  same  king,  wearing  the  crown  of  Lower 

Egypt  ^  and  followed  by  his  servant,  above  whom  is 
the  box  X  which  is  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Ka  or  double , 
is  proceeding  to  the  place  of  sacrifice.  He  is  preceded  by 
four  banners  consecrated  to  the  gods  of  the  four  points  of 
the  compass,  —  the  two  Horuses  (Horus  and  Set),  Anubis 
and  Saptu ,  who  indicate  his  dominion  over  the  four  Houses 
of  the  world.  Upon  the  ground  are  extended  the  corpses  of 
ten  of  the  enemies  of  the  king.  They  had  been  beheaded 
after  the  battle,  and  their  heads  are  lying  between  their 
legs;  above  them  is  the  barge  containing  the  images  of  the 
gods.  In  the  middle  register,  two  men  are  endeavouring  to 
hold  back  two  animals  which  have  the  bodies  of  antelopes, 
feline  heads  and  long,  entwined  serpent  necks,  probably 
some  of  the  fantastic  monsters  with  which  the  Egyptians 
peopled  the  desert.  Below,  a  bull  is  demolishing  a  fortified 
camp  with  his  horns;  it  is  probable  that  the  two  fugitives 
on  die  other  side  had  escaped  from  this  enclosure.  The 
tablet  is  evidently  in  commemoration  of  the  victories  of 
this  ancient  monarch.  In  the  west  part  of  the  case  we  have 
placed  the  cast  of  another  smaller  palette  from  the  same 
excavations ,  the  original  of  which  is  now  in  Oxford.  The 
field  of  this  palette  was  closed  by  two  foxes  or  jackals, 
which  were  standing  on  their  hind  legs  facing  each  other, 
but  their  heads  have  disappeared.  Upon  the  two  sides  a'^ 
figures  of  desert  animals ,  fu^t  among  these  the  two  monsters 
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of  the  preceding  palette ,  whose  enoimous  necks  snrround 
the  central  plate,  also  deer,  wild  bucks,  and  gazelles  run 
down  by  huge  dogs.  On  the  other  side,  a  giraffe  is  seen 
in  the  midst  of  the  antelopes  and  wild  bulls,  but  the  chase 
is  led  by  lions  and  by  a  fantastic  looking  jackal ,  as  wdl 
as  a  winged  griffin  with  the  head  of  a  falcon.  To  complete 
the  group,  we  see  on  the  east  side  of  the  case,  a  good  sta- 
tuette of  schist  representing  a  Pharaoh,  probably  KhA- 
saklimut  of  the  IIP**  Dynasty,  as  Osiris,  and  wearing  the 
crown  of  Upper  Egypt.  Prisoners  are  ranged  along  the  sides 
of  the  pedestal ,  and  are  twisted  into  all  sorts  of  different 
postures.  Although  half  of  the  front  has  disappeared,  we 
can  yet  form  a  very  good  idea  of  what  Egyptian  sculpture 
had  already  achieved  at  this  remote  period.  Some  figures 
in  ivory  came  from  the  same  site,  but  they  are  unfor- 
tunately in  such  bad  condition  that  there  is  little  hope  of 
their  being  preserved  for  any  length  of  time. 


Case  D. 

Most  of  the  vases  and  other  objects  in  this  case  come 
from  excavations  undertaken  by  M.  de  Morgan  and  other 
savants  on  Upper  Egypt  sites,  Hamradoum,  Mahasnah,  El- 
Kab ,  etc.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  their  precise  date ,  and 
probably  some  of  them  are  not  eariier  than  the  IV*""  Dynasty, 
as,  for  instance,  the  vase  {n"  1896)  with  pierced  handles, 
plated  with  gold  and  with  copper  wire  passed  through 
them,  the  libation  vase  and  basin  ^|p,  and  the  disc  of 
polished  alabaster.  The  ffint  knives  and  daggers  ai*e  of  the 
Thinite  period  and  are  among  the  finest  that  exist.  Two  of 
these  have  gold  handles  :  n°  1 89 1  has  a  piece  of  gold  leaf 
on  its  handle,  engraved  with  rows  of  plants  and  animals  of 
careful  but  laboured  execution;  the  other  handle  is  better 
shaped,  but  the  human  figures  which  are  drawn  on  it  are 
singularly  like  those  we  see  on  some  pots  of  a  reddidi 
coloured  ware.  The  blade  of  this  last  one  grows  wider 
towards  the  point,  and  divides  there  so  as  to  form  the 
instrument  called posh-kefau  by  the  Egyptians  (cf.  p.  954 , 
L)  which  they  used  to  cut  the  throats  of  small  animals. 
It  was  bought  at  Keneh  by  Quibell ,  together  with  the  flint 
and  stone  knives  beside  it.  The  corals  and  other  toilet  objects 
of  bone  or  ivory  are  of  very  careful  workmanship. 
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Case  E. 

The  vases  of  polished  red  pottery  decorated  with  geo- 
metrical patterns  in  white  were  first  found  in  1 88& ,  1 885 , 
1886  at  El-Khizam  and  Geheiet  \  along  with  dated  objects 
of  the  VI^  Dynasty  or  the  first  Theban  period ;  since  then , 
they  have  been  found  by  MM.  Am^neau,  J.  de  Morgan 
and  Petrie  in  tombs  contemporaneous  with  the  Thinite 
Dynasties.  It  is  a  type  of  pottery  which  continued  during 
many  centuries  in  tipper  Egypt,  as  did  also  the  vases  of 
red  and  black  ware.  The  rest  of  the  pottery  in  this  case 

Sives  us  a  good  idea  of  the  types  most  in  use  in  Egypt 
uring  the  archaic  period;  they  come  from  the  excavations 
of  Am^ineau ,  J.  de  Morgan,  Petrie  and  Quibdl. 

We  have  set  up  against  the  pilasters  of  the  room ,  between 
Cases  B  and  C ,  a  stela  firom  one  of  the  royal  tombs  of  Abydos , 
and  between  Gases  G  and  D  the  funerary  stda  of  king 
Qa-Au.  In  the  north-west  corner  is  a  fine  granite  vase  with 
the  name  of  king  KhAsakhmut  of  the  III''  Dynasty,  found 
by  Quibeli  at  Kom-d-Ahmar,  and  on  the  right  hand  door- 
post is  the  stela  of  king  Den  of  the  IIP  Dynasty. 

South  Side  of  the  Room, 

Case  F. 

Gontains  a  fine  set  of  small  stone  vases  mostly  of  the 
Thinite  period.  In  the  central  division  is  the  lower  part  of 
a  schist  palette  (n*  i&/i){rom  Abydos,  similar  to  those  des- 
cribed above  (cf.  p.  ^76-477),  and  decorated  with  three 
rows  of  domestic  animals,  oxen,  goats  and  donkeys,  and 
some  bushes.  In  the  division  on  the  left  we  see  a 
collection  of  mace-heads  of  diorite  and  alabaster  both  oval 
and  flat,  and  the  clay  statuette  of  a  man  (n**  iSga),  from 
Hamradoum.  Besides  there  is  : 


1.  Red  Granite.  —  Height  0  m.  ^0  cent.  —  Mit- 
Rahineh. 

Kneding  statuette  found  in  1888  by  Gr^baut  at  Mit- 
Rahineh,  on  the  site  of  Memphis.  From  the  style,  both  of 
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the  sculpture  and  of  (he  inscription ,  this  was  supposed  to 
be  a  monument  of  most  remote  antiquity,  and  recent  dis- 
coveries have  now  shewn  us  that  the  three  iSTa-names 
engraved  on  the  shoulder,  Nutimi,  Hotpusakhmut  and 
Rlinabu,  are  those  belonging  to  Pharaohs  of  the  III"^  Dyn- 
asty. 

In  the  south-west  corner  of  the  room ,  between  Cases  F 
and  G,  is  a  limestone  statue  (height  o  m.  80  cent.)  found 
in  1898  by  Quibell  at  Kom-el-Ahmar,  the  ancient  Hiera- 
c6npolis.  It  represents  a  man  kneeling,  his  head  covered 
by  a  wig  which  fsdls  halfway  down  the  neck ,  and  wearing 
the  loincloth  with  a  small  apron  falling  between  the  legs.  It 
is  much  mutilated,  but  what  is  left  of  it  recalls  the  rude 
workmanship  of  the  statue  n"*  1  (cf.  p.  ^78),  and  it 
does  in  £sict  Wong  to  the  archaic  period,  probably  to  the 
III'*  Dynasty. 

Cases  G-J. 

These  foiur  cases  contain  the  cones  of  unbaked  clay 
which  were  used  as  jar  seals.  This  unequalled  collection 
mostly  comes  from  Nagadah  and  Omm-el-Gaab,  from  the 
excavations  of  Amdineau,  J.  de  Mo^an  and  Petrie :  a  few 
were  found  at  Sakkarah  and  Gizeh.  For  the  most  part  they 
belong  to  the  two  first  Thinite  and  the  third  Memphite 
Dynasties,  and  Egyptologists  have  been  able  to  decipher 
on  them  the  ATa-names  of  at  least  fifteen  of  these  primitive 
kings,  Ahaui,  Qa4u,  Buzau  (Narmer)  the  Boethos  of 
Manetho,  Khisakhmui,  Hotpusakhmui,  Mnabu,  Nutimi, 
Zoru,  Perabsenu,  etc.  The  ordinary  names  of  these  kings 
as  wdl  as  their  sequence  are  unknown  to  us.  To  the  historian 
and  the  archaeologist  these  little  objects  are  of  inestimable 
value,  but  not  many  visitors  will  care  to  linger  over  them. 

Case  K. 

This  contains  stelae  of  private  individuals,  found  at 
Omm-d-Gaab  by  MM.  Am^lineau  and  Petrie.  Some  are 
genuine  funeral  stelae,  the  others  are  ex-votos  dedicated  by 
the  servants  of  the  dead  king  in  the  tomb  of  their  master. 
Most  of  them  are  inscribed  with  names  of  men  or  women 
preceded  by  the  formula  Ka  Khu,  the  resplendent  Ka  or 
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doMe  of  so  and  so;  but  some  have  been  made  in  memory 
of  dwarfs  or  even  of  favourite  dogs.  The  hieroglyphs  on 
these  firagments  are  identical  with  tibose  of  later  tmies,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  signs  had  the  same  phonetic 
value  and  meaning. 

The  larger  stelae  are  placed  against  the  pilasters :  i"*  On 
the  south  side  of  the  door  the  large  stela  of  Mari-nelt,  who 
may  have  been  the  name  of  a  queen ;  3*  Between  Cases  G 
and  H,  a  broken  royal  stela  of  which  the  name  is  missing; 
3*"  Between  Gases  H  and  I  the  stela  of  a  certain  Sabu,  a 
high  functionary  under  one  of  the  Thinite  kings;  and  4"*  A 
fragment  with  the  name  of  king  Khasakhmui  of  die  III'^  Dyn- 
asty, found  by  Quibeli  at  Kom-el-Ahmar  in  1898.  The 
pottery  jars  on  the  top  of  the  cases  all  belong  to  the  same 
period  and  are  simply  larger  and  coarser  specimens  of 
the  types  shewn  inside.  We  should,  however,  note  the 
basins  or  pots  of  an  inverted  bell  shape  on  Gases  G  and  H , 
which  were  often  used  as  coffins  in  archaic  times.  These 
were  found  by  J.  de  Morgan  in  the  necropolis  of  Nagadah. 


WEST  SIDE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  HALL. 

This  west  side  of  the  southern  hall,  or  rather,  stricily 
speaking,  the  end  of  the  west  balcony  overlooking  the 
centrd  atrium  contains  the  remainder  of  the  objects  of  the 
Thinite  period. 

West  WdL 

Case  A. 

Archaic  pottery  of  various  types  :  below  are  large  wine 
jars,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  case  specimens  of  red  and  black 
ware,  etc. 

Case  B. 

Pottery  of  the  same  types  and  provenance  as  the  speci- 
mens in  Gase  A. 


jkSE 


G. 


Objects  found  by  J.  de  Morgan  at  Dahshur  in  masla- 
bas  and  tomb  shafts  of  the  XIP''  Dynasty.  These  comprise 
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the  customary  tomb  ftirniture  of  the  period ,  alabaster  vases , 
little  wooden  fig^es  and  models  of  domestic  scenes,  hoes, 
rdigious  emblems,  stands  with  vases  for  offerings,  wooden 
boxes  holdmg  alabaster  perfume  pots;  on  the  top  of  each 
pot  is  written  in  ink,  in  hieratic,  the  name  of  the  perfume 
it  contained.  The  fine  swan  at  the  top  (cf.  p.  499)  is 
extremely  true  to  nature  in  its  rendering,  but  u^uckily  the 
wood  of  which  it  is  made  is  quite  rotten  and  it  cannot  be 
long  presei'ved. 

ROOM  OF  THE  OLD  FAUNA 

AND  FLORA. 

This  is  a  unique  room :  most  of  the  museums  in  Europe 
have  specimens  of  plants  or  animals  from  the  tombs  of 
Egypt,  none  has  complete  series  properly  arranged,  where 
the  anatomic  side  of  the  subject  has  been  presented  to  the 
public  together  with  the  archaeological  side.  We  owe  the 
idea  and  a  great  part  of  the  collection  to  professor  Lortet  of 
the  Lyons  University  in  France ,  who  prepared  the  mummies 
and  sent  one  of  his  assistants,  M.  Gaillard,  to  arrange  the 
skeletons  for  us. 

The  flora  occupies  a  small  place  as  yet.  The  two  flat 
Gases  A ,  B ,  at  the  entrance  are  filled  with  specimens  of  the 
plants  and  flowers  found  in  various  places  of  Fayum  by 
Mr.  Percy  Newberry  and  kindly  presented  by  him  to  our 
Museum.  The  grains  and  seeds  are  exhibited  in  Gases  D 
and  E  :  about  half  the  grain  belongs  to  the  Memphite 
Empire  and  was  found  by  Mariette  in  the  tombs  of  the 
IV'\  V"*  and  W^  Dynasties.  Wheat  and  barley  are  met  with 
in  considerable  quantity.  I  may  add ,  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  question  of  mummy  wheat,  that, 
although  the  samples  which  tourists  buy  from  the  dealers 
in  antiquities  sometimes  sprout  and  produce  eai's,  the  corn 
which  we  ourselves  have  taken  from  the  tombs  has  never 
shown  any  sign  of  life.  Hanging  to  the  walls  is  the  herbier 
which  professorSchweinfurth  prepared  for  us  in  1 883-1 886 
from  the  flowers  and  leaves  found  on  the  mummies  of  the 
kings.  Specimens  of  wood ,  for  the  most  part  big  beams 
from  the  Biban-el-Moluk,  are  dispersed  in  the  corners  of 
the  room;  one  of  those  which  was  found  in  1886  in  the 
tomb  of  Sannotmu  has  a  Hathor  head  on  it  and  a  small 
inscription  in  hieroglyphics. 
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482   ROOM  OF  THE  OLD  FAUNA  AND  FLORA. 

On  the  wdl,  above  the  glass-cases,  are  fragments 
from  the  stucco  pavement  of  Khuniatonu*s  palace  at  ei-Ha- 
wata.  In  royal  palaces  of  the  XVIIP  Dynasty  the  floor  of  the 
hafls  of  reception  was  first  beaten  hard,  thai  thickly 
covered  with  a  coating  of  iime,  which  was  painted  with 
desifipiis  of  water  and  aquatic  birds  and  beasts.  The  palace 
of  el-Hawata  dates  from  the  time  of  AmenAthes  IV.  We 
see  clumps  of  grasses  filled  with  flowers  and  birds ,  oxen 
running  among  these  reeds,  fish,  and  a  row  of  captives 
forming  the  outer  border  of  the  whole. 

The  fauna  has  been  dassified  by  MM.  Lortet ,  Gaiflard 
and  Daressy  in  such  a  way  that  for  each  animal  species 
the  visitor  may  see  at  once  the  archaeology  and  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  subject.  The  study  is  very  interesting  in  itsdf , 
and  several  important  facts  have  come  to  light  since  it 
b^n,  oidy  four  years  ago  :  thus,  for  instance,  professor 
Lortet  has  been  enabled  to  show  that  the  Egyptian  ox  is 
not  the  same  as  the  Asiatic,  but  that  it  belongs  to  the 
African  kind,  thus  adding  another  proof  for  the  thesis  of 
the  purely  African  origin  of  the  Egyptian  civflisation. 
The  subject,  however,  is  so  special  that,  until  we  have 
more  specimens,  I  must  content  myself  with  giving  a 
general  description  of  the  whole,  without  going  minutdy 
into  the  details. 

Middle  of  the  Rwm. 

Case  C. 

This  very  complete  specimen  of  Bos  Afrieanus  was  found 
at  Sakkarah  in  the  part  of  the  necropolis  reserved  for  oxen. 
—  Ptolemaic  period. 

Case  F. 

Bos  Afrieanus  and  Bubdis  Buselaphus  from  the  same 
part  of  Sakkarah  as  the  specimen  exposed  in  Case  G.  — 
Ptolemaic  period. 

Stand  G. 

A  box  for  holding  mummies  of  birds  from  Abydos.  — 
Roman  period. 
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COFFINS,  MUMMIES,  SKELETONS  OF  ANIMALS.  483 

Case  H. 

Various  specimens  of  gazelles  and  suctdike  animals;  the 
best  preserved  amongst  them  is  the  skeleton  o{  Amtnotragus 
tragetapkus. 

North  Side  of  Room. 

Case  I. 

Mummies  and  wooden  coffins  of  apes ,  dogs ,  and  jackals , 
some  from  Abydos,  some  from  Tunah  and  Siut;  mounted 
skeletons  and  parts  from  individuals  of  the  same  species.  — 
Graeco-Roman  period. 

Case  K. 

Mummies  and  wooden  coffins ,  mounted  skeletons  of  cats 
and  small  fdines,  from  Stabl-Antar  and  Sakkarah.  — 
Graeco-Roman  period. 

Case  L. 

Mummies ,  skdetons  and  coffins  of  calves ,  goats ,  gazdles , 
some  from  Sakkarah,  Kom-Mereh,  and  Kom-Ombo.  — 
Graeco-Roman  period. 

Case  M. 

Mummies  and  skdetons  of  birds  of  prey  of  various  kinds , 
from  Kom-Ombo.  —  Graeco-Roman  period. 

Case  N. 

Mummies  of  ibises  and  wooden  coffins;  the  five  terra- 
cotta jars,  painted  in  bright  colours  and  having  a  lid  in 
the  shape  of  a  falcon  head,  come  from  the  Shunet  ez-Zebib 
of  Abydos  and  contained  ibis  mummies.  The  eastern  part 
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484  FLINT  ROOM. 

of  the  case  is  filled  with  mummies  of  young  crocodiles  and 
eggs  of  crocodiles.  —  Graeco-Roman  peiiod. 

Case  0. 

This  case  contains  the  fishes,  shells,  and  insects  whicii 
have  been  found  in  the  tombs.  A  fine  tortoise  shell,  a 
trtonyx  Nilotica ,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  western  part.  The  little 
stone  coffer  with  a  scarab  on  the  top  has  the  mummy  of  a 
scarabaeus  from  Sakkarah.  The  large  and  smdl  fishes  at  the 
Eastern  side  belong  to  the  Latus  kind;  they  come  from 
Esna ,  which  took  from  them  its  Greek  name  of  Latopolis , 
and  ihey  were  sacred  to  the  goddess  adored  in  that  city. 

The  two  large  crocodiles  on  each  side  of  Cases  A  and  B , 
were  brought  by  M.  de  Morgan  from  the  necropolis  at 
Kom-Ombo. 


FLINT  ROOM. 

This  room  has  been  reserved  of  late  for  the  large 
collection  of  flint  tools  and  weapons  which  had  accumulated 
for  a  long  time  in  this  Museum.  It  began  with  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  implements  from  Helu^n ,  which  a  Dr.  Reil,  then 
living  in  Cairo,  gave  to  Mariette  Pasha  about  1870;  it  was 
increased  greatly  in  the  course  of  Government  and  private 
excavations  principally  by  J.  de  Morgan,  Legrain  and 
Flinders  Pelrie.  Quite  recently  professor  Schweinfurth  and 
Mr.  Seton-Karr  have  enriched  it  with  large  quantities  of 
specimens  scientifically  ordered ,  which  have  filled  most  of 
the  lacunae  which  were  noticeable  in  it.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  classify  it,  for  want  of  furniture  and  for  want  of 
time.  We  ask  the  visitors  indulgence  for  the  present;  we 
hope  soon  to  be  able  to  put  it  in  good  order  and  to  give 
them  in  a  few  months  a  succinct  description  of  the  most 
curious  pieces. 
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